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FAMILY  REUNION 
Amy  CaudlLl 

It  was  Thursday.   As  the  sun  tumbled  t]irou,e;h 
the  kitchen  window  onto  our  newly  waxed  linoleum 
floor,  Mom  and  1  finally  relaxed.   The  sheets 
were  chan>?;ed,  the  showers  scrubbed  and  the 
freezer  stocked  with  homemade  ham  and  biscuits 
for  Saturday  morning's  breakfast. 

Every  inch  of  j2;rass  and  v^7eeds  on  the  farm 
had  been  mowed,  and  tlie  little  building  across 
the  creek,  once  a  chicken  house  and  curing  liouse, 
swept  and  soap-and-wate  red .   Everytliing  was 
ready. 

In  a  few  hours.  Uncle  Russ  and  Aunt  Frankie 
would  come  chugging  in  in  their  tiny  tan  Toyota 
pickup  with  five  or  six  young'uns  on  the  back  (a 
different  combination  every  year)  and  we'd  all 
hug  and  kiss  and  exchange  "you're  getting 
prettier  every  year"s  and  "look  how  you've 
grown"s  until  Mom  remembered  herself  and  fixed 
them  some  supper.   And  the  reunion  would  be 
unde  rway . 

I  looked  at  Mom.   She  was  leaning  on  the 
table  with  one  hand  on  her  forehead,  staring  at 
the  floor.   Her  brows  were  knitted,  and  she  was 
chewing  lier  lower  lip.   I  knew  exactly  how  she 
felt. 

"Just  grin  and  bear  it,"  I  said.  "Parts  of 
it  will  be  fun." 

"Oh,  I  know,"  she  said  guiltily.  "It  would 
just  be  more  fun  if  it  wasn't  at  our  house  every 
single  year." 

"This  is  your  family.   Tust  think  how  Had 
feels,"  I  said  and  we  botli  giggled. 

The  Rateses  were  indeed  a  rare  lot.   None 
over  five  foot  eight,  they  loved  to  talk,  loved 
to  drink  and  loved  to  outdo  each  other.   Uncle 
Russ  ■v'/ould  talk  for  three  days  and  get  offended 
if  anyone  tried  to  cut  in.   Russ's  brother  Rill, 
my  papaw,  would  drift  from  group  to  group,  spit 


cup  in  hand,  other  hand  on  his  hip,  pretending  he 
was  part  of  the  conversation  while  actually 
listening  carefully  for  any  remarks  that  might    I 
offend  and  mediating  to  keep  his  brothers  from    I 
going  home  mad. 

1  always  felt  for  Papaw.   Having  volunteered 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  to  host  the  reunion  on   _ 
his  farm,  Papaw  was  saddled  with  bringing  his 
relatives  to  his  home  community  and  suffering  the 
grievances  the  affair  produced,  . 

Mom,  Granny  and  cousin  Anna  T.ou  would  nag    i 
about  the  cooking  and  cleaning  and  the  drinking. 
The  drinkers  would  gripe  about  the  disapproving 
looks  they  got  from  the  naggers.   And  everyone 
\«70uld  happily  come  back  next  year  and  do  it  all 
again. 

So  it  had  gone  since  the  beginning.   Mom  and 
Anna  Lou, who  planned  the  reunion  and  sent  the 
letters,  had  threatened  every  year  never  to  have 
it  again,  and  Papaw  had  protested  that  this  was 
his  family  and  he  loved  them  and  he  would  have 
tills  reunion.   Things  had  proceeded  as  usual. 

1  heard  the  hum  of  a  car  that  sounded  like 
it  was  having  trt^uble  conquering  the  mud  holes  in 
our  poorly-kept  dirt  road. 

1  peered  out  the  window  almost  reluctantly 
and  saw  the  the  tan  top  of  the  Toyota  through  the 
forsythia  bushes  at  the  end  of  our  yard.   The 
truck  iolted  to  a  halt  beside  the  porch,  and  we 
poured  out  to  greet  the  first  arrivals. 

"Oh,  chilern,  it's  so  good  to  see  you  all," 
Aunt  Frankle  moaned. 

"Rill,"  Uncle  Puss  said,  shaking  Dad's  hand 
(my  father  was  another  of  the  many  Bills  in  our 
family) . 

Russ  had  a  red  face  with  a  mostly  gray 
mustache  flecked  with  strawberry  blond  hairs. 
One  of  his  legs  was  shorter  than  the  other,  and 
he  wore  shoes  with  different-sized  heels.   He  had 
tattc3os  on  his  arms  and  always  acted  like  he  had 
something  to  prove.   In  groups  he  dominated  the 
conversation  and  told  of  personal  escapades  he 


talked  about  for  years,  like  tlie  time    he    walked 
tea  miles  to  work  because  it  was  the  end  of  the 
mouth  aud  the  cabinets  were  bare.   T  euess  he 
wanted  us  to  think  he  was  noble.   Mostly  we  just 
thought  he  was  windy.   Wantin.i^  badly  to  be 
educated,  he  droned  relentlessly  about  books  and 
magazines  he  had  read.   National  Geographic  was 
his  favorite  and  he  always  quoted  recent 
articles,  usually  confusing  the  facts.   Aunt 
Frankie  once  said  he  acted  like  he  was  tlie  only 
person  who  knew  how  to  read, 

Frankie  was  different,  and  the  family  had 
puzzled  for  years  over  how  the  two  came  t(5gether. 
Born  and  raised  in  Mississippi,  Frankie  was  as 
uncoutli  as  one  can  be  and  still  manage  what  she 
had.   4s  tall  as  Russ  and  round  as  a  barrel,  she 
had  short,  thin  brown  hair  she  combed  straight 
back,  and  her  polyester  stretch  pants  and 
pullover  shirts  were  the  same  from  year  to  year. 
She  had  a  crude  way  of  talking  about  things  that 
had  many  times  brought  a  blush  to  my  dignified, 
almost  genteel  Granny,  who  had  long  ago  become 
her  loyal  friend  and  confidant.   Frankie  had 
raised  five  children  and  one  illegitimate 
grandchild  and  now  worked  as  a  bus  driver  in 
Mississippi. 

It  wasn't  that  we  didn't  like  them.   We 
loved  them,  in  fact.   They  were  just  so  different 
from  us.   They  passed  each  day  as  best  they 
could,  while  we  planned  and  perservered  and 
strove  to  become  more  enlightened.   We  lived  in 
the  present  and  the  future,  and  one  weekend  each 
year  they  gave  us  the  past,  the  one  thing  we  all 
shared.   Past  relatives,  past  milestones,  past 
crises.   The  problem  was  meshing  the  time  frames 
and  the  two  worlds  we  lived  in  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

1  guess  we  did  it  for  Papaw,  although  1 
couldn't  figure  out  why  lie  still  wanterl  it.   He 
was  the  one  vjho  had  to  compare  the  family  of  the 
past  with  that  of  the  present  and  see  how 
everyone's  achievements  and  failures  had  changed 


their  llv/es.   It  had  to    be  tough  on  Papaw, 
wondering  how  he  could 've  helped, 

:k         /'«    ■f:         -'< 

The  fire  crackled  and  shone  hotly  on  our 
faces  as  we  gathered  around  it  for  warmth  and 
mosquito  relief.   Though  it  was  the  Fourth  of 
July,  the  night  was  chilly.   We'd  spent  every 
waking  hour  since  the  reunion  began  talking, 
laughing  and  singing.   So  far,  everyone  seemed  to 
be  getting  along,   I  looked  at  Papaw,   He  was 
smiling  widely  and  bouncing  his  knee  to  the 
fiddle  music,   I  knew  he  was  happy. 

The  music  stopped  and  somone  said,  "Anna 
T.ou,  tell  the  tale  about  Bud  falling  in  the 
toilet  hole," 

These  gatherings  were  accompanied  by  a  round 
of  mountain  tales,  handed  down  and  modified 
during  the  trip,  usually  about  members  of  our 
family,   Each  story  would  lead  to  another  and 
(disputes  would  sometimes  erupt  over  what  actually 
happened , 

"Now,  Russ,  you're  not  a-tellin'  it  right," 
Papaw  would  say  with  a  scowl, 

"Hush,  Bill,  I'll  tell  it  however  I  want 
to..." 

Anna  Lou  was  everybody's  favorite 
storyteller.   Having  a  quick  sense  of  humor  and  a 
contagious  laugh,  she  captivated  her  audience. 
Her  squat  little  body  was  covered  with  freckles, 
and  when  she  told  a  story,  she  squinted  and 
surveyed  each  face  to  see  lust  vv^hat  phrase  or 
tone  would  make  us  laugh. 

Now  she  evoked  appreciative  giggles  and 
claps  from  her  listeners  as  she  described  in 
vivid  detail  how  her  brother  Bud  visited  the 
preacher's  house  after  dragging  himself  out  of 
the  toilet  hole  to  aslc  the  preacher  if  he  could 
come  in  out  of  the  cold  January  night. 

"And  herewent  Bud,  stinkin'  and  free/.in'  to 
deatli,  up  to  Dave's  door.   Poor  Dave,  bless  his 
heart,  he's  tO()  polite  to  say  anyt)i  ing,  .  ." 


r 


Papaw  and  Kuss  sat  together,  listening  and 
laughing.   Rush's  youngest  son.  Randy,  emerged 
from  the  crowd  of  drinkers  on  the  other  side  of 
the  pasture  and  walked  over. 

"There's  a  party  at  Allan's.   1  need  to  take 
your  truck.  Dad,"  he  said. 

Russ  reached  in  his  pocket  and  pulled  out 
his  truck  keys.   Poking  his  finger  in  Randy's 
face,  he  said,  "It'd  better  be  back  her  tonight, 
son," 

"It  will,  1  promise,"  Randy  said. 

Randy  was  25  and  still  drifting  through 
life.   He'd  had  at  least  a  dozen  jobs  since  high 
school  and  had  been  unemployed  most  of  the  time. 
He  tried  to  make  everyone  think  he  had  good 
intentions,  and  maybe  he  did  starting  out.   He'd 
look  in  your  eyes  and  tell  you  he  was  doing 
better,  and  then  he'd  mess  up  again  and  lose  his 
job  or  get  thrown  in  jail.   He  had  freckles  and  a 
shifty  smile.   His  nickname  was  Porky.   Fitting 
since  he'd  gained  aobut  fifty  pounds  since  last 
year.   Six  or  seven  years  ago.  Randy  had  spent 
about  six  months  living  with  Papaw  and  Granny, 
determined  to  hold  a  job  and  try  life  in 
Kentucky.   He'd  been  a  nuisance  to  Papaw,  who 
bailed  him  out  of  trouble  regularly  and  finally 
sent  him  home.   The  general  opinion  in  our  part 
of  the  family  was  that  Randy  tried  but  he  was 
trouble.   1  knew  he  wouldn't  bring  the  truck  back 
tonight. 

•k        i^         ■}<        -k 

The  line  was  long,  and  we  were  hungry. 
Shucky  beans,  corn  bread,  ham,  apple  pie  and 
other  mountain  specialties  covered  three  tables 
in  the  little  building.   The  steamy  afternoon 
humidity  surrounded  those  in  line  outside  the 
building. 

Today  was  the  primary  day  of  the  reunion, 
and  attendance  would  be  the  highest  of  the 
weekend.   The  family  had  brought  food  and  lawn 
chairs  and  plans  to  make  a  day  of  it.   Hearty 
food,  nostalgic  conversation  and  volleyball  would 


carry  us  tliroui^h  the  day.   Children  who  had 
brought  their  bathing  suits  with  no  care  for  food 
or  conversation  were  already  splashing  in  the 
creek. 

Standing  at  the  back  of  the  line,  I  listened 
to  bits  of  conversations  drifting  in  front  of  me. 

"Did  anybody  remember  the  volleyball  net?" 

"That's  the  trouble  with  the  Democrats..." 

"Well,  what  about  the  Republicans..." 

"Can't  wait  to  get  my  hands  on  that  red 
velvet  cake." 

"We  played  18  holes  yesterday." 

"Lord,  honey,  my  arthritis  hurts  so  bad 
sometimes  I  think  1  can't  live  and  stand  it..." 

The  chatter  quieted  as  someone  announced 
that  Uncle  Don  was  about  to  ask  the  blessing. 

"Our  Father  in  Heaven,  we  thank  You  for 
allowing  us  to  come  together  as  a  family  to  share 
this  food  and  fellowship.   We  so  seldom  see  each 
other,  Lord,  that  we  are  so  grateful  to  You  for 
giving  us  this  time  once  a  year  to  remember  our 
heritage  and  to  make  up  for  lost  time.   Please 
bless  us  and  keep  us.  Lord  and  see  to  it  that  we 
all  make  it  safely  to  our  respective  homes  and 
that  we  try  to  remember  this  day  for  a  long  time. 
In  Jesus'  name  we  pray.  Amen." 

Chatter  resumed  and  we  scattered  to  find 
seats.   1  spotted  one  near  the  creek  and  sat 
down,  plate  in  lap. 

A  few  feet  away  sat  Granny  and  Frankie, 
eating  chicken  and  dumplings  and  talking  quietly. 

"Lord,  Russ  is  so  keyed  up  he's  liable  to  be 
unbearable  the  next  few  weeics,"  Frankie  said. 

"Rill  is,  too,"  Granny  empathized. 

"They  love  to  get  together,  don't  they?" 
Frankie  said. 

"Yeah,  they  sure  do.   Rill  looks  forward  to 
tliis  for  weeks.   And  it  takes  hLm  weeks  to  t^et 
over  it." 

"Russ  worries  about  what  RLIL  tliinks  of 
him,"  Frankie  said  cautiously. 


"He  shouldn't,"  Granny  said  quietly.   "Bill 
loves  all  his  brothers." 

"Russ  thinks  Rill  would've  handled  tlie 
children  different.   Maybe  if  Russ  had  been  more 
like  Rill  we  wouldn't  have  had  five  divorces  and 
a  bunch  of  j^randkids  with  nobody  to  care  about 
'em  but  us." 

"Rill  and  I  haven't  been  perfect,  either. 
We've  done  too  mucli  for  our  last  two.   We've  paid 
for  their  homes  and  their  schooling;  and  they're 
still  dependent  on  us." 

Granny  looked  wistful  for  a  moment. 

"There's  no  sense  in  worryin,^  about  those 
things  now,  Frankle.   We  all  iust  do  the  best  we 
can. " 

Granny  seemed  to  know  everything. 


As  the  evening  sun  fell  behind  our  house, 
Frankie,  Russ,  Papaw,  Granny,  Mom,  Dad,  Anna  and 
I  sat  in  a  circle,  exhausted, 

"Where's  your  truck,  Russ?"  Papaw  asked. 

"Randy  still  has  it  from  Friday  night.   I 
reckon  he  thinks  it's  his  now." 

Papaw  looked  away  with  a  scowl. 

The  next  few  minutes  passed  in  discussion  of 
who  was  going  to  keep  all  the  leftover  food. 

"Make  sure  everything's  packed,  Frankie. 
We'll  leave  as  soon  as  Randy  gets  back  with  the 
truck,"  Russ  said. 

"Has  anybody  tried  to  call  him  or  track  him 
down?"  Papaw  said. 

"Aw,  you  can't  do  that  with  Randy.   You  just 
have  to  let  him  come  to  you,"  Russ  said. 

Randy  had  been  in  and  out  since  Friday, 
usually  drunk  and  taking  tlie  truck  whenever  he 
pleased.   He  and  Russ  had  quarreled  a  few  times, 
mucli  to  everyone's  embarrassment,  but  Randy  had 
sweet-talked  Russ  into  letting  him  off  the  hook. 
Now  tlie  reunion  was  over  and  Russ  and  Frankie 
were  stranded.   I  could  tell  the  whole  situation 
was  making  Papaw  nervous. 


He  was  impatient  and  hated  any  kind  of 
crisis.  He  wanted  everyone  to  be  happy  and 
sat  Lsf  ied, 

"Russ,  won't  you  ever  learn?"  Papaw  said, 
consternation  distortin.s;  his  face. 

"Now,  what  the  hell  do  you  mean  by  that?" 
Russ  said,  clenching  his  fists. 

"I  mean  that  you've  let  Randy  run  wild  so 
long  he'll  never  amount  to  nothing.   He's  lazy 
and  irresponsible  and  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
trouble."   Papaw  was  shouting  now  and  biting  his 
tongue  the  way  Bateses  did  when  they  were  mad. 

Granny  looked  like  she  might  say  sometlTing 
and  then  didn't.   1  think  she  knew  like  we  all 
did  that  Papaw  and  Russ  had  a  lifetime  of 
disagreements  and  frustrations  they  needed  to 
vent  on  one  another. 

"Why  can't  you  just  once  mind  y(Dur  own  damn 
business  and  be  a  gracious  host?"  Russ  said. 
"All  1  want  is  to  come  and  spend  a  few  days  with 
my  family,  but  1  end  up  dreading  it  because  I 
know  our  two  worlds  will  clash." 

"Russ,  that  don't  have  to  happend.   I'm  just 
trying  to  make  you  see  where  you've  messed  up," 
Papaw  said, 

"Don't  you  think  1  can  see  where  I've  messed 
up?   I'm  65  years  old  and  it's  too  late  for 
advice.   I've  done  ^^7hat  I've  done,  and  now  I  have 
to  live  with  it.   Whatever  mistakes  I've  made, 
they're  my  mistakes." 

"You're  my  brother,  Russ,  I  can't  help  but 
look  at  you  and  wish  you'd  done  better.   I'm  70 
years  old  and  I've  got  six  kids  and  13 
grandbabies.   I  can  look  back  on  a  lot  of 
mistakes,  but  at  least  I  can  say  I've  done  more 
good  than  bad  and  I  don't  know  if  you  can,"  Papaw 
said  sadly. 

"Well,  Bill,  if  it  bothers  you  that  much  to 
be  around  me  then  maybe  I  \\?oii '  t  come  back  next 
year,"  Russ  said  and  walked  away. 

"Russ,  come  back... you  know  better  than 
that,"  Papaw  begged. 


I  knew  he  must  be  cryln>^  inside. 

■k         'k         V<    /C 

Papaw  sat  in  a  lawn  chair  by  the  creek, 
starin.t^  at  tlie  water.   Granny  and  Frank ie  chatted 
nearby.   Mom,  Anna  and  I  walked  around  picking  up 
garbage.   Dad  and  Russ  sat  in  the  little 
building,  talking  about  national  defense.   We 
could  hear  them  through  the  screens. 

^rankie  and  Russ  had  been  waiting  two  hours 
for  Randy  to  come  back  with  the  truck.   We  kept 
them  company  and  tried  to  cover  tlie  awkward 
silence  that  loomed  between  Papaw  and  Russ.   Just 
when  it  seemed  that  we    couldn't  possibly  endure 
another  moment,  the  hum  of  Russ's  Toyota  bouncing 
across  the  pasture  provided  relief.   Aunt  Frankie 
stood  up  and  started  picking  up  bundles  to  put  in 
the  truck.   Uncle  Russ  and  Dad  emerged  from  the 
little  building  and  Russ  went  to  help  Frankie 
with  the  luggage. 

"Well,  1  guess  this  is  it,"  Frankie  said. 

"We  sure  enjoyed  having  you,"  Mom  said. 

"When  are  you  coming  to  Mississippi?   We'd 
like  to  see  vou  more  than  once  a  year,  cause 
there's  nothing  like  family,  honey,  notliing  like 
family,"  Frankie  said. 

Frankie  and  her  grandson  climbed  into  the 
truck,  after  hugging  everyone.   Russ  looked 
toward  the  creek. 

"Well,  1  reckon  Bill's  going  to  let  me  leave 
mad,"  he  said. 

Papaw  must  have  heard  because  he  turned 
around  and  looked  at  Russ  as  if  he  were  trying 
hard  to  see  him.   ^s  Russ  climbed  in  the  truck, 
Papaw  got  up  and  walked  over. 

Russ  started  the  truck.   Papaw  walked  up  to 
the  truck  window. 

"Turn  the  truck  off,  Russ." 

Russ  looked  Papaw  in  the  eye  and  turned  the 
truck  off. 

"You're  my  brother,"  Papaw  said  in  a 
controlled  voice,  "and  I'm  not  going  to  let  vou 
leave  mad.   1  won't  take  back  what  1  said,  but  1 


will  ask  you  to  think  about  it  and  know  that  I 
just  want  the  best  for  you." 

"Okay,"  Russ  said  calmly.   "I  guess  I  can 
take  a  year  to  stew  over  it,"  he  said  with  a 
faint  smile. 

"Good  or  bad,  we'll  always  be  brothers,  and 
it's  an  honor  to  have  you  in  my  home  each  year." 

Papaw  and  Uncle  Russ  shook  hands  and  Russ 
started  the  truck.   The  little  tan  ensemble 
sputtered  once  and  rolled  down  the  drive. 

"Another  reunion  come  and  gone.   T  always 
enjoy  it  so  much. .. .Whew,  what  a  relief." 

What  a  relief  indeed. 
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LOVE:  A  MODERN  MEDITATION 

Mike  Thomas 

It  takes  but  little  taking,  leaving 
more  of  what  you'd  rather  give  — 
your  soul  —  and  stands  you  disbelieving 
liow  mucli  remains.   Still,  one  must  live, 

forgetting  how  historically 

blind  lovers  rushed  their  flesh  to  ruin  — 

saw  other  lives  so  lucidly, 

not  seeing  where  their  own  began. 

The  idea  of  a  vanishment, 
or  sudden  melting,  shouldn't  hold 
with  modern  suckers;  sentiment 
needs  more  of  gilt  and  less  of  gold. 

The  trick  is  giving  up  that  part 
of  you  that  needs  attention.   Keep 
your  name,  vour  appetite,  your  heart, 
and  separate  your  dreams  from  sleep. 

Fate's  too  tied  up  in  years  to  mind 
self-mercied  men.   And  where' s  the  sense 
believing  love  is  best  when  blind? 
Such  loving  leads  to  accidents. 

So,  love,  if  you  should  find  yourself 

in  love,  and  wanting  to  proclaim 

that  love,  yet  cannot  find  yourself 

for  love,  you've  missed  it  just  the  same. 
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ONCF,  BECAUSE  SHE  SMILED  AT  HIM 

Mike  Thomas 

Once,  because  she  smiled  at  him,  he  wrote 

a  poem  for  her.   But  he  did  not  t^ive  it 

to  her;  that  would  have  been  too  fra3;ile  an  act. 

Instead,  he  folded  Lt  and  hid  it  deep 

inside  a  drawer  which  closed  like  a  season. 

Now,  with  the  return  of  familiar  sun, 

he  takes  out  the  poem,  reads  It,  and  feels  an  ach 

of  affection  smite  him  in  his  soul's  shut 

corner.   What  could  it  mean,  this  coaxint?;  out 

of  feeling?   Nightly  he  wonders.   Her  house,  he 

recalls  , 

lies  in  the  moonlight  on  the  other  side 

of  town.   Journeying  there,  he  cannot  help 

but  m.arvel  at  the  stillness,  the  still  falling 
of  lov^e's  distant  echoes  on  the  lawn. 
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T'LIGHT 

Mike  Thomas 

Unclasping  hands  with  none  around 
is  too  like  leaving,  hastening 
to  nowhere.   Details  blur,  the  foand 
goes  in  a  rush  of  happening, 

and  when,  with  suddenly-shifting  weight, 
all  men  must  once  more  understand 
that  all  their  longing  and  their  faith 
is  less  than  v;ater,  less  than  land, 

then  lives  unfasten,   Down  in  fields 
the  blank  world  turns  unreal  and  cold 
as  people  part,  as  what  they  feel 
is  ever  claimed  by  what  they  know. 
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TWO  SONNETS  ON  LOSS  AND  DISTANCE 

Mike  Thomas 

1 

Blurred  and  somber,  anonymous  and  wet 

go  streams  of  umbrellas  down  below,  and  rain 

that  mixes  easily  with  secret  hearts, 

and  catches  everyone  without  a  name, 

and  makes  desire  ,t?;row.   That  such  a  broodinja; 

mornin,g;  had  uncovered  someone  new,  or 

yielded  purpose;  that  cars  passed  by  without 

the  darkened  windows  that  inspire  doubt; 

or  that  this  timeless  scene,  for  once,  released 

its  stiffening  grip,  and  strove  instead  to  ease 

the  catching  recognition  it  conveys. 

For  there  are  many  ways  in  which  time  heals; 

yet  each  falls  short  of  rain,  here  none  can  reach 

beneath  the  coat,  where  loneliness  congeals. 


The  fact  of  distance  must  not  be  presumed 

to  carry  with  it  grace.   There  is  no  bridge 

elaborate  enough  to  reach  between  as, 

nor  Intricate  enough  to  warrant  v^7ords. 

There  is  no  mercy  in  the  flights  of  birds, 

no  subtle  message  in  the  sea's  image 

which  rises  like  belief  to  call  us  home. 

There  is  no  maiesty  inherent  in 

the  moon's  pale  rLse,  or  the  ringing  of  the  wind; 

but  (Only  cognizance  of  loss  and  due, 

the  dark  and  distant  callings  which  descend 

to  take  away  our  dreams  and  add  them  to 

the  all-engrossing,  encompassing  Sum. 

What's  closest  to  is  al\s?ays  farthest  from. 
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JIM 

DAN 

William  DozLer 

He  stood  by  the  road,  thumbinv^  for  a  ride. 
He  was  an  old  man,  had  a  beard.   1  didn't  know 
him.   We  both  spotted  him  at  the  same  time.   Dad 
told  me  not  to  stop,  to  just  keep  on  p:oing.   But 
1  stopped,  anyway,  and  picked  him  up.   As  he  slid 
into  the  back,  he  said,  "  —  I'm  Jim  Dan  Hoover! 
I've  shot  and  killed  six  men  and  never  spent  a 
day  in  jail  for  it  —  "   He  was  lyinv?;.   Not  about 
the  killing  part.   He'd  done  that,  alright.   He 
was  lying  about  jail.   T  knew  better  (and  Dad 
knew  better)  because  Dad's  uncle  had  help  put  him 
there.   His  name:   Sylvester. 

Back  in  the  old  days,  there  used  to  be  some 
real  bad  men,   Jim  Dan  Hoover  was  one.   He'd 
gotten  himself  into  a  fracas  with  three  boys  from 
Station  Camp  over  them  beating  up  his  little 
brotlier.   In  his  younger  days  Jim  Dan  had  been  a 
great  big  man,  and  he'd  only  meant  to  whip  those 
three  with  a  club.   Rut  they  pulled  their  guns  on 
him  and  he  drew  his  revolver.   Jim  Dan  dropped 
all  three.   He  never  got  hit  once.   Sylvester  was 
the  county's  coroner.   When  he  got  word  of  the 
shootings,  he  saddled  his  mule  and  rode  over  to 
Station  Camp  v^7here  the  bodies  were  laid  out.   Two 
of  the  boys  had  been  shot  in  the  chest,  but  the 
other  one  had  been  shot  in  the  back  three  times. 
At  the  trial,  Sylvester  spread  three  fingers  of 
his  left  hand  to  show  the  pattern  made  by  those 
three  bullet  holes.   They'd  been  that  close 
together.   Jim  Dan  went  to  prison.   Years  later 
he  was  out  again.   And  there  was  talk  going 
around  that  .Tim  Dan  Hoover  was  carrying  a  grudge 
against  Sylvester.   One  evening,  at  suppertime, 
Jim  Dan  showed  up  outside  Sylvester's  cabin  and 
called  for  him  to  come  on  out.   He  went  out,  with 
his  pistol  drawn.   Sylvester  asked  Jim  Dan  if  he 
had  any  hard  feelings.   Jim  Dan  shrugged,  "No." 
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Then  Sylvester  invited  .Jim  Dan  to  sit  down  to 
Slipper  witli  him  and  his  family.   Put  only  if  Jim 
Dan  would  first  give  him  his   pistol  to  keep 
while  they  ate.   Jim  Dan  fingered  his  holstered 
pistol,  and  then  handed  it  over.   And  so,  Jim  Dan 
ended  up  spending  the  whole  night  at  Sylvester's 
cabin. 

I  kept  peeping  in  my  rear-view  mirror.   Jim 
Dan  sat  as  still  as  stone.   Dad  and  I  never  said 
nothing  and  neither  did  Jim  Dan,  not  until  we 
reached  the  mountain  top,  and  Jim  Dan  said, 
"Here."   I  stopped  the  car.   There  wasn't  a  house 
or  barn  or  nothing  around  except  trees.   He  got 
out,  said,  "Thanks,"  and  Jim  Dan  Hoover 
disappeared  into  the  woods.   Dad  said,  "1  thought 
1  knew  him,"   1  pulled  away,  breathed,  "Goodbye," 
into  the  mirror. 
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ESSENTIAL  ESSENCE 

Gene  Gabbard 

Make-up,  lipstick,  foundational  base 

It  makes  no  difference  what  vou  put  on  your  face! 

What  are  you  tryin.i^  to  cover  up? 

I  see  too  much,  but  1  don't  see  enough! 

A  Halloween  costume,  a  theatrical  aire, 

A  pseudo  mask  with  electric  hair. 

Come  out  from  your  Avonic  effervescence, 
The  real  beauty  always  lies  within. 
Reveal  your  essential  essence. 
It's  found  beyond  the  skin! 


DATING  A  DEAD  END  STREET 

Gene  Gabbard 

Open  the  window  and  close  the  door 

Would  you  like  to  have  a  seat 

or  sit  on  the  Floor? 

Do  you  really  love  me  or  just  infatuated 

about  this  exterior  me:  The  outer  shell. 

Remove  your  blinders 

let  me  expose  my  real  self 

Take  off  your  masic  and 

place  It  on  the  shelf. 

Pull  out  your  wire  cutters 

Cut  down  your  fence 

Come  a  little  closer  but 

what's  the  sense? 

Open  your  mouth  and  out  comes  the  soot, 

Take  off  your  shoe  and  Insert  your  foot!! 

You're    barlcin.e;    up    a    tree    that's    bearing    no    fruit, 

It's  hard  to  see  a  knight  In  an  armored  suit! 
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THE  SCATTER  I  NCx 

Bruce  Buchanan 

Lightning ! 

Flames  alight  on  shattered  limbs. 

Winds  rip  leaves  from  their  branches. 

Rivers  roar  with  such  new  found  force 

That  even  the  fish  wonder  if  there  is  a  God. 

Thunder ! 

The  air  vibrates  with  passion, 

No  Eagle  shall  launch  from  his  aerie. 

No  Wolf  shall  stray  from  his  den. 

For  this  is  a  time  vjhen  life  gets  battered: 

Yes!   This  is  a  time  when  seeds  are  scattered,. 


THE  BOX  CULTURE 

Bruce  Buchanan 

T  stand  in  a  place  called  here 

In  a  time  called  now. 

I  gaze  through  a  box 

Called  me, 

V\rhich    is   hammered    and    forged 

By    those    T    see. 

Ever  1  stand  and  shake  the  door. 

My  feet  feel  stuck  as  in  a  moor. 

And  here  I'll  stand  until  I  see. 

That  the  key  of  Love  can  set  me  free, 


REOllIKM  FOR  THE  CAVER 


Bruce  Buchanan 


Thoii.fifh  the  echo  of  your  end 

Resound  in  foolishness. 

To  the  ears  of  those 

Not  yet  horn  to  live, 

1  proclaLm  the  beauty  of 

The  adventure  wliich  claimed 

Your  youn>^  life. 

For  how  many  could  have  said  never  death. 

That  they  still  lived? 

One  has  not  time  to  fear 

When  quickly  and  into  the 

Darkness  he  disappears. 

But  how  else  shall  the 

Darkness  change,  unless  one 

Illuminate  It  with  adventure? 

You  did  not  fall  into  darkness. 

But  you  leaped  into  darkness 

And  with  such  pounding  heart 

And  dilated  pupils  you  made 

The  Devil  cringe. 

For  what  does  the  Devil  hate  more 

Than  muddy  fingers? 

Like  the  comet  you  lived. 

You  returned  to  the  Sun  only 

To  receive  enough  energy  to 

Plunge  back  into  infinite  night. 
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OBSERVATIONS  OF  A  PIKER 

Bruce  Buchanan 

Beautifully  a  grasshopper 

Jumps  onto  the  warm  pavement 

And  soaks  in  the  warmth  of  life 

For  one  bliss  filled  moment, 

Before  it  is  smashed  by  the 

Tire  of  a  teenager's  speeding  car, 

Which  drives  on,  screaming  angry  rebellion, 

Yet  the  grasshopper  is  no  less  blissful... 


ETERNITY'S  DEMISE 

Bruce  Buchanan 

There  is  a  picture. 

Which  we  paint  each  day 

Which  hangs  then 

On  the  wall  of  time. 

It  tells  the  others  of  our  way 

And  becomes  a  backdrop 

Of  fragmented  rhyme. 

But  still  a  water  flows  on  by, 

Patiently  waiting 

For  the  wall  to  die,,. 
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HOW  TO  HAVE  A  LONG-DISTANCE  RRf.ATIONSH IP 
(AND  LIVE  TO  TELL  YOUR  FRIENDS  ABOUT  IT) 

Kimberly  Ned  row 

Somehow,  somewhere,  it  happens.   You  meet 
this  incredible  human  being  who  is  the 
incarnation  of  sensitivity  and  sex  appeal  all 
rolled  into  one.   You  find  your  knees  turning  to 
Jell-o  when  you're  around  him,  and  you  walk 
around  with  a  permanent  daffy  grin  on  your  face. 
The  sky  seems  to  be  bluer,  the  grass  greener,  and 
all  the  clouds  have  sterling  silver  linings.  You 
can't  see  tlie  raLn — just  the  rainbows. 

Then,  KARLAMM!   He's  on  his  way  out  of  your 
zip  code.   Out  of  your  life. 

So,  being  an  intelligent,  reasonable, 
desperate  person,  you  get  his  address,  and  he 
copies  down  yours.   You  have  a  nice  little 
farewell,  iust  the  two  of  you  ,  ,  ,  immediately 
followed  by  a  rock  bottom  depression,  alone. 
Within  two  hours  of  his  departure,  you've  written 
him  a  letter.   Within  three,  you've  unearthed 
that  Tony's  pizza  from  the  back  of  the  freezer 
and  eaten  the  whole  thing.   Somehow,  you  manage 
to  put  on  a  smile  as  you  turn  out  the  lights  and 
hit  the  pillow,  picturing  a  glowing  Technicolor 
reunion.   You'll  survive  this,  you  vow.   And  the 
song,  "Someday  We'll  Be  Together"  by  the  Supremes 
runs  through  vour  head.   And,  nodding  in 
agreement,  vou  fall  asleep. 

In  the  days  following,  you  find  yourself 
haunting  the  mailbox,  greedily  eyeing  the 
contents  in  hopes  of  finding  a  small  envelope 
with  a  friendly  seasliell  stamp  on  it  that 
distinguishes  it  from  tlie  bills  and  the  sundry 
pieces  of  junk  mail.   No  letter;  you're  crushed. 

Then  a  thought  (^•'.-  irs  to  you — why  not  "reach 
out  a. id  touch  someon  " '   Thus  begins  your 
passionate  (not  to  mention  expensive) 
relationship  with  AT.'iT, 
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The  sound  of  vour  pal's  voice  Is  enough  to 
make  all  the  memories  of  your  encounter  come 
flooding  back.   The  weak  knees  and  idiot  grin 
return.   You  have  so  much  fun  talking,  you  don't 
even  notice  the  minutes,  hours  slipping  by.   So 
v;hen  the  bill  arrives  for  three  hundred 
twenty-four  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents,  you 
say  to  yourself,  in  your  dazed  state,  1  think 
maybe  next  time  I'll  use  a  little  restraint." 
And  after  a  few  more  bills  like  the  first  one, 
you  actually  do. 

But  eventually,  happy  as  you  are,  the 
blissful  unawareness  wears  off.   You  begin  to 
notice  that  while  you  once  received  letters  every 
three  days,  you're  now  lucky  to  get  one  every  two 
weeks.   The  hushed,  thrilling  phone  calls  at  11 
pm  are  a  bit  one-sided — you're  making  all  of 
them — and  as  you  hang  up,  a  little  niggling 
feeling  of  doubt  pokes  at  you  for  a  while. 

Finally,  the  ax  falls.   He  utters  the  three 
cruelest  words  any  person  in  love  can  hear: 
"Let's  be  friends."   You  refuse  to  believe  it. 
"He  doesn't  mean  it,"  you  tell  yourself.   "He 
just  needs  a  little  more  time/love/attention/ 
TLC."   You  begin  to  scheme  ways  of  getting  his 
love  back,  wondering  if  you  could  send 
heart-shaped  peanut  butter  cookies  with  chocolate 
kisses  in  the  centers  through  United  Postal 
Service  and  expect  them  to  arrive  in  one  piece. 

To  make  matters  worse,  all  the  sloppy, 
unrequited  love  songs  are  suddenly  blaring  at  you 
on  the  radio  and  you  are  powerless  to  stop  them. 
Each  station  has  its  own  little  heartbreaker  to 
make  you  contemplate  suicide:   the  Top  40 
stations  are  playing  a  recent  Whitney  Houston 
ballad;  the  easy  listening  station  is  playing 
Linda  Ronstadt's  version  of  "I  Don't  Stand  a 
Ghost  of  a  Chance  With  You";  the  soul  music 
station  is  spinning  Michael  Jackson's,  "She's  Out 
of  My  Life";  and  the  old ies-but-goodies  station, 
which  was  always  good  for  some  rowdy  beach  music, 
has  opted  for  the  softer  sounds  of  "Since  1  Don't 
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Have  You,"  by  Lhe  Rkyliners.   You  buy  two  Tony's 
pizzas  this  time,  and  a  Sara  Lee  German  chocolate 
cake,  sniffle  your  way  throuj^h  them,  and  spend 
the  ni.v^ht  believini^;  that  you  now  know  tlie  true 
meaiiing  of  the  word  "lovesick". 

Then  somehow,  somewhere,  it  happens.   Maybe 
you're  in  the  car,  listening  to  one  of  those 
songs,  or  watching  "Casablanca"  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  waiting  for  the  now-familLar 
feeling  of  tears  stinging  the  backs  of  your 
eyelids,  when  it  hits  you: 

You  don't  feel  like  crying  anymore. 

You' re  over  i t . 

It's  all  behind  you  nov«7. 

That  night  you  sleep  soundly  for  the  first 
time  in  weeks,  and  when  you  wake  up,  instead  of 
the  mourning  clothes  you've  been  living  in,  you 
put  on  your  bright  red  rugby  shirt  arid  your  old 
jeans,  and  life  seems  pretty  good. 

Maybe  you  head  for  the  grocery  store  to  do 
that  shopping,  because  you  actually  feel  like 
doing  something  constructive  for  a  change.   And 
as  you  stroll  past  the  frozen  foods,  you  see  a 
Tony's  pizza.   And  you  stare  at  it  for  a  few 
minutes,  thinking.   And  you  head  for  the  dairy 
section,  and  pick  up  some  yogurt  instead. 
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CARRION  CAPTIVh: 

Kim  Hogue 

All  presence  has  subsided,  one  world  lies  ahead 

The  inif!;hty  anchor  cranks  aboard  the  steamboat  of 

the  dead 

The  nets  have  all  retreated,  the  prisoner  has 

been  caught 

The  waves  had  pounded  every  shore  that  beauty 

ever  sou:s;ht 

The    captiue    won't    be    tortured,    just    quietly 

subdued 

Another  soul  aboard  the  ship  of  endless  solitude 

The  captain  strolls  the  quarterdeck — the  Prince 

of  Death  prevails 

A  vicious  wind  sweeps  from  the  skv  to  fill  this 

vessel ' s  sails 

A  plunge  into  the  darkness,  the  legacy  restored 

An  oar  is  taken  over  by  the  newest  soul  aboard 


MOON  LAKE 

Kim  Hogue 

V/aves  that  gently  brush  the  shore 
Glisten  softly  in  the  night 
To  and  fro  for  ever   more 
This  melody  a  tender  sight 

With  no  surrender,  no  retreat 
The  fragrance  drifts  to  every  heart 
Until  the  water  starts  to  heat 
And  peace  Ls  not  the  only  part 

Thunder  cracks  to  lightening 's  spite 
Frozen  air  begins  to  loom 
Hot,  red  eyes  glow  hard  In    fright 
And  tranqirLl  waters  seep  to  gloom 
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PEGASUS 

Kim  Hogue 

This  doting  revelation  extends  its  winj^s  to  fly 
A  magical  elation,  now  gliding  through  the  sky 
To  carry  all  the  world's  dreams 

and  sweep  away  the  fear 
This  warm,  enchanting  creature  beams 
while  passing  in  the  air 

It    captures    every    being's    heart 

— embraces  every  soul 
The  two  worlds  seem  quite  far  apart 

and  yet ,  become  a  whole 

Fly  my  precious  Pegasus 
fly  unto  the  sea 

steal  the  mourning  from  the  earth 
and  set  these  beings  free... 
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THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE  PRETENDER 
Kim  Hogue 

The  beauty  of 

the  pretender 
lies  in  quiet  admiration 
unspoken  contemplation 

and  >;entle  warmth,  alone 

Behold  the  revelation 
once  around  and 
back  again 
the  never  ending  saga 
forged  among 

the  tired  feelings 

left  to  roll  away,  alone 

Sense — it  does  not  matter 

for,  beneath  the  wicked  eyes 
lies  the  bold,  deceptive 
innocence 

of  life. 
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J  •  K  •  B  • 

A  coming  of  a^e. 

Paul  F.  Daniel 

She  had  meant  so  much, 

But  all  that's  left 

Is  a  tiR;htrope  walk. 

The  understanding  is  gone, 

And  I  don't  even  have 

An  empty  container 

Left  to  me  as  a  reminder. 

1  can't  even  scrape 

Around  inside  for 

Something  to  nibble  on. 
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THE  SAVAGE  SWING 
Connie  Sue  Baker 

Blackness  covered  up  the  sky 

when  I  heard  the  news. 
Ellen  had  just  killed  herself 

in  her  own  backyard. 

The  swing  we  once  did  play  on 

did  the  dirty  deed. 
Hanging  down  like  a  wild  snake 

blowing  in  the  wind  . 

I  saw  the  once  old  time  friend, 

toy  of  my  youtli. 
Through  my  tears,  the  swing  lunged  forth 

wrapping  'round  my  neck. 

Tearing  at  the  savage  rope 

I  set  my  own  self  free. 
There  Ls  no  hope  for  Ellen, 

life  squeezed  out  of  her. 

They  say  it  was  suicide, 

but  I  know  better. 
For  her  death,  not  by  her  hand, 

was  by  the  savage  swing. 
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ELTZABETH'S  MIJSTC  BOX 
Priscilla  Chansler 

A  brisk  October  wi  Ovd  swept  the  paper  refuse 
along  the  sidewalk  with  the  vehemence  of  an   aiT<?ry 
liousewife  venting  her  frustration  with  a  broom  on 
the  incessant  trash  on  a  kitchen  floor.   A  little 
girl  of  eight  traipsed  alongside  her  mother  as 
the  papers  fluttered  past. 

The  child  watched  out  of  the  corner  of  her 
eye  as  the  mother  pulled  her  shabby  coat  closer 
to  lier  chest,  as  she  frowned  and  purposefully 
turned  her  head  from  the  Jenkins  Jewelry  circular 
amongst  the  McDonald's  hamburger  wrappers.   Her 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  wanted  an  item  advertised  in 
that  circular — a  music  box  adorned  with  a  little 
ballerina  figure  that  danced  to  the  tune  of  "The 
Impossible  Dream."   Ever  since  Jenkins'  had,  in  a 
remarkably  successful  business  move,  promoted 
little  girls'  iewelry  and  accessories  in  their 
display  window,  Elizabeth  and  her  little  peers 
had  yearned  for  many  of  the  trappings. 

Elizabeth  was  a  large  child  for  her  age ^ 
overweight,  and  seldom  knew  the  pleasure  of 
buying  anything  new,  toys  or  otherwise.   But  her 
small  green  eyes  very  strikingly  complemented  her 
pale  complexion  and  curly  auburn  hair.   Her 
mother  had  long  ago  despaired  in  raising  lier 
daughter  in  stvlish  clothing  and  hairstyles,  but 
Elizabeth's  disposition  was  untouched  by  such 
deprivations,  she  blissfully  unaware  that  life 
had  preordained  that  she  and  her  mother  do 
without.   She  had  always  been  content  with  her 
mother's  vague  promises  of  "Soon"  or  "l^/hen  we  can 
afford  it"  on  the  rare  occasions  v>;hen  she  really 
wanteri  sometliing. 

Just  as  it  seemed  they  were  escaping  the 
apparently  unnoticed  paper,  Elizabeth's  step 
paused  and  she  leapt  upon  the  advertisement  as  if 
she  literally  hungered  for  it. 
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"Mommy!   Look,  it's  my  music  hoK!"  she 
cried,   "Can  we  iust  ^o  and  see  it?   Look,  Mommy, 
it's  on  sale  this  week,  too.   It's  iust  $19.97 
now.   Tt  was  almost  $30.00,  you  said.   Can  we  go 
home  by  Adams  Street  where  Jenkins'  is,  so  we  can 
look  at  it?" 

"F.lizabeth. .  ."  her  mother  began  to  protest, 
but  stopped,  a  victim  of  her  child's  pleading 
eyes.   "1  guess  it  wouldn't  hurt  to  do  that, 
would  it?   Pull  your  jacket  to  and  button  it, 
Liz,   Have  you  lost  another  button?   I'm  going  to 
have  to  teach  you  to  sew  your  own  buttons  on, 
child.   You  keep  me  busy  just  sewing  them  back 
on. 

Elizabeth  smiled,  knowing  she  had  won  her 
mother  over.   She  alv\7ays  found  some  little 
triviality  to  fuss  over  when  she  had  been  cajoled 
into  something  by  her  daughter.   Still,  Elizabeth 
hunched  her  shoulders  and  sank  her  chapped,  pudgy 
little  hands  with  their  eternally  grubby 
fingernails  deeper  into  her  jacket  pockets  and 
attempted  to  keep  warmer.   She  worried  the 
unraveled  seam  in  the  front  part  of  her  left 
pocket,  absent-mindedly  enlarging  the  hole  as 
they  walked  along. 

Turning  left  at  the  next  corner,  Elizabeth 
spied  the  bright  blonde  hair  of  her  friend, 
Nancy,  accompanied  by  her  mother  and  brother. 

Nancy,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniels, 
the  local  optometrist,  broke  away  from  her  mother 
and  raced  up  to  Elizabeth  and  her  mother. 

"Hi,  Lizzy,   Whatcha'  doin'  today?"  Nancy 
asked.   "Is  your  Mommy  gonna'  take  you  to  see 
"101  Dalmations"  at  the  cinema?"   'Without  pausing 
for  an  answer  she  rattled  on,  "That's  where  we're 
gonna'  go  if  we're  good  while  our  Mommy  takes 
care  of  her  shopping." 

While  Nancy  chattered  on  to  her  unlikely  but 
apparently  close  friend,  Elizabeth's  quick  eye 
detected  the  mutual  distaste  and  exchange  of 
hostile  glances  passing  between  their  mothers. 
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"No... but  Mommy  and  T  are  headed  for  tlie 
jewelry  store,"  answered  Elizabeth,  "and  she 
might  even  buy  me  one  of  the  ballerina  music 
boxes,"  she  added  with  a    sidelone;  vrlance  at  her 
mother,  wondering  if  she'd  play  along  vv/i  th  her 
ploy  to  draw  admiration  from  Nancy, 

Elizabeth  expected  a  curt  reply  of  "We'll 
see,"  but  she  suspected  it  was  something  in 
Nancy's  mother's  disdainful  sniff  and  her  little 
brother's  snicker  that  made  her  mother  just  say, 
"Come  along,  Liz,  we'll  need  to  be  going  now." 
Still  the  two  girls  managed  to  exchange  a  smile 
of  camaraderie  and  a  little  wave  over  their 
shoulders  despLte  the  barriers  of  caste  their 
mothers  abided  by. 


W/CVt/C  x: 


The  slowing  revolving  figure  in  the  music 
box  held  Elizabeth  transfixed.   Even  through  the 
plate  glass  window  of  the  storefront  and  across 
the  ten  feet  that  separated  the  ballerina  music 
box  from  the  young  girl  and  her  mother,  Elizabeth 
felt  even  more  strongly  her  burning  desire  for 
it.   She  glanced  down  at  the  tired  and  threadbare 
clothing  she  wore,  conscious  for  the  first  time 
she  could  recall  of  her  appearance.   Her  dull-red 
■jacket  contrasted  awkwardly  with  the  carnation 
pink  blouse  and  rumpled  bluejeans.   The  rolled  up 
cuffs  of  her  ieans  were  dirty  on  the  bottoms  and 
frayed  on  the  edges  where  she  had  walked  on  them 
with  her  worn-out  Nikes.   She  frowned  in  a 
conscious  effort  to  drive  away  the  uncomfortable 
feeling  she  experienced  at  remembering  Nancy's 
immaculate  attire — from  her  real  leather  boots 
lined  with  white  rabbit  fur  to  her  matching 
Garanimals  top  and  slacks, 

Elizabeth  turned  quickly,  startling  iier 
mother,  who  appeared  to  have  been  as  deeply 
involved  in  her  own  thoughts  as  her  daughter, 
"Mommy,  can  we  go  in  for  a  cliDser  look?"  she 
pled,   "Can  you  buy  me  one?" 
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"Liz,  honey,  you  know  we  can't  afford  it," 
her  mother  replied.   "Yon  said  you  only  wanted  to 
come  and  look  at  It.   That's  the  only  reason  I 
agreed  to  bring  you."   Rut  at  the  iniured  look  in 
her  daughter's  eyes,  she  finished  with,  "Come  on. 
Let's  go  in." 

•k -k >'c -/'c  >V k  k  k kkk  k k  k  k  k k k  k 

"Yes,  ma'am.   This  is  the  last  ballerina 
music  box  we  have.   That's  why  we  moved  it  out  of 
the  window  display,"  said  the  salesclerk.   "Since 
the  sale  went  on  earlier  this  week  we've  sold 
out.   Can't  order  any  more  for  an  indefinite 
period,  either." 

"We'll  look  at  these  gold  chains  for  a  while 
and  let  you  know  if  we  want  it,"  said  Elizabeth's 
mother. 

At  just  this  moment  Nancy,  her  mother  and 
brother  in  tow,  blustered  through  the  door. 

"See,  Mommy,  1  told  you  they'd  be  here! 
Hiya',  Lizzy!"  Nancy  bubbled.   "1  talked  Mommy 
into  buying  me  one  of  the  music  boxes,  too,  so 
we'll  both  have  one!" 

With  that  Nancy  whirled  away  and  danced  over 
to  her  mother  and  the  salesclerk.   Elizabeth 
looked  up  at  her  mother,  who  stood  stockstill, 
looking  at  no  one,   Elizabeth  was  suddenly  and 
uncomfortably  aware  of  her  mother's  tousled  brown 
hair,  her  cheap,  flower-print  dress,  and  her 
face,  devoid  of  any  makeup.   She  watched 
pensively  as  Nancy's  mother's  blue,  wel 1-mascared 
eyes  met  her  own  mother's  plain-brown  yet 
defiantly  hostile  stare.   It  was  almost  like  a 
physical  blow  to  Elizabeth  when  a  condescending 
smile  flickered  across  the  well-groomed  woman's 
face  while  she  confidently  shifted  her  Liz 
Clairborne  purse  from  her  right  arm  to  her  left, 
as  if  in  preparation  to  wield  a  checkbook. 

"Oh,  ma'am?"  said  the  salesclerk.   "Are  you 
interested  in  purchasing  the  music  box?   This 
lady  Is  inaui  r  1  ni/ .  ,  ,"   Then,  sensing  the 
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wkwardness  of  the  moment  he  added,  "That  is,  if 
ou  '  1  L  not  be  wantin,^  it..." 

"Oh,  yes,  we've  decided  to  take  it,"  she 
eplied,   "Could  you  wrap  it  up  for  as?" 

Elizabeth  puzzled  at  the  sense  of  warmth 
ingled  with  sadness  she  felt  toward  her  mother, 
iter  all,  she  should  be  immensely  happy, 
houldn't  she?   She  was  getting  her  dream  music 
ox. 

As  the  Daniels  family  left  Jenkins  Jewelry 
lizabeth  was  saddened  but  not  really  surprised 
o  hear  Nancy  remark  to  her  brother,  "I'll  bet 
ommy  can  find  me  a  prettier  one  at  Shelbyville 
nyway ,  don't  you  think?"   Elizabeth  softly 
lipped  her  hand  into  her  mother's  workworn  palm, 
he  salesclerk's  quick  fingers  rustled  the  white 
issue  paper  much  like  the  cold  wind  outside  in 
ts  play  with  the  debris  on  the  sidewalk  as  he 
rapped  Elizabeth's  music  box. 
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FOP  THOSE  WHO  ARE  MOT 

Priscilla  Chansler 

For  those  who  are  not 

the  innocent  virgins 

yielding  up  their  white  linen  thighs 

to  lustful  society — 

that  lumbering  behemoth  that  goes 

ravaging,  trampling, 

fraying  beyond  repair 

For    those   who   are    not 

roiling   blue-white    corpses 

with  too-wise  eyes, 

fish  food  now. 

religious  fanatics  bewailing — 

— that  lost  soul 

that  mislead  unbeliever — 

Now  no  gameshov;  host  shall  play  savior; 

No  heaven  permits  suicide  (does  it?) 


hor 


the  butcher,  the  baker, 
the  candle  sticker  maker 
lovers  and  users 
Children  abusers 

The  phoenix  has  risen 
the  dove  taken  flight 

Ouarry  for  hunters 
In  a  smokey  twilight, 
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THE  FREEDOM  STAGE 
Priscilla  Chansler 

Freedom  awoke  me  this  evening 

With  a  cool,  soothing  touch. 

Pulling  me  From  Misery's  too-warm  embrace. 

She  said,  "Come,  ride  with  me  awhile." 

I  climbed  aboard  eagerly. 

Assisted  by  her  gracious  coachmen. 

Courage  and  Endurance, 

Surprisingly,  1  found  two  old  friends  already 

there. 

"You    remember    "^elf-assurance    and    Pride,"    said 

Freedom , 

"It's  time  for  a  long  overdue  reunion." 
And  so  1  felt  only  a  small  pang 
At  leaving  behind  my  long-time  companion; 
My  dust,  his  veil. 


THE  MALE  ANIMAL 

Priscilla  Chansler 

With  feline  grace  he  strides  'cross  the  floor 
And  demands  the  attention  of  those  who'd  ignore. 
With  magnetic  eyes  and  long  silken  hair 
His  love,  it's  inevitable,  we'll  all  have  a  share. 

Picking  and  choosing  x^7hom  to  grace  most  with  his 

favors 

It's  very  apparent,  this  little  game  he  well 

savors. 

Typically  male,  building  ego  and  using 

We,  who  have  learned,  find  it  all  quite  amusing. 

Of  dogs,  1  have  heard  and  know  it  is  true 
They'll  love  and  accept,  despite  what  you  do. 
Rut  I'll  take  my  cat,  Leo,  and  be  quite  content 
And  you  other  cat  lovers  know  iust  what  T  meant. 
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HATRED'S  IMP 

Priscilla  Chansler 

At  the  fragile  ego's  edge; 

Here  is  where  you  can  find  IT. 

Gnawing  away, 

Trying  to  cause  an  implosion, 

Scarcely  leaving  a  steppingstone ; 

Or  more  excitingly, 

An  explosion. 

Complete  with  dazzling  brilliance 

And  colors  cascading  down — 

It's  beautiful, 

Except  to  the  closest  one. 
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SYNOPSIS  ON  AGE 

Donna  L.  Brockman 

Rain  falls  on  the  roof. 

She  doesn' t  hear; 

the  shades  are  down. 

Sometimes  she  for.^ets 

the  war  of  no  tears 

that  rajjes  inside  her. 

But  most  of  the  time 

it's  the  war  that  guides  her. 

The  shades  are  lifted- 
a  wrinkled  face  peers  out. 
But  the  world  doesn't  see, 
and  the  world  doesn't  care. 
Because  this  war  isn't  fought 
on  what  Is  or  not  fair. 

So  she  stumbles  back 
to  the  darkness  of  time- 
Oblivious  to  her  own  sounds 
of  dyin^. 
She's  listeninp;  t<5  the  rain. 
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SENTIMKMTALTTY 

Donna  h,    Brockman 

The  rocking  horse  still  stands 
in  the  haze  of  the  looking  glass. 
Its  green  glass  eyes  frozen  forever 
inside  its  wooden  head. 

My  penny  at  the  bottom  of  a 
wishing  well  -  long  ago  desires- 
it  doesn't  realize  that  the 
times  have  changeii. 

An  old  photograph,  yellowed 
by  time-  the  edges  curled 
by  sentimental  handling. 

Turn  your  head  and  1  am  gone  forever 
across  a  bridge  and  down 
a  road  of  yellow  to  find 
a  great  wizard  of  time. 


MOTHER 

Jorii  f.ynn  Smith 

My  mind  is  a  kaleidoscope  of  unforgotten 
episodes  in  my  life.   As  I  9;aze  throu.e;h  its 
multitude  of  tinted  ^lass,  reflections  ricochet 
off  the  mirrored  moments  of  my  life.   My  eyes 
savor  each  collected  momento,  but,  bv  far,  the 
greatest  showcase  in  my  gallery  of  recollections 
is  that  which  portrays  my  mother. 

Closing  my  eyes,  I  can  almost  project  her 
image  into  my  company.   First  her  eyes  appear, 
their  blueness  illuminating  the  darkness  tliey 
have  come  from.   Quickly,  her  face  follows;  it  is 
marked  with  slightly  camouflaged  tell-tale 
wrinkles,  especially  the  laugh  lines  around  her 
eyes  that  crinkle  when  she  breaks  into  laughter. 
Her  skin  appears  to  be  the  color  of  walnut  shells 
and  it  looks  smooth  and  full  like  the  skin  of  a 
ripe  peach.   Her  nose  lies  slender  between  her 
eyes  until  it  fills  out  at  the  tip.   From  the 
side,  it  looks  thin  and  delicate — like  a 
Victorian  mistress',  perhaps.   Long  hair  envelops 
her  face  as  it  cascades  down  the  length  of  her 
small  nape  to  a  point  below  her  narrow  shoulders. 
Its  golden  splendor  disguises  her  age  and  gives 
the  impression  of  energetic  youth,  but  lier  frame 
is  hollowed  and  fragile,  as  if  a  slight  breeze 
could  easily  carry  her  away.   In  vain,  my  mind 
works  furiously  to  reproduce  her  voice,  but  iust 
as  a  likeness  of  it  echos  throughout  my  head,  it 
tauntingly  disappears.   My  illusion  always 
shatters  when  I  try  to  create  her  warmth.   T^er 
eyes  fade  and  her  bodv  withers  into  the  recesses 
of  my  mind.   The  dispirited  tears  that  flood  my 
eyes  wash  av^;ay  the  last  remnants  of  my  mother  and 
I  crv  for  an  encore  of  her  prescence.   Too  often, 
it  is  easy  for  me  to  mourn  for  the  company  of  my 
mother.   To  keep  myself  from  doing  so,  I  try  to 
recapture  the  treasured  moments  of  time  that  we 
once  shared  tosether. 
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1  can  remember  days  that  T  was  swollen  with 
anticipation  to  see  my  mother,   I  would  clamber 
dovr/n  the  rubber-ribbed  steps  of  mv  school  bus 
onto  the  bleached  pavement  of  my  street.   Home 
was  less  than  one-fourth  of  a  mile  away,  but  my   • 
le^s  never  seemed  to  carry  me  as  quickly  as  T 
would  have  like  to  the  chipped  and  crooked  ea.i^le 
keeping;  watch  above  my  doorstep.   After  fumbling 
for  the  key  in  my  bookbag,  T  would  hurriedly 
unlock  the  door.   Once  inside  the  house,  I  would 
hurry  down  the  steps  of  the  foyer  into  my  room.   ; 
There,  1  would  wait  for  the  sound  of  mom's  car  as 
it  crawled  into  the  driveway.   Tense  with 
anticipation,  1  would  crouch  behind  the  door  as 
she  walked  through  the  laundry  room  into  the 
hallway.   She  would  always  cock  her  head  and 
listen  for  a  sound  or  movement  in  the  house.   "Is 
anyone  home?"  she  would  call.   When  no  reply 
came,  disappointment  clouded  her  face.   That  is 
when  1  would  leap  out  from  my  hiding  place.   She 
always  acted  surprised  and  relieved  that  1  was 
home,  and  she  would  hug  me  for  being  such  a 
tease.   1  miss  times  like  that  so  much  now.   It 
was  so  comforting  to  bury  my  face  in  the  warm,   | 
sweet  smelling  hollow  of  her  neck.   She  would 
stroke  my  hair  and  tell  me  how  much  she  had 
missed  me  during  the  day.   Then,  1  would  follow 
her  upstairs  to  her  room  where  she  would  undress 
from  her  work  clothes  into  a  pair  of  old  tattered 
leans  and  a  thin,  faded,  paisley  shirt.   She  had 
owned  them  before  1  v-jas  born,  and  seventeen  years 
later  she  still  wore  them  with  favoritism.   ^s 
she  was  dressing,  she  would  tell  me  how  her  day 
had  gone  and  then  ask  me  about  my  own.   After  we 
had  filled  each  other  in  on  our  day's  activities, 
we  vjould  go  to  the  kitchen  to  fix  ourselves 
something  for  dinner.   Mom  would  peer  into  the 
magnet-laden  refrigerator  trying  to  think  of 
something  new  for  us  to  eat,  but  most  often  we 
woulii  fix  tuna-salad  sandwiches  and  glasses  of 
Pepsi  on  ice.   \\fith  food  in  hand  we  would  go 
downstairs  and  position  ourselves  on  the  coucli  or 
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the  thick,  green  carpet  on  the  den  floor.   We 
would  turn  off  the  ]i.a;hts,  turn  on  our  favorite 
television  program,  and  share  a  big,  warm  quilted 
blanket.   For  an  hour  or  two  we  would  laugh  and 
enjoy  the  time  we  sjjent  together.   After  a  few 
shows,  we  would  reluctantly  force  ourselves  to 
tear  away  from  the  television.   Mom  would  spend 
the  rest  of  her  night  working  on  church  books, 
bills,  or  housework.   1  would  do  homework  or  talk 
on  the  phone. 

At  bedtime,  1  would  get  into  my  flannel 
pajamas  and  climb  into  the  cold,  slippery  sheets 
of  my  twin  bed.   1  would  curl  up  into  a  tight 
little  ball  and  wait  for  mom  to  come  tuck  me  in. 
Sometimes  I  would  fall  asleep  waiting,  and  T 
would  awake  to  tiny  kisses  all  over  my  cheeks  and 
forehead.   1  would  sit  up  and  wrap  my  arms  around 
her  neck  and  hug  her  close  to  me.   She  would  tell 
me  how  much  she  loved  me  and  that  1  would  always 
be  her  little  girl.   Many  times  she  would  cry 
because  she  felt  like  she  wasn't  a  perfect  mother 
to  my  sister  and  1.   1  would  protest  and  remember 
the  days  that  she  had  tried  to  keep  herself  in 
one  piece  when  it  seemed  that  all  that  lield  her 
life  together  was  unraveling  in  uncontrollable 
fashion.   1  cannot  remember  specific  davs  because 
they  were  all  so  similar  to  one  another.   Mom 
would  come  home  from  work  as  it  it  pained  her  to 
enter  the  house.   She  would  cook  us  supper  in  an 
automated  way  and  then  retreat  to  her  bedroom. 
It  wouldn't  be  long  before  low,  heart-wrenching 
sobs  v7ould  seep  through  the  walls  of  the  house 
into  the  kitchen  where  my  sister  and  1  sat 
listlessly  staring  into  our  plates.   1  would  run 
to  the  bedroom  and  cry,  "Oh,  Mommy,  it  will  be 
alright."   She  would  hug  me  and  cry  on  my 
shoulder  as  we  rocked  back  and  forth  on  the  bed. 
Sometimes  she  would  cry  for  nearly  an  hour  and 
the  whole  time  1  would  condemn  the  circumstance 
that  had  turned  her  from  a  cheerful,  optimistic 
person  into  the  self-criticising,  inconsolable 
one  that  she  had  become.   Divorce  had  broken  my 
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mom's  world  apart.   It  seemed  unfair  that  someone 
who  gave    so  freely  of  herself  had  had  one  of  her 
prized  possessions  taken  away  from  her.   Mom's 
wounds  healed  j^radually,  hut  they  left  deep  scars 
that  reminded  her  of  the  past  she  craved  for  so 
desperately.   She  learned  to  live  and  lauf^h  a,y;air 
beneath  makeup  and  forced  amusement.  A  lot  of  the 
tLme  slie  seemed  as  if  the  divorce  had  never    fazed 
her,  but  she  was  never  again  willing  to  trust  or 
love  anyone  except  those  who  had  already  gained 
her  favor.  I 

The  last  time  that  T  saw  mom  was  a  day  of   I 
both  -joy  and  sadness.   On  the  day  of  my 
graduation,  as  I  was  saying  goodbye  to  a  portion 
of  my  life,  mom  was  leaving  hers  also.   She  was 
going  home  to  live  near  her  family,  away  from  the 
memories  that  plagued  her  in  Radcliff.   I  was 
happy  for  mom  that  she  would  have  the  chance  to 
be  happy  again  with  those  who  would  lavish  her 
with  the  love  and  companionship  that  she  needed. 
Another  part  of  me  cried  for  tlie  loss  of  a  mothei 
and  the  security  of  a  "real"  home.   As  I  hugged 
her  frail  body,  I  could  still  sense  the 
Insecurity  beneath  her  trembling  excitement.   She 
was  risking  everything  for  one  last  chance  to 
find  a  new  meaning  in  life,  even  if  it  meant 
quitting  her  stable  job,  leaving  her  friends  and 
community,  and  me  behind. 

I  didn't  want  to  let  her  go;  I  was  afraid 
that  she  would  get  hurt  too  easily  on  her 
own — without  me  to  hug  her  when  she  cried.   I 
didn't  want  to  see  her  cry  anymore  or  read 
long-ago  written  love  letters  alone  on  her  bed. 
I  wanted  to  go  with  her  to  ensure  that  someone 
would  be  there  with  her  to  share  tuna-salad 
sandwiches  and  laughter,  but  T  let  her  go.   Her 
childlike  anticipation  tliwarted  my  doubts  for  the 
moment.   I  kissed  her  one  last  time  through  tlie 
car  widow  and  then  stepped  away  as  she  backed  out 
of  the  driveway.   With  a  honk  and  a  lingering 
wave  she  was  gone.   Hot  tears  fell  on  my  face  anc 
draine(i  into  the  corners  of  my  moutli.   T  stood 
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there  crying  long  after  her  car  had  disappeared 
from  sight.   I  cried  not  because  I  felt  1  could 
not  live  without  her,  but  because  T  knew  that  it 
would  hurt  us  to  live  without  each  other. 
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BLUE  OCPANS  SALTED  WITH  TEARS 

An,e;ela  D.  Phillips 

To  see  with  those  eyes 

That  see  only 

As  eyes  with  the  wisdom  of  time 

Can  see. 

Blue  oceans  of  experience, 

Salted  with  knowledge. 

The  waves  have  lapped  against 

The  sands  of  time  and 

The  gentle  creases  worn  from 

Erosion  of  disappointment 

Tell  a  story  of  pain, 

A  few  times  the  rain  fell  and 

Flooded  my  heart. 

As  a  seashell  lifted  to  my  ear, 

1  listen  to  your  utterances  of  knowledge. 

I  realize  that  pain  is  a  part  of  Life- 

You  cannot  live  it  for  me. 

You  only  relay  what  you  know  to  be  true. 

I  live  it  and  make  mistakes 

And  always  return  to  the  shores  called 

Home. 

The  oceans  depth 

— fathoms  of  knowledge. 
A  breeze  of  familiarity  wafts. 
Carrying  bits  and  pieces 
Of  this  ocean's  livelihood  to  another, 
From  your  mind  to  mine. 
I  hold  them  (iearly 

-Clinging  tightly,  hol(iing  desperately 
One  last  grasp  to  hold  onto  childhood 
Before  the  ship  goes  down. 
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FINAL  CURTAIN 

Angela  D.  Phillips 

Take  a  bow. 

You  have  played  your  role  well. 

In  fact,  no  one  could  have  played 

your  character  better. 

Now  a  bouquet  of  roses  is  placed 

upon  your  bosom, 

althou,q;h  not  one  thorn 

can  prick  one  rich-red  drop  of 

your  life's  blood. 

Gossamer  ^5;own  and  red-rouged  cheeks 

hide  the  reality 

-suggesting  the  drama  isn't  over. 

But  the  organist's  music  winds  down 

around  the  brain  of  the  audience 

shocked  and  stunned  by 

your  ultimate  performance. 

I  catch  a  whiff  of  the  wilting  carnations 

that  v<;ere  part  of  the  set. 

It  is  pungeatly  painful. 

Alas,  the  lights  fade. 

The  final  black  curtain 

of  rich  velvet  earth 

falls. 

You  rest  embraced  in  memories 

and  satin  sheets. 
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ODE  TO  STUDENT 

Pete  Gemmer 

Surrounded  by  walls 
Brick,  colored  cream 
Lon.e:  long  lectures 
Minutes,  like  hours  seem 

Monotone  voices 
Over  and  over  heard 
Students  lulled- 
By  every  word 

No  matter  the  weather 
No  matter  your  state 
Don't  miss  more  than  twice 
And  don ' t  be  late 
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THE  TRUTH 

Kimberly  J.  Maddox 

Love  me  tomorrow 

No  questions  to  ask 

Take  off  your  costume 

Put  down  your  mask 

To  myself  be  true 

Not  to  live  In  my  lies 

Sorrow  clouds  my  face 

Bringing  tears  to  my  eyes 

Too  tired  to  escape 

Don  '  t  want  to  run 

No  more  darkness 

Need  warmth  of  the  sun 

Hurt  shadows  my  soul 

Words  became  sharp 

Throw  away  committment 

Rip  open  my  heart 

Shed  false,  gain  true 

Clear  sight  to  see 

There  was  always  a  person 

Living  in  me 
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THE  WIND  FOR  A  FPIRND 

Jennifer  S.  Haddix 

One  stormy  night  I  spoke  with  the  Wind 
and  told  him  to  dry  out  your  tears 
and  to  blow  out  your  fears... 
If  you  walk  out  he  will  give  you  a  sign 

and  cross  your  mind, 
the  Wind  will  take  your  worries > 

fly  them  away  and  bury 

He  will  come  back  to  me  and  givre  me 
the  smell  of  your  hair, 
the  soft  of  your  voice 
and  the 
taste  of  your  lips... 
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THE  GREAT  ONE 
Sterling  Smith 

A  deep  blue  sunset  was  beginning,  painting 
streaks  of  red,  orange  and  violet  across  the  sky. 
In  the  forest,  the  nightingale  awoke  and  poured 
forth  its  lonesome  melody  into  the  air.   Its  high 
and  sweet  song  stirred  the  silence,  creating 
thouglits  of  lonliness  with  a  touch  of  hope  for  a 
brighter  tomorrow. 

Sara  stood  on  the  open  parapet  looking  out 
oyer  lie  r  homeland  thinking  of  love  and  nature, 
things  of  beauty  and  happiness.   Her  love  would 
someday  come  and  join  her  as  ruler  of  this 
beautiful  land.   ^roiTi  over  the  sea  he  would 
emerge,  out  of  the  distant  lands,  unknown 
countries  tliat  existed  only  in  legend  and  song. 
In  a  vision  the  Great  One  had  shov^7n  her  a 
likeness  of  her  prince  from  the  kingdom  over  the 
sea.   Even  if  no  one  else  believed  her,  she  knew 
that  someday  her  prince  would  come. 

From  the  castle,  the  music  of  pipe,  lyre  and 
flute  celebrated  the  end  of  a  good  year.   It  was 
a  time  for  everyone  in  the  kingdom  to  enjoy,  to 
celebrate,  and  to  be  thankful  for  another  year  of 
peace  and  prosperity.   Lavish  was  the  feast, 
bountiful  with  the  fruit  of  the  new  harvest  as 
well  as  freshly  aged  malt  and  hops.   All  was 
given  freely  from  The  Great  One  as  everyone  knew; 
peasant,  serf,  noble,  and  royalty  alike. 

Sara,  the  Princess,  did  not  celebrate  the 
good  fortune  as  did  the  others.   Her  father,  in 
his  wickedness,  had  locked  her  in  the  highest 
tower,  as  punishment  for  her  rebellion  of  his 
marital  ^^;ishes  for  her.   The  king  had  arranged 
for  her  to  marry  a  prince  from  a  neighboring 
kingdom.   This  prince  was  a  bumbling  fool,  one 
whom  all  the  v^romen  in  the  kingdom  lauf^hed  about. 
When  her  father  told  her  to  marry  him,  she 
refused  him.   He  was  unable  to  punish  her  in  any 
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other  way,  so  he  deprived  her  tlie  celebraLlon  of 
the  new   harvest. 

Sara  retreated  back  Into  the  tiny  room  at 
the  top  of  the  tower.   A  llffht  la  the  corner 
played  lambent  upon  the  bare  features  of  the 
danj?eoa-like  room.  \   wooden  framed  mirror  was 
the  onlv  adornment,  standing  like  a  silent 
watchman,  its  frame  ornately  carved  with  scenes 
of  chivalry  and  lieroic  deeds.   One  was  of  a 
handsome  ragged  prince  rescuing  a  beautiful 
princess  from  the  jaws  of  a  huge  slavering 
(i  ration.   Another  was  one  of  the  same  couple 
riding  a  unicorn  next  to  a  deep  blue  sea.   Still 
another  showed  the  prince  stepping  out  of  the  se 
into  t'ne  arms  of  the  waiting  princess.   The 
others  were  similar  with  the  same  prince  and 
princess  in  each.   She  didn't  understand  the 
story  but  the  engravings  captured  her  attention. 

She  studied  her  image  in  the  mirror.   She 
was  lithe  and  supple,  a  beautiful  image  in  her 
favorite  dress.   A  purple  bodice  witli  a  long 
flowing  white  tress  v/hlch  dragged  behind  her  whe 
she  v,7alked.   At  seventeen,  she  was  well  into  the 
marriage  age,  her  body  ripe,  lithe  and  supple. 
She  had  never  been  with  a  man,  remaining  pure  fo 
when  her  prince  came. 

A  prince  was  what  she  needed  now,  one  to 
rescue  her  from  her  evil  father  and  to  carry  her 
off  into  the  sunset  on  a  velvet  vinlcorn.    She 
v^7anted  a  prince  as  handsome  as  the  one  in  the 
mirror.   She  began  to  imagine  that  this  was  her 
prince  and  the  deeds  were  showing  his  love  for 
her.   Then  she  knew  for  certain  that  this  was  he 
prince  and  tliat  these  deeds  v7ere  for  her,  for  sh 
could  feel  the  presence  of  The  Great  One. 

The  Great  One  sat  up  in  bed,  suddenly 
realizing  what  would  happen  next. 

Tag  Wins  low  awoke  in  high  spirits  from  a 
nightmare  which  he  couldn't  fully  remember,  and 
didn't  really  want  to.   Slowly  ascending  into 
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consc  Loiisness ,  he  recalled  small  bits  and  pieces 
of  the  dream,  which  only  made  the  dream  more 
elusive.   He  groped  on  the  bedside  stand,  found 
his  glasses  and  shoved  them  onto  his  face.   He 
swung  his  feet  over  the  edge,  arose,  stretched, 
then  made  his  way  toward  the  mirror  to  examine 
his  princely  features. 

"You  good-looking  handsome,  devil,"  he  said 
to  the  reflection,  "you  look  Maaahvelous  this 
morning,  and  somewhere  out  there  is  a  princess 
waiting  for  you  to  come  to  her  rescue." 

"Yes,  definitely,"  he  imagined  she  would 
say,  "a  true  specimen  of  masculine  perfection. 
The  absolute  desire  of  everything  female  upon 
this,  or  any  other  world." 

That  is  what  she  would  say,  the  princess  of 
his  mirror.   The  one  depicted  in  the  engraved 
mirror.   The  mirror  was  ornately  carved  with 
scenes  of  a  beautiful  princess  being  rescued  by  a 
handsome  prince.   That  handsome  prince  was  him. 
He  was  so  good-looking,  it  had  to  be. 

Tag  chuckled  to  himself,  stepping  into  his 
shower  and  letting  the  warm  water  rush  over  his 
body.   He  wished  that  the  princess  could  be  real, 
then  prayed  silently,  hoping  that  someone  would 
hear  his  wisli.   She  spoke  to  him,  but  only  in  his 
mind.   If  she  could  only  be  real. 

\    fresh  morning  sea  breeze  brushed  across 
Tag's  face  as  he  stepped  out  onto  the  hedge  lined 
patio  and  joined  his  already  seated  mother,  who 
sat  reading  the  newspaper,  still  unaware  of  his 
presence. 

"Good  morning, Mother, "  he  said  taking  a 
seat,  "isn't  it  a  lovely  day.   1  feel  wonderful." 

"Well,  that's  a  change,"  said  his  mother 
looking  up  from  lier  paper,  "What  brought  this 
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"Well,"  said  Tag  slowly,  the  guys  —  you 

know  Ralph  and  Rrian  —  well,  they've  fixed  me  up 

with  this  blind  date  tonight,  and  from  \^7hat  tliey 
say,  she's  a  real  doll." 
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"Oh,"  said  his  mother,  her  eyes  brightenintj;, 
"you're  .k^oing  out  with  a  girl.   I'm  so  happy  for 
you.   When  are  you  going?   You'll  need  new 
clothes  to  wear,"   His  mother's  eyes  teared  as 
she  smiled,  and  bent  across  the  table  to  grab 
Tag's  hand,   "Oh,  I'm  so  happy  for  you." 

"You  don't  have  to  get  me  new  clothes,  Mom," 
said  Tag  in  a  superior  tone,  "any  girl  would  be 
privileged  to  be  in  my  presence,  it  doesn't 
matter  what  I'm  wearing." 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  his  mother,  "1 
unde  rstand ," 

Her  ability  to  melt  his  anxiety  was  one  of 
the  things  he  liked  about  liis  princess.   He  would 
imagine  himsel f  in  the  role  of  the  handsome 
prince  rescuing  her  from  the  fangs  of  the  evil 
dragon,  or  from  the  dungeon  of  the  cruel  king, 
\fter  his  father's  death,  he  thought  about  the 
princess  more  and  more.   Much  to  his  mother's 
chagrin,  he  abandoned  most  of  his  friends  and 
retreated  into  his  own  world  where  he  was  prince 
to  a  lovely  princess.   Tlis  mother  had  given  up 
trying  to  get  Tag  to  date  other  girls,  and  he  was 
glad;  other  girls  were  far  from  the  perfection  of 
his  princess. 

The  Great  One  was  getting  slightly 
pretentious  with  this,  and  a  tad  bit  tired,  so  he 
decided  to  take  the  weelcend  off  and  spend  some 
time  in  New  England  with  relatives. 

Sara  awoke  with  a  start  as  the  door  to  her 
tower  prison  was  violently  thrust  open.   Her     j 
father  stood  in  the  doorway  holding  a  large 
doorbolt  in  his  arms. 

"Princess  Sara,"  snoke  the  king  showing  his 
quality  by  by  tlie  tone  of  his  voice,  "your 
punishment  is  over.   I've  decided  to  find  your 
prince  by  a  contest.   The  man  v^;ho  remains  alive 
at  the  end  of  the  day  will  be  your  new  husl)an!l." 
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Sara  remained  silent.  The  deadly  news  had 
distressed  her  so  inucli  that  slie  hej^an  to  cry. 
Her  father,  the  cruel  and  vicious  man  that  he 
was,  dropped  tlie  bolt  with  a  loud  clatter  and 
stormed  down  the  towers  steps  nearly  tripping 
over  his  robes. 

The  Great  One  was  still  enjoying  the  crisp 
winter  air  of  New  England.   He  was  unaware  of  the 
turn  of  events . . 

Humming  to  himself,  Tag  checked  his  watcli 
and  skipped  down  tlie  stairs.   It  was  seven 
thirty,  and  he  had  to  be  at  Brian's  apartment  at 
eight  to  meet  his  blind  date.   He  was  a  little 
apprehensive  about  going  out,  but  his  fears  were 
calmed  by  thinking  about  his  princess  waiting  for 
him.   This  blind  date  would  fade  in  comparison  to 
his  princess.   Chuckling  to  himself,  he  stepped 
into  his  mother's  Coupe  de'Ville  and  drove  off 
for  Brian's. 

At  the  Newark  airport.  The  Great  One  stood 
in  line  waiting  to  board  for  the  flight  liome. 

The  day  of  the  contest  had  arrived  in  the 
kingdom.   Sara  wasn't  happy,  but  she  had  no 
choice  but  to  attend,  being  a  princess  and  all, 
All  of  the  arrogant,  conceited  men  from  the 
surrounding  kingdoms  were  present,  each  to  try  to 
win  her  hand  from  the  fifty  or  so  others.   She 
groaned  as  she  noticed  the  bumbling  fool  prince 
from  the  next  kingdom  ride  in  on  a  spotted  mare. 
No  sign  of  her  prince,  but  she  still  had  hope,  if 
very  little. 

She  hung  her  head  and  sobbed  shortly,  until 
her  father  poked  1ier  in  the  back  with  his 
scepter.   "Are  all  ready  to  begin  the  contest?" 
he  yelled  to  the  field.   Heads  nodded. 

"Then  let  the  game  begin!"  he  shouted. 
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The  Great  One  was  enjoying  a  complimenr.ary 
drink  on  the  plane,  admiring  the  stewardess' 
lovely  posterior.  ,. 

Brian  and  Ralph  were  waiting  in  their 
apartment  when  Tag  arrived. 

"Hey, Tag,"  said  Brian  patting  him  on  the 
back,  "are  vou  ready  for  the  night  of  your  life? 

"The  question  is,"  gloated  Tag,  "is  she 
ready  for  me?" 

Ralph  and  Brian  both  suppressed  a  giggle. 

"Brian,"  said  Ralph,  "show  her  in  so  Tag 
here  can  meet  the  girl." 

Brian  left  the  room.   Tag  v\/aited  in 
anticipation  thinking  that  the  girl  must  be  very 
shy  and  probably  a  bit  on  the  fat  side,  not  at 
all  like  his  princess. 

From  the  otiier  room  came  a  high  pitched 
squeal.   Brian  entered  the  room  holding  a  pig 
dressed  in  doll  clothing.   He  thrust  the  pig  int 
Tag's  arms.   "Herf,Tag,"  he  said,  "your  dream   .| 
girl." 

Tag's  mouth  hung  open  for  an  instant  before 
he  recovered.   He  then  had  time  to  be 
embarrassed,  then  shocked.   Hol(iing  back  tears. 
Tag  ran  out  to  the  car,  forgetting  that  he  still 
had  the  pig  in  Ills  arms.  J 

The  Great  vine's  plane  had  landed  at  home. 
He  went  into  his  house  to  find  things  a  little 
different  than  he  had  left  them. 

Wait  a  minute,  I'm  gonna  quit  referring  to 
The  Great  One  in  the  third  person  and  refer  to 
myself  as  "1."   1  had  Just  arrived  home  to  find 
things  in  a  terrible  mess.  I 

^irst  things  first.   Sara  was  at  a  contest 
with  men  fighting  to  the  death  to  get  her  hand  i 
marriage.   Second,  Tag  was  just  embarrassed  to 
near  death  by  his  only  friends.   The  thing  T  was 
mad  about  was    that  1  had  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it. 
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I  decided  to  do  someChlnja;  that  I  promised  T 
would  never  <lo  as  a  writer:  Interfere  with  iny 
characters.  There  was  no  choice  novvf,  tht)iigh.  T 
had  to  do  something  or  the  evil  characters  would 
win  and  then  the  story  wouldn't  sell.  Or  worse, 
my  puhlisher  would  cancel  his  contract. 

I  decided  to  talk  to  Ta.s;  first. 

"What  the  .  .  ?"  ,  gasped  Tag,  "l^n^ere  the 
hell  am  I?". 

"Shut  up,"  I  said,  "I  just  had  to  write  you 
outside  of  the  story  for  a  minute." 

Tag  looked  around,  but  was  still  unable  to 
determine  where  my  voice  was  coming  from. 

"Look,  Tag,"  I  said,  "I'm  sorry,  but  I  had  to 
do  something,  they  were  ruining  my  story." 

"Are  you  Cod?"  he  managed  to  gasp. 

I  then  realized  that  Tag  didn't  know  what 
the  heck  was  going  on.   I  had  never  been  in  my 
character's  shoes  before,  but  I  guessed  that  he 
must  think  of  me  as  a  god.   After  all,  I  was  his 
creator.   It  took  me  about  an  hour  of  good  solid 
writing  to  finally  explain  to  Tag  what  was  going 
on. 

"Let  me  get  this  straight,"  he  said,  "You're 
my  author,  I'm  just  a  character  in  a  story  of 
yours.   I  don't  believe  it." 

It  took  me  another  hour  to  try  to  convince 
him  I  was  telling  the  trutli.   I  finally  resorted 
to  writing  in  a  hideous  beast  next  to  him,  full 
of  flowing  and  disgusting  adjectives.   He  finally 
believed. 

"So,"  I  began,  "I  decided  to  give  you  a 
choice  in  your  destiny  now.   It's  the  first  time 
I  ever  did  that  for  a  character. 

Tag  \-jas    thrilled.   At  first  he  thought  of  me 
as  a  sort  of  Genie  in  a  bottle  and  wished  for 
lots  of  money  and  junk.   But  then  later,  as  I 
guessed  he  would  he  wished  to  be  with  Sara  alone 
on  their  own  little  world,  with  their  own  little 
kingdom.   T  just  simply  erased  everyone  else  out 
of  the  picture.   Tag  wanted  to  write  Brian's  and 
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Ralph's  deaths,  so  T  let  him.   Tt  was  d Ls^us t in^ 
and  T  was  shocked  that  it  came  from  a  character 
createci,   But  T  couldn't  have  made  a  more  fittin 
death  (erasure)  myself, 

1  mostly  leave  them  alone  now.   Every 
Christmas  T  drop  in  and  create  them  a  wonderful 
gift  or  a  new  castle,   1  did  help  out  once  when 
Tag  v^7as  impotent  hy  creating  him  a  new  set  of 
testicles,   I  didn't  know  the  first  ones  1 
created  were  bad.   They  named  their  first  child 
after  me.   He  is  a  gorgeous  little  boy  lust  like 
his  namesake,   I've  been  tutoring  him  myself,  an 
someday  fie  may  grow  up  to  be  a  great  v^7riter  just 
like  the  Great  One, 
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Small  Bare  Feet 

by 

H.  Inness  Probizanski 


Spurred  on  by  visions  of  teachers  and 
multiplication,  he  picked  up  speed,  bare  feet 
skimming  over  the  dust  and  weeds  and  rocks  of  the 
old  mining  road.   The  trees  and  vines  overhanging 
the  path  were  a  blur,  and  the  only  sound  in 
Arlee's  ears  was  the  rush  of  wind  and  the  rush  of 
blood,  mingling  in  the  late  afternoon  sun. 

Arlee's  race  had  begun  at  the  head  of  this 
road  in  a  small,  two  room  house.   With  a  bounce 
and  a  whoop  he  vaulted  off  the  top  step  of  the 
wooden  porch,  his  feet  already  pumping  before 
they  hit  the  ground,  three  feet  down  and  several 
feet  out. 

An  only  child,  he  lived  with  his  parents. 
There  were  no  neighbors,  no  playmates,  no  dogs, 
cats,  or  pets  of  any  kind,  no  television,  and 
worst  of  all  no  radio.   Even  his  cousin  Tom  who 
lived  in  town  had  a  radio.   There  were  no  other 
houses  within  half-a-day's  walk,  over  several 
dogpaths  and  mountains  away.   For  company  he 
climbed  the  trees  and  watched  the  birds,  (there 
were  many),  and  squirrels,  (there  were  few). 

He  slept  in  the  living  room  on  a  small, 
steel  cot  of  unknown  origin,  and  lay  looking  out 
of  the  window  at  the  field  across  the  creek. 
There  had  once  been  a  sawmill  there,  but  now  it 
belonged  to  the  stickweeds  and  briars,  punctuated 
only  occasionally  by  scarce  glimpses  of  rusting 
brown  machinery. 


He  fell  asleep  at  night  watching  the  rim  of 
the  sun  creep  behind  mountain  ridges  that  were 
his  sole  companions. 

As  Arlee  sped  down  the  road,  sweat  ran  down 
the  front  of  his  face  and  fell  on  the  thin  mantle 
of  dust  that  covered  his  T-shirt.   Streaks  and 
whorls  of  dust  lay  on  his  chest  beneath  the 
cotton,  sifted  through  the  fabric  and  swirling 
across  his  skin  like  shifting  tattoos. 

Stumbling  once,  he  caught  himself.   Sheer 
determination,  (and  the  vision  of  his  Mother 
holding  hs  torn  jeans  in  one  hand  and  a  switch  in 
the  other),  overcame  the  effects  of  gravity. 
Arlee  knew  he  would  not  get  another  pair,  but 
that  he  would  have  to  wear  them  with  patches,  and 
patches  became  loose  when  the  Fall  winds  began  to 
blow.   Come  Winter,  not  only  would  Arlee 's  nose 
become  red  and  raw,  but  his  knees  also. 

The  smell  of  harsh  diesel  fumes  in  the  air 
wrenched  Arlee' s  mind  into  the  present.   He  had 
reached  the  end  of  the  dirt  road  and  the 
beginning  of  the  gravel.   Here  the  mountains 
opened  up  a  little,  and  the  road  was  smoother, 
though  steep,  on  into  town  some  several  miles 
away.   He  slowed  to  a  trot.   Behind  him  dust 
plumes  rose  into  the  trees. 

It  would  be  around  the  next  curve,  if  he 
weren't  too  late.   He  tried  to  run  again,  knowing 
the  driver  wouldn't  wait  for  him,  but  the  gravel 
kept  his  speed  down  to  a  frantic  shuffle.   In  his 
mind  he  could  see  the  bus  doors  closing  as  he 
rounded  the  bend.   He  began  to  trot  on  the  balls 
of  his  feet,  his  face  squeezed  tight  against  the  I 
pain  of  the  sharp  gravel. 

The  huge  machine  was  sitting  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  road  as  he  rounded  the  bend.   Beneath  the 
shade  of  a  huge  black  oak,  the  bus  hummed  and 


shook,  throwing  out  grey  clouds  of  smoke  and  the 
smell  of  hot  rubber  tires.   Long  and  blue,  the 
Dookmobile  shimmered  in  the  air,  vibrating  from 
the  engine  and  the  energy;  the  energy  of  all  the 
Dooks,  stories,  and  pictures  inside.   It  was  a 
:an  on  wheels,  thought  Arlee,  a  can  filled  full 
d-th  the  smells  of  fading  yellow  paper  and 
Library  paste,  of  dim  inky  pictures  that  tossed 
^our  thoughts  headlong  into  Summer,  with  no  room 
"or  thoughts  of  Fall  and  school  and  homework. 

It  came  twice  each  year,  rolling  in  like 
ilockwork,  or  the  migration  of  the  birds.   Once 
It  the  beginning  of  June  it  came  to  dispense  the 
)Ooks,  and  once  again  at  the  beginning  of  August, 
;o  gather  them  all  up  and  stow  them  away  until 
iiext  year.   To  miss  it  the  first  time  was  to  miss 
t  forever.   No  books  were  given  in  the  Fall  when 
;chool  began. 

Mounting  the  steps  through  the  hissing 
lydraulic  doors,  Arlee  squeezed  his  eyes  shut, 
'.basing  away  the  flickering  dots  of  light  in  the 
im  shade.   The  odor  of  books  filled  his  nose, 
md  he  began  to  think  of  what  he  would  like  in 
he  way  of  companions.   A  book  on  caves,  he 
;.hought ,  to  burrow  deep  underground  with,  beneath 
he  fallen  leaves  and  rocks  to  where  he  could 
raell  the  moist  earth  and  explore  hidden  rivers 
nd  rooms;  or  maybe  a  book  on  airplanes,  (with 
ull-color  illustrations),  to  take  him  soaring 
bove  the  clouds  into  cool,  blue  air  where  he 
ould  look  down  at  the  tiny  speck  of  his  house. 

Arlee  flinched  as  he  looked  up  and  saw  two 
arge  glaring  eyes  staring  back  at  him.   For  a 
rief  instant,  he  thought  they  were  two 
unny-side  up  eggs,  and  he  fell  backwards  against 
ihe  windows  of  the  closed  doors. 

I     "I  was  just  about  to  leave,  vou  know,"  came 
1  wheezing  voice  from  beneath  the  eggs,  "so  hurry 


up,  find  what  you  want,  and  bring  it  to  me.   Ju 
filling  out  the  card  will  take  you  five  minutes 
what  with  writing  your  name  and  all,  and  I've 
already  stayed  longer  than  I'd  like.   I  can't 
drive  these  roads  after  dark,  ray  eyes  ain't  wha 
they  used  to  be." 

Arlee  inwardly  agreed,  and  nodded  his  head 
Two  fried  eggs  weren't  much  in  the  way  of  eyes, 
and  it  would  be  awfully  hard  to  drive  with  them 
at  night.   He  smiled  to  himself  as  he  jumped  up 
from  the  tiny  stairwell  and  slid  past  the  drive 
into  the  back.   Behind  him  the  startled  driver 
slumped  deeper  into  his  seat,  and  muttered 
something  to  himself  about  addled  children  and 
dinner. 

Counting  the  teardrop-shaped  lights  above 
his  head,  Arlee  made  his  way  down  the  aisle.   T 
lights  resembled  those  found  on  the  tailfins  of 
his  uncle's  Chevrolet,  only  clear  and  small. 
Studs  and  rivets  filed  down  from  the  ceiling  in 
neat  lines,  disappearing  behind  the  tops  of  the 
shelves.   Bare  of  paint,  the  worn  wood  tilted  i 
precarious  angles,  held  up  partly  by  braces  and 
partly  by  the  weight  of  the  books.   The  closene 
of  them  filled  Arlee's  head  with  the  smell  of 
sticky  pine  and  splinters,  a  smell  that  would 
cling  to  the  books  on  lazy  afternoons  as  he  sat 
cross-legged  and  hidden  atop  some  ridge. 

Arlee  knew  the  organization  of  the 
bookmobile  by  heart.   Over  here,  faded  romance 
novels  with  torn  covers  read  by  moonlight  and 
giggling  girls,  hidden  behind  blankets  -  there, 
how-to-books:   Teach  Yourself  Electronics,  and 
long  for  some  wire  and  batteries  ;  Learn 
Carpentery  at  Home,  and  yearn  for  a  hammer  and 
nails ;  Learn  Spanish  or  Latin,  confuse  everyone 
and  get  strange  glances;  Learn  to  Dance,  and  ge 
whipped  ;  Learn  to  Draw  the  Human  Figure,  and  ge 


whipped  again,  only  worse.   Arlee  stayed  away 
from  the  how-to-books. 

The  back  of  the  shelves  was  where  he  wanted 
to  be.   Lit  by  the  struggling  sunbeams  that 
worked  their  way  through  the  dusty  double 
windows,  the  back  rows  were  filled  with  his  sort 
of  books.   Here  were  the  adventures  and  perils 
that  he  would  eat,  drink,  and  breathe  throughout 
the  hot  Summer.   These  were  his  favorites,  and  he 
knew  that  if  he  were  given  the  chance,  he  would 
struggle  home  with  them  all  in  his  arms,  to  gorge 
himself  until  he  burst  with  strange  tales  of  the 
world's  wonders. 

Of  course  he  could  only  have  three. 

Up  in  the  front  of  the  bookmobile  the  driver 
'coughed,  startling  Arlee  out  of  his  trance.   The 
driver  sat  perched  on  the  edge  of  his  seat  like  a 
jStout  giant  bird,  staring  and  waiting  and 
ioccasionally  gunning  the  tired  engine  into  fits 
of  exaggerated  and  prolonged  spasms. 

Quickly  Arlee  reached  down  beneath  a  shelf 
and  grabbed  a  large  tattered  book  with  a  biplane 
on  the  cover.   Spinning  around,  he  jumped  and 
'snatched  another  thick  book,  this  one  with  a 
Ibattling  stegosaurus  and  triceratops  trodding 
amid  a  prehistoric  iungle. 

While  walking  slowly  toward  the  driver, 
Arlee' s  attention  was  grasped  by  the  glimmer  of  a 
Igolden  earring.   With  a  swift  tug,  Arlee  rescued 
jthe  one-eyed  pirate  by  shoving  him  tightlv  under 
Ibis  arm  between  the  dinosaurs  and  the  biplane. 

The  rubber  floor  mat  under  his  feet  was 
warm,  and  the  tiny  ridges  raised  goosebumps  along 
his  back.   As  he  walked,  he  stared  at  everything, 
istudying  it.   This  would  be  the  last  time  he 
would  see  so  many  books  until  he  returned  his  new 


friends.   All  too  soon  they  would  be  exchanged 
for  textbooks  filled  with  strict  ratios  and 
percentaj^es ,  and  a  few  short  stories  squeezed 
in-between  sentence  diagrams. 

"Let's  have  them,"  the  driver  roared,  his 
voice  amplified  by  the  close  sheet-metal  walls. 
"Here's  your  pencil,  and  here's  the  cards  to  fill 
out.   Put  the  name  of  the  book  on  top  of  each, 
and  your  name  on  the  bottom.   Leave  room  for  me 
to  stamp  the  date  in  the  middle,  and  if  you  need 
help  tell  me  quick,  so's  we  can  both  ^et  out  of 
here." 

Arlee  was  already  busy,  cataloging  all  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  the  bookmobile,  placing  each 
into  it's  proper  slot,  to  retrieve  them  later 
from  memory  and  gaze  at  them. 

"Are  you  deaf,  boy!"  yelled  the  driver. 
"Can  you  write?   Because  if  you  don't  start 
writing  I'll  never  be  out  of  here  before  dark!   I 
should  have  been  gone  half  an  hour  ago,  so  if  you 
want  those  books  you'd  better  hurry  and  get 
moving ! " 

Spurred  by  the  thought  of  his  books  being 
wrenched  from  his  hands  and  returned  to  the 
shelves,  Arlee  grabbed  the  pencil  from  the 
driver's  hand  and  began  to  write. 

After  all  three  cards  had  been  filled  out, 
Arlee  gently  positioned  the  books  under  his  arm, 
just  so,  and  handed  the  pencil  back  to  the 
driver. 

"I  don't  know  why  we  still  bother  to  come 
out  all  this  way,"  sighed  the  driver,  "you're 
about  the  only  person  I  see  out  here,  except  for 
a  few  old  women  a  couple  of  miles  back,  who 
stagger  down  from  Bull  Creek  to  get  an  apronload 
of  romance  novels.   If  they  ever  quit,  let  me 


tell  you,  I'll  be  the  first  person  to  recommend 
droppin.^  this  route,  and  then  you'll  have  to  po 
into  tovm  to  plague  the  librarian  there.   There 
won't  be  anymore  road  work  for  Charlie  Wilson, 
let  me  tell  you." 

Arlee  gazed  up  at  the  driver  serenely.   That 
was  ridiculous!   No  books?   That  would  be 
impossible,  like  not  being  able  to  wade  because 
the  creek  disappeared,  or  not  being  able  to  climb 
into  the  top  of  a  beech  tree  and  spit  down  to  the 
ground  because  the  branches  vanished.   It  could 
never  happen. 

"Get  on  out  of  here,  boy,"  wheezed  the 
driver,  "you're  touched  with  somethin'  and  I  hope 
it  ain't  catching.   I  got  no  more  time  to  spare." 

He  lumped  out  eagerly  as  the  door  hissed 
open  and  a  new  wave  of  moist  heat  came  rolling 
into  the  stifling  cab.   As  soon  as  his  feet  hit 
the  dirt,  the  huge  machine  began  it's  slow, 
arthritic  turn  back  toward  town.   Blasted  by  a 
wave  of  heat  and  smoke,  Arlee  stood  and  stared 
after  it,  listening  to  its  squeals  and  grunts 
long  after  it  had  disappeared. 

Arlee  stared  at  the  books  under  hs  arm  and 
smiled.   Slowly  he  began  to  think  of  what  the 
driver  had  said,  of  how  fragile  this  pleasure 
was,  and  of  how  he  depended  so  much  on  the  old 
women  he  had  never  seen  struggling  down  that 
path,  a  steep  path  that  would  become  more  and 
more  difficult  each  year.   Any  year,  next  year, 
might  find  the  road  to  tough  or  too  long  for  them 
to  travel,  and  that  would  be  the  end  of  it. 

He  struggled  to  think  of  it  as  a  cloud 
passed  over  the  sun  and  threw  his  face  into 
shadow. 


Sliding  from  under  his  arm,  a  book  fell  an 
lay  in  the  dust.  From  the  front  of  its  cover 
shone  a  buccaneer's  scarred  smile,  and  a  golden 
earring  glittering  in  the  sun  of  the  Ivory  Coas 
Suddenly  he  could  feel  the  hustle  and  bustle  of 
rolling  dinosaurs  and  hear  the  sputter  of  a 
squadron  of  planes.  By  the  time  he  had  reached 
down  and  straightened  up  he  was  smiling. 

Slowly  at  first,  and  then  gaining  speed  pa 

the  gravel,  he  raced  back  up  the  road,  the  dust 

parting  and  flying  beneath  a  pair  of  small  bare 
feet. 


chance  encounters 
for  Frankie  Addams 

by 

Angela  Phillips 


passing  on  the  street,  our  eyes  ever  meeting 

and  our  souls  a  link  wanting, 

but  never  a  word  is  spoken 

chance  encounters  leave  us  alone 

with  so  much  more  needed  to  make 

a  body  a  home. 

i  sit  and  stare  today  into  a  gray  November  sky 

(is  my  gray  your  gray?) 

asking  the  snowflakes  who  i  am  and  them  whispering 

you  are  you.   i  cry  i  must  be  more  than  me.   and  i 

rise  and 

look  through  the  mirror  darkly. 

stepping  through  the  looking  glass,  i  merge  with 

myself 

and  find  that  this  is  all  there  is.   Nothing  less 

at  least 

but,  too,  nothing  more.   And  with  another  chance 

encounter, 

the  me  of  we  is  left  empty  and  by  myself,  but  not 

alone. 

I'll  write  the  things  1  want  to  say. 

and  you  will  sleep  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 


Framed 

by 

Angela  Phillips 


Pictures  on  the  wall, 

fixed  facsimiles  on  film  of  forgotten  friend's 
Framed  memories  kept  behind  glass 
in  a  place  where  time  will  always  stand  still- 
Doing  hard  time. 

No  bail  can  be  paid  to  go  back  to  smiling  days. 
Hands  tooled  with  life 

chip  away  at  the  rock  solid  clock 
without  rhyme  or  reason  to  make  sense  out  of  me 
ways. 

So  on  we  go  until  we  stop 

where  nobody  knows  if  that  smile  was  a  flip-flo 
But  captured  in  a  flash 
we  arrest  the  reality  of  now 
And  the  future  believes  of  the  past 
what  is  on  the  wall, 
framed  and  hung  for 
the  crime  of  passing  time. 
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Vicious  Life  Cycles 

"...  Anything  that  Is  careless  enough  to  get  caught  In 

my  web. 

I  have  to  live,  don't  I?" 

E.B.  White's 
Charolette's  Web 

by 

Angela  Phillips 


Creepy,  Crawley 

Spinning,  Reeling 

A  beautiful  woven  death-trap 

Of  silken  threads  so  fine — 

"Anything  to  sustain  this  life  of  mine" 

The  dew  falls 

Dripping,  Clinging 

Creating  beauty  in  brilliant  and  sunlit  facets 

Glimmering,  Shimmering 

in  the  crisp  morning  breeze. 

Sitting  on  the  silken  threads  so  fine 

you  wait — a  graceful  preyer. 

A  fly  lands 

Struggling,  Tangling 

No  chance  for  escape 

Give  up  the  ghost 

Shroud  the  victim  in  silken  threads  so  fine. 

"Anything  to  sustain  this  life  of  mine" 

Among  the  silken  threads  so  fine. 

You  dine  and  drink  the  blood  red  wine. 
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Thunder  Thighs 

by 
Angela  Phillips 


As  sole  claps 

pavement 

in  steady  rhythm 

Fat  tumbles  together- 

The  rumble  of  thunder  thighs. 
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Whale  Song 

by 
Tom  Puckett 


The  sea  is  our  womb,  loves, 

and  life  is  ever-deepening. 
The  young  are  swimming  sweet  laudanum  sleep, 

fair  Luna  plays  on  the  bay. 

These  days  are  old,  loves 

and  this  world  is  nearly  full. 
The  dance  is  swift  at  hand. 

Forget  but  a  moment  the  lamps  that  glisten 

beyond,  tipon  the  shore. 
You  sing  for  a  lover  who  will  not  listen 

and  waste  the  light  to  mourn. 

The  ocean  is  a  wash  by  morning. 

Tides  forever  roll  away. 

Come  and  make  love.   I  will  teach  you  a  song 

Younger  than  Earth  by  a  day. 

Let  those  without  song. 

Without  love  and  sorrow. 

Build  up  their  granite  tombs, 

While  the  thrusts  of  our  passions  ripple  the  belly 

Of  the  timeless,  celestial  womb. 
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Tarot  Divinative 

by 

Tom  Puckett 


Magician-  with  your  secret  signs 
Aligned  in  myriad  mysteries  ;  ' 

Washed  in  the  flickering,  golden  light-         | 
Channel  of  virtue  and  wisdom. 

'i 
Spin  your  shining  spell  upon  i 

The  fiery  orbit  crystal.  i 

Prick  the  shifting  sands  of  gloom 
Like  a  single,  keening  thought.  ■ 

Show  me  the  rainbows  in  elm-grain,  , 

And  solemn  memories  in  stone. 

Grasping  for  Heaven,  find  the  mastery  of  Earth, 
And  by  my  hand  divine. 
Sing  in  me,  muse! 

Language  is  symbol  and  image  is  myth  ; 
The  truest  words  unspoken. 

I  am  the  fool! 

I  am  the  laughing,  wretched  fool. 

Dancing  upon  the  precipice. 

I  am  the  heckling,  bouncing  jester 

Bridled  with  vexing  bells. 

Tipping  the  cask  to  the  setting  sun, 

My  skullcap  wearily  nods. 

I  shall  drink  with  the  Priestess  high. 

Her  crown  is  the  ringed  moon. 

Brimming  cup  of  living  milk. 

Reflective  lamp  of  Isis  on  her  breast. 

Praise  the  Gods  of  mystic  wisdom 

Who  call  me  to  this  shrine! 

Fertile  link,  mytic  bride 

She  will  whisper  secrets  through  the  night. 
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I  am  the  harvest  virgin! 
Born  of  a  September  song- 
Nine  pentacles  and  seven  cups 
I  carry  on  the  hermit's  path. 
I  am  the  green-eyed,  laughing  fool 
Who  will  not  heed  the  hierophant. 

Each  of  us  all,  our  secrets  must  attempt 

To  divine  from  some  higher,  prevailing  grip. 

Each  of  us  bound  by  rules  unnaraed- 

Your  title,  my  vision,  one  and  the  same. 

Each  to  our  destined  niche  we  lie. 

Belly  up,  nude  to  the  sky 

Circling  on  the  vast  zodiacal  disc. 
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La  Danse  Macabre 

by 

Tom  Puckett 


Shimmering  hues  of  Autumn's  high  altar 

Speckled  with  harvest  sunbeams; 

Diana's  haven,  where  children  of  rainbows 

Gather  with  psyche  aglow. 

A  wand' ring  minstrel  charms  the  air 

With  draughts  of  a  sensual  liquor; 

Whispering  leaves  assent. 

Evening  falls,  and  sends  the  troupe  climbing 

Forested,  rocky  inclines, 

Pausing  upon  the  purpling  slopes 

To  spy,  embrace  and  smile. 

Life,  by  the  spell  of  the  lotus-bloom 

Becomes  a  weirded  dream; 

The  form  is  lightly  misted. 

Summoned  by  Bacchus,  they  cast  again 
Into  the  high  pavillion. 

The  rhymes  of  a  poet  ring  from  the  grave  ; 
Stoke  the  towering  altar-fire. 

Then  through  the  night  they  danse  themselves 

'Round  a  hollow,  flaming  log. 

Soldiers,  fays  and  glitterati 

Washed  in  a  crystalline  fog. 

The  scent  and  the  howl  of  All  Hallow's  eve 

Bedevil  the  mirthing  clan. 

Glistening  bubbles  gather  skyward 

Borne  on  the  rippling  sraokestream. 
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The  jester,  when  at  last  he  sleeps, 

Murmurs  oft  aloud  ; 

With  cries  of  pleasure  tears  himself 

From  tranquil  pools  of  myth. 

With  careless  nod,  he  drifts  again; 

The  full-moon  forest  swoons. 

Happy  times,  and  sacred  places — 

They  vanish  like  a  whisper. 

The  dearest  friends  of  revelry's  cup 

Fade  with  the  first  taste  of  dew. 

Smoke  and  ashes,  soul  and  song. 

The  merry  troupe  disbands. 

Scatter,  chill  and  dissipate 

As  flesh  and  embers  shall. 

Yet  memories  danse  away  from  dust 

Like  a  silent,  raindamp  prayer. 

Alive,  the  vision  swaggers: 

Sylphs  and  spirits  ringing  tight 

'Round  the  hollow,  flaming  log. 
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The  End 

by 

Kristin  D.  Abbott 


Silent  tracks  of  discipline 

Flew  smoothly,  quietly 

As  the  train  of  thought 

Gathered  inseparably. 

Tracing  time  before  the 

Darkness  finally  arose. 

The  time  for  glory  to 

Come  to  all  those 

Deserving. 

And  it  came  and  was  gone 

Before  it  was  known. 

And  the  sun  exploded 

While  the  land  and  sea  moaned 

And  time  passed  along 

With  the  thoughts. 

Then  death  and  destruction 

Forever  evolved. 


712,  again 

by 

Jacquie  Moore 


Slam!   The  door  served  as  a  sounding  board 
for  ray  roommate's  obviously  infuriated  mood.   I 
didn't  care.   I  rarely  cared  for  anything 
anymore.   All  I  knew  of  emotion  was  trapped, 
frozen  in  the  day  of  my  demise.   It  occurred 
entirely  on  a  Monday.   How  opportune!   Even  if  I 
had  knowledge  of  my  death  before  it  transpired,  I 
am  positive  that  I  could  not  have  chosen  a  more 
suitable  time. 

I  recollect  my  final  hours  with  a  vividity 
that  would  put  reality  to  shame.   Awakening  in  a 
confused  mood,  I  noticed  an  unfamiliar  lightness 
radiating  above  my  shoulders.   Glancing  quickly 
into  the  mirror  quelled  the  sudden  surge  of  fear 
that  my  head  was  missing.   Deliberating  for  a 
moment  and  ultimately  deciding  that  this  unusual 
sensation  evolved  from  the  large  quantities  of 
alcohol  consumed  the  previous  evening,  I  popped  a 
couple  of  aspirin  and  bopped  to  my  first  class. 
I  often  pondered  upon  the  reasoning  behind 
forcing  an  English  major  to  take  irrelevant 
classes  such  as  this  first  one  of  mine,  but  I 
never  wondered  more  than  on  this  particular  morn. 
Slithering  in  and  seating  myself,  T  spread  my 
gaze  over  the  classroom.   A  certain  loneliness 
coupled  itself  with  my  prior  confusion. 

"Not  another  Dickinson  lover  in  the  house," 
my  mind  announced  sleepily. 

"Finally  awake,  huh?"   I  asked  dryly. 

"Yes,"  my  mind  snapped  stuffily. 
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"Yes,  there's  probably  not  another  English 
taste  bud  for  miles,"  I,  at  last,  agreed,  feeling 
the  loneliness  seep  out.   Although  my  mind  was  a 
snob,  it  still  was  my  best  friend. 

"Good  morning,  students!"   A  voice  rudely 
interrupted  my  mental  banter.   Looking  up,  1 
observed  the  absolute  epitome  of  geology,  my 
professor.   His  hair  greased  to  one  side,  and 
there  was  a  nervous  twitch  in  his  stubbled  lower 
jaw. 

"I  wonder  what  we  are  going  to  learn  today," 
my  mind  whispered. 

"I  hope  not  too  much;  you  feel  sunburnt,"  1 
whispered  back.   We  both  giggled,  remembering 
only  the  first  of  several  zombie-makers. 

"Today  we  are  going  to  study  the  moon's      : 
influence  upon  the  Earth's  tides,"  the  professor 
sadistically  spat,  connecting  his  eyes  with  mine. 

! 

"Oh  God,"  my  mind  moaned.   For  some  odd 
reason,  I  didn't  see  it  coming,  but  my  mind  did. 
Out  of  that  mad  stare  sprang  the  largest  wave  I 
had  ever  felt. 

"A  tsunami!"  My  mind  screamed  as  the  wave 

crashed. 

'•I 

"Now,"  the  professor  drawled  demonically  and 
lurched  into  his  lecture.   A  sudden  strange  fear 
enveloped  me,  and  my  hand  fixed  around  my  pen  in 
a  tight  convulsive  motion. 

"I  can't  control..."  my  mind  cried  at  the 
onslaught  of  torrentual  waves.   T  became  worried. 
My  mind  was  an  experienced  swimmer,  dealing  with 
mental  floods  all  of  the  time.   This  time, 
however,  it  was  struggling,  more  than  likely  due 
to  too  many  spiked  beverages.   I  watched 
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increduously  as  blue  notes  were  scribbled 
furiously  by  my  own  hand.   I  had  no  control.   My 
professor,  much  like  the  moon  was  in  control.   He 
twirled  and  dashed  about  the  room  in  a  crazed 
orbit  as  my  hand  wrote  on  and  on.   Drippin^ly, 
the  former  tsunami  leaked  out  of  my  nose,  at 
last,  tamed. 

"Are  you  all  right?"   I  asked  my  mind. 

"Yes,"  my  mind  panted  from  atop  Mt.  Ernest 
Hemingway.   The  water  lapped  greedily  higher  and 
higher  up  the  mountain's  rigid  sides. 

"Why  is  the  water  fretting  higher?"   I  asked, 
nervously  wiping  my  nose. 

"Because  of  his  twisting  about;  stop  him, 
please!"   My  mind  begged.   Peeking  do^<mward,  I 
noted  that  the  close  of  the  hour  was  close  at 
hand. 

"Class  dismissed,"  a  whirling  voice  whipped. 
Jerking,  1  dropped  my  pen  and  rubbed  my  abused 
hand . 

"Thank  God,"  my  mind  proclaimed  weakly. 

"Yes,  thank  God,"  I  agreed,  ignoring  the 
physical  fatigue  of  my  hand  and  gathering  my 
books  in  a  fevered  frenzy  lest  my  hand's  moon 
should  decide  to  return. 

"Are  you  going  to  be  all  right?"   I  asked 
again,  scampering  out  of  the  building. 

"I  have  to  be;  we  can't  stop;  iust  try  not 
to  hit  me  too  hard  for  a  while,"  my  mind 
streamed. 

"O.K."   1  agreed,  understanding  the  gravity 
of  the  situation.   Slugging  along,  1  had  to 
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constantly  stop  to  shake  the  sidewalk  loose  from 
my  boots.   1  don't  correctly  remember  if  this  was 
the  rightful  cause  of  my  slothful  gait,  but  1  do 
know  that  it  was  upon  this  trek  that  I  first  saw 
it.   Clip!   Clop!   Clip!   Clop!   The  queer  sound 
caught  me  unawares,  and  I  shot  sight  over  my  left 
shoulder.   There  was  a  brilliantly  ornate  black 
carriage  rolling  down  University  Drive.  i 

"Oh,  how  magnif icient ,"  my  mind  gasped.     i 

"Yes,"  I  concurred.   The  carriage  was  of 
usual  height  and  width,  but  it  was  elaborately   J 
decorated.   Perched  on  every  corner  of  its  solid 
frame  were  figures  of  carved  ivory,  swathed  in 
white  web-like  material,  holding  golden  trumpets 
erect. 

"I  wonder  if  that's  for  homecoming,"  my  mind 
stated. 

"I  don't  know."   I  replied,  still  enrapt 
with  the  splendor  of  it.   There  was  a  dusky 
stallion  in  the  lead.   A  most  powerful  looking 
creature,  he  tossed  his  head  as  his  bit  was 
pulled  sharply,  sending  the  gold  and  jade  colored 
tassels  tied  to  his  mane  into  a  spry  jig. 
Stopping  my  uncautious  step  and  turning  full 
circle,  I  stared.   The  carriage  slowed  and 
stopped  beside  me.   Out  of  nowhere,  fear  creeped 
up  my  legs,  and  I  felt  my  eyes  widen.   Turning,  1 
resumed  my  pace  at  a  quicker  clip.   Clop!   Clip! 
Clop!   Clip!   1  spun  around  and  reeled  backwards. 
The  carriage  was  not  even  an  inch  at  my  heel. 
Now,  true  fear  clawed  my  thighs.   This  carriage 
was  definitely  following  me.   Racing  to  the 
Wallace  Building  as  swiftly  as  the  molasses-like 
sidewalk  would  allow,  I  thought  about  the 
carriage. 

"It  probably  was  just  going  vour  way,"  my 
mind  offered  rationality. 
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"On  the  sidewalk?"   I  countered,  feeling 
slightly  perturbed  at  my  mind's  pandering  to 
unlikely  logic.   Huffing  and  puffing  up  three 
flights  of  stairs,  1  collapsed  gratefully  into  my 
selected  seat.   Everyone  stared.   For  a  Monday, 
the  class  was  suspiciously  empty. 

"Did  you  study  for  the  test?"   A  sarcastic 
voice  plowed  into  my  midsection. 

"Test!"  My  mind  screamed,  clamb'&ring  down 
Mt.  Ernest  Hemingway.   Of  course,  I  hadn't 
studied. 

"No,"  I  monotoned. 

"Good  pre-noon  to  vou  all,"  a  fat  voice 
calculated.   Straining  around,  I  watched  my 
professor  waddle  to  the  podium.   Blue  books  in 
hand,  he  offered  a  superior  smile.   His  teeth 
shone  a  fake  whiteness,  and  1  had  to  look  away  to 
avoid  blindness. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  about  this  test?" 
My  mind  sniffed,  shivering  and  standing  in  a 
puddle  of  left  over  tsunami. 

"I  forgot,"  I  mumbled,  staring  at  the 
circled  date  on  my  syllabus. 

"You  have  the  entire  hour;  T  suggest  you 
make  the  most  of  it,"  my  professor  sneered  as  he 
thumbed  through  the  little  bl\ie  monsters  for  the 
first  row.   By  the  time  he  reached  my  row,  my 
mind  had  filed  away  the  confusion. 

"Where  is  that  philosophy  folder?"   My  mind 
screeched  frantically. 

"Are  you  going  to  be  able  to  handle  this 
test?"   1  queried  quite  concerned. 
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"We  can't  stop  now,"  ray  mind  replied  flatly, 

"Well  then  look  under  H  for  most  hated 
class,"  1  offered. 

"Jacauie?"   My  professor  questioned  as  he 
handed  me  the  tightly  bound  blue  bothers. 
Putting  away  my  schedule  of  weekly  class  meetings 
and  accepting  my  fate  from  his  beefy  paw,  1 
picked  up  ray  battered  blue  Bic  biro.   A  fly 
lighted  on  its  bald  tip. 

"I  heard  a  Fly  buzz-  when  I  died-"   My  raind 
preached. 

"Oh,  stop  the  melodramatics ,  T^mily!"   I 
blurted.   Mv  professor  raised  an  eyebrow  in  ray 
direction.   1  lowered  my  sight,  and  the  questions 
on  the  first  page  of  the  blue  book  leered  at  me. 

"Take  me  on!"  My  mind  courageously  roared, 
thrusting  forward  its  dripping  file  of 
philosophical  studies. 

"You  got  it!"   The  questions  shouted, 
showering  the  common  ground  with  rounds  of 
dialogue.   The  soaked  folder  fell  in  pieces  to 
the  rueful  observation  of  mv  mind.   Flying  behind 
a  boulder  of  grammerical  rules,  my  mind  began  to 
throw  down  exclamation  points. 

"Make  my  day!"  My  mind  blared,  climbing  a 
participle  that  happened  to  be  dangling  nearby, 
to  the  top  of  a  sentence  fragment. 

"You  got  it!"   The  questions  sniggered, 
loading  and  firing  a  bazooka  full  of  Socratic 
inquiry.   It  was  a  direct  hit,  and  1  watched 
helplessly  as  mv  mind  tumbled  into  a  dark 
subconcious  recess. 
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"Miss  Moore?"   A  force  was  shakin.s;  my 
shoulder.   Glancin.?  up  still  in  a  sleep  state,  1 
rubbed  my  eyes  at  the  professor.   The  room  was 
empty  except  for  myself. 

"Is  the  test  over?"   I  yawned. 

"Yes,"  the  professor  clipped  as  he  clicked 
shut  his  briefcase  and  wobbled  out  of  the  room. 
My  head  was  pounding,  so  I  remained  still  for  a 
moment. 

"Are  vou  all  risht?"   I  ventured,  closin,e  my 
eyes.   There  was  no  reply,  and  a  sick  feeling 
lighted  on  my  shoulder.   Standing  and  scrambling 
out  of  the  room,  I  raced  down  the  stairs  consumed 
by  nothing  except  the  burning  lumpy  sensation  of 
vomit  rising  a  cartiledge  ring  higher  with  every 
peck  of  the  pesky  sickness.   Leaning  against  the 
clamminess  of  the  nearest  wall  to  swat  at  the 
sickness,  I  saw  it.   The  ominious  black  carriage 
that  had  followed  me  earlier  was  ricketing  down 
the  second  floor  of  the  Wallace  Building.   People 
were  everywhere  but  no  one  noticed  this 
monstrosity  lurching  toward  me.   A  scream  struck 
down  the  vomit  and  lodged  behind  my  teeth. 
Halting  before  me,  the  black  stallion  pinned  me 
to  the  wall  with  his  somber  stare. 

"Get  to  your  next  class;  we  can't  stop!"  \ 
weak  voice  sounded  loudly  in  my  head.   Hugging 
the  wall,  I  crept  past  the  horse  and  carriage. 
Before  me  the  hallway  stretched  and  swelled.   I 
swallowed  hard.   Finallv,  having  put  miles 
between  me  and  my  fear,  I  leveled  myself  awav 
from  the  wall  and  peeped  back.   The  carriage  was 
gone. 

"Where  did  it  go?"   T  asked  my  mind. 

"I  don't  know,"  my  mind  sneezed,  wheezing 
through  deep  wounds  made  by  Socratic  inquiry. 
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The  door  to  ray  classroom  was  open,  and  I  plodded 
over  to  ray  desk.   I  heard  a  faint  cou^h  and  a 
ripple.   It  was  my  mind,  and  I  knew  not  whether 
it  lay  in  blood  or  water.   No  one  paid  any 
attention  as  I  thumped  my  books  down  and  took  my 
seat.   My  chair  was  still  warm  from  its  last 
occupant,  but  for  all  of  its  warmth,  it  couldn't 
corabat  the  icyness  of  the  other  students.   A  blue 
cloud  of  resentment  hovered  heavily. 

I 

"Good  afternoon,  students!"   A  nasal  belt 
strapped  me  frora  behind.   Peering;  up,  1  noted  the 
entrance  of  my  instructor.   His  head  was  lost  in 
the  ever  thickening  blue  cloud,  but  I  could  still 
see  his  red  rimmed  eyes.   Thev  were  lustfully 
evil.   Outside  the  clock  chimed  the  quarter  hour, 
reminding  me  of  the  large  Catholic  church  back 
home.   I  had  gone  to  a  funeral  there  once,  and  1 
fancied  that  T  could  hear  the  sweet  strains  of 
organ  music. 

"I  felt  a  funeral,  in  my  Brain-"  My  mind 
coughed,  spewing  blood  onto  a  misplaced  bundle  of 
algebraic  equations.  , 

"You'll  be  all  right;  don't  talk  like  that,' 
I  comforted,  feeling  fear  tap  dance  on  my 
stomach. 

"1  have  a  sore  throat,  but  I  still  am  going 
to  teach,"  my  instructor's  eyes  spoke  by  opening 
and  closing  with  every  third  syllable.   I  lowerec 
my  gaze.   The  blue  cloud  was  leaving  a  kind  of 
residue  on  my  books,  and  a  puddle  had  forraed  ove: 
the  word  Classical.   Touching  it,  I  drew  my  hand 
away  quickly.   It  was  like  liquid  fire.   Scannin)] 
the  room,  1  noticed  that  the  blue  cloud  was 
expanding,  filling  every  crevice  with  its  ungodl; 
residue.   Even  the  professor's  nasal  blastings 
were  cushioned  to  a  whisper.   I  lay  my  head  down; 
onto  my  open  notebook. 
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"Please,"  my  mind  whimpered.  I  could  feel 
the  residue  collecting:  in  the  valley  between  my 
shoulder  blades,  running  up  my  back,  and 
funnellng  into  my  ear.  Slowly,  ever  so  slowly, 
resentment  was  soaking  into  my  mind.  Hearing  a 
defined  click,  T  ierked  my  head  upright.  Class 
was  over,  and  the  blue  cloud  was  billowing 
aimlessly  out  of  the  door.  1  closed  my  eyes  in 
silent  thanks. 

"Just  one  more  class!"   my  mind  cruelly 
croaked.   1  was  struck  silent.   Never  before  had 
my  mind  addressed  me  in  such  a  harsh  manner. 
Apparently,  resentment  had  salted  its  wounds.   1 
opened  my  eyes.   The  room  was  empty  except  for 
the  professor  who  sat  by  the  window.   He  cocked 
his  head  at  me  and  walked  over.   His  shirt  was 
rumpled,  and  his  tie  slightly  undone. 

"Going  to  pick  up  your  test?"   He  blared. 
Blue  tendrils  poofed  out  of  his  mouth  and  curled 
around  my  neck. 

"Yes,  1  drug  out,  swiping  away  the  whispy 
blue  tenticals.   1  had  almost  forgotten  about 
that  test.   Centuries  had  passed  since  1  had 
taken  it.   Standinsr  was  difficult,  but  1  managed. 
Leaning  over  to  pick  up  my  test,  1  saw  for  the 
first  time,  a  composite  of  scores  on  the 
blackboard . 

"Fourteen  failures!"   I  exclaimed. 
Hurriedly,  1  shuffled  through  the  papers. 
Jacqueline  Moore  trumpeted  out  at  me  along  with  a 
rather  large  crimson  colored  fifty-three. 
Staring  1  tried  to  find  the  humor  in  it.   There 
was  none.   1  looked  again  because  sometimes  a 
nine  can  look  like  a  five.   That,  however,  was 
not  the  case  this  time.   1  shifted  my  weight  and 
dropped  back  down  into  my  seat. 
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"Do  you  realize  what  you  have  .lust  done  to 
me?"   I  asked  the  professor  as  he  sauntered  past 
ray  desk.   The  couching  inside  my  head  grew 
louder. 

"Going  to  get  over  it?"   He  impassively 
belted.   I  couldn't  speak,  but  an  expressive 
shake  of  my  head  was  enough  for  him  to  reply  with 
an  uncaring  shrug  of  his  shoulders.   Tears 
pinched  the  backs  of  my  eyes  and  spilled  out  onto 
my  desk. 

"This  is  so  stupid!"   I  shouted,  making  a 
before  unnoticed  man  iolt.   1  looked  pleadingly 
at  the  stranger.   His  sunglasses  made  his  soul 
impenetrable  to  my  probing,  but  I  knew  he  cared 
simply  by  the  way  he  sat.   I  felt  better,  and  the 
coughing  eased.   Mopping  up  my  desk  and  face  with 
my  shirt  sleeve,  I  stomped  up  to  the  blackboard. 
The  composite  mocked  me.   Grabbing  the  nearest 
eraser,  I  scrubbed  the  board,  paying  extra 
attention  to  the  F  that  loomed  larger  than  life. 

"Going  to  put  a  hole  in  it."   My  old  first 
grade  teacher's  voice  played  back  on  a  memory 
tape.   T  giggled  a  little  girl  giggle  somewhere 
inside  of  myself.   Turning,  1  watched  the 
students  file  into  the  room.   Their  faces  glowed 
in  an  odd  whiteness  which  contrasted  a  quick 
flash  of  darkness  at  the  side  of  my  sight. 
Scoping  in  the  direction  of  the  movement,  I 
discerned  the  tail  of  the  horse  and  the  black 
curtain  that  guarded  the  driver  from  my  scrutiny. 
Curiosity  made  me  look  deeper  at  that  curtain. 
It  was  a  beautiful  ebony  velvet  with  some  sort  of 
a  design  sculptured  into  it.   I  imagined  that  the 
driver  must  be  both  gentle  and  kind  if  he  were 
swayed  by  such  beautiful  things. 

"Are  you  ready  for  class?"   A  voice  sliced 
the  hypnotic  pull  of  the  carriage. 
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"Huh?"   I  asked.   My  head  felt  funny,  and  T 
scowled  at  my  friend  who  was  smiling  at  me. 
Looking  back  over  for  the  carriage,  I  viewed 
nothingness.   Sadness  smacked  with  an  open  palm. 

"Where  did  it  go?"   My  mind  gurgled 
gruesomely . 

"I  don't  know,"  I  answered,  walking  over  and 
taking  my  seat.   Mv  body  felt  stiff.   The 
professor  bounded  in  and  began  his  lecture,  but  I 
couldn't  hear.   The  death  rattles  inside  my  head 
were  magnifying. 

"Bitch,"  a  harsh  expletive  was  driven  my 
way.   Twisting  around,  1  locked  eyes  with  my 
friend.   Sitting  there  and  looking  as  goofy  as  he 
always  had,  he  had  uttered  the  title.   There  was 
no  bandstand  and  no  grand  fanfare,  but  at  that 
moment  of  connection,  I  died. 

"Because  I  could  not  stop  for  Death,  he 
kindly  stopped  for  me,"  the  professor  quoted. 
Hearing  the  whinny  of  a  horse,  1  looked  up  at  the 
black  carriage  that  sat  patiently  in  front  of  my 
desk.   The  curtain  was  more  dazzling  close  up. 
Swirl  upon  swirl,  the  design  made  me  dizzy. 
Someone  inside  drew  the  curtain  aside,  and  I 
leaned  forward.   An  unusual  smile  reflexed  upon 
ray  face.   There  was  no  fear. 

"Hardly  the  Conquerer  Worm,  huh?"   I 
whispered.   The  silence  filled  my  head  was  all 
the  reply  that  I  needed,  and  I  stood. 
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A  Dream 

by 

Donna  Brockman 


A  dream,  she  came 
on  azure  blue 
from  the  depths 
of  an  echo  she  spoke 
and  I,  prepared  to 
descend  to  her  world- 
awoke. 


Cool  Cascades 

by 
Donna  Brockman 


Cool  cascades  of  monotone  morning 

fall  in  prisms  of 

light 

urging  the  floor  to  life. 
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Truth 

by 
Donna  Brockman 


I  saw  Death  last  night. 

Her  white  shroud  of  infinity 

rustled  so  close  that 

for  a  moment  1  peered 

over  the  edge  of  reality 

to  breathe  the  air 

of  another  world. 

But  it  was  not  me 

she  wanted- 

and  so  set  me  back 

in  the  blackness  of  time 

to  wonder  how  long 

the  real  hell  will  last. 
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Summe  r 

by 
David  W.  Reed 


Cool  blew  the  breeze  of  Summer 

The  crickets  rubbed  one  anothers'  legs  together, 

A  song  of  nature  and  a  waning  season. 

She  came  to  me  hungry-eyed. 

The  night  was  Summer — Hot  and  sleepless. 

One  sleepless  night  oft'  brings  another. 
One,  warm — feeling  of  passion  and  belonging. 

Others  afterwards  cool  (cold),  lonely. 

As  the  Phoenix  rises  from  its  own  ashes  to 

soar  above  the  world. 
Beyond  touch,  but  not  out  of  hope 
And  the  nights  of  a  ripe  Autumn. 
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22  °  Libra 

by 

David  W.  Reed 


The  wind  blows  wild  and  warm  against  my  face. 
I  step  to  the  edge  and  lean  against  my  intuition. 
Passion  has  taken  control:   the  time  is  ripe. 
The  stars  smile  in  pleaure  and  the  joke. 

The  twine  glides  smoothly  through  the  caribeaners. 

At  first  I  have  control  of  my  descent; 

But  excitement  builds,  I  loosen  my  grip  on  the  rope. 

I  fall  faster. 

The  freedom  is  exciting —  is  adventure. 

Quickly  I  give  a  tug  with  my  right  hand. 

The  rope  burns  into  ray  side  as  I  bounce  to  a  stop. 

Breathly  I  look  around. 

The  winey  smell  of  nature  sends  ray  soul  soaring  above 

my  decent. 

The  rope  anchors  my  flying  fantasies. 

Sweating,  I  release  reality  to  fall. 

The  Sirens  and  Muses  have  composed  a  melody  of  Rose'. 

I  bring  the  cun  to  my  lips. 

My  ears  listen  and  are  gladdened. 

Falling  faster  now,  the  world  is  a  blur. 
A  sultry  wind  burns  a  smile  on  my  face. 

I  have  reached  the  end  of  my  rope. 

I  am  indeed  free  to  experience. 

A  calm,  coolness  overtakes  me  as  I  plunge  into  the 

waters. 
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Hunting 

by 

David  W.  Reed 


Dawning  clear  and  moist  ;  a  lily  raises 

its  head  to  sraile  at  the  East. 
A  quail  struts  her  plumage  across  a  mossy  log. 

Hungrily  a  hunter  watches. 

His  palms  sweat  and  mouth  waters. 

It's  Spring. 

He  must  wait  for  the  golden  Autumn- — A  mature  bir 

Ruffling  her  feathers, 

The  quail  drums  her  mating  call. 

Autumn  is  two  years  west. 

His  finger  itches. 

The  mountain  stream  runs  and  gurgles  full  of 

rainbows  and  browns. 
It's  their  season. 

With  rod  and  Royan  Coachman,  he  practices  an 
art  form  of  the  Romantics. 
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Basic  Cure 

by 

L.  Roe 


"Daddy!"  we  screamed  frantically,  "wait!" 
Too  late.   He  already  had  the  truck's  ^ears 
thrown  in  reverse.   The  wheels  churned  backwards. 
We  watched  in  horror,  screaming,  iumDing  up  and 
down.   Our  arms  waved  spasmatlcally  in  the  air. 
Five  kids  crazed  with  horror  could  not  be  that 
hard  to  miss.  l-Jhy   didn't  he  see  us? 

The  vehicle  ran  over  the  back  legs  of  our 
German  Shepherd,  Lobo.   Evidently,  the  crunch, 
thud  of  bones  cracking  woke  our  father  from  his 
daze.   His  gaze,  out  of  the  window,  passed  over 
each  child.   It  was  as  if  he  were  counting  to 
make  sure  it  had  not  been  one  of  us  who  had  been 
crumpled  under  the  narrow  tracks  of  his  truck. 
He  flung  the  truck  into  forward.   Once  again 
grinding  Lobo's  bones  into  the  pavement.   We 
stood.   Numb. 

Slowly  we  moved  toward  the  vehicle  of 
destruction.   Everyone  knew  what  was  under  the 
truck,  no  one  wanted  to  witness  it.   One  bv  one, 
we  dropped  to  the  ground  and  peered  under  the 
truck.   Lobo  lay  still.   He  whimpered  like  a 
small  child. 

By  now.  Dad  had  pried  his  overly  large  torso 
from  the  Datsun.   His  six  foot  four  bodv  stooped 
so  he  too  could  look  at  Lobo,  grunting  as  if  he 
were  annoyed  the  dog  had  delaved  his  fishing 
trip.   He  reach  and  grabbed  Lobo  by  his  front 
paws  and  dragged  him  from  under  the  truck.   Lobo 
howled  in  pain.   Nobody  said  anything.   "Well, 
he's  not  dead..."   Dad  grumbled.   His  large 
muscular  body  tensed.   He  seemed  to  have  no 
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compassion  for  the  animal  whose  life  he  had 
altered. 

"Y-You  did  that  on  p-purpose!"   Linda,  the 
youngest  of  the  kids  sniffled.   "Y-You  did  it  on 
p-purpose!"   She  stumbled  across  the  yard  fleeing 
to  the  sanctuary  of  the  house. 

Linda  was  always  the  emotional  one...  She 
never  minded  showing  how  she  felt.   She  was  the 
only  one  bold  enough  to  accuse  Daddy.   Linda  was 
small  for  her  age,  seven.   She  looked  as  if  she 
were  four  or  five. 

The  rest  of  us  knew  Dad  was  annoyed  by 
Linda's  outburst  by  the  way  he  smacked  his  lips 
together  and  mumbled  that  he  was  going  to  go  find 
something  to  put  the  dog  on.   We  also  knew  what 
would  happen  if  we  said  anything...  So,  we  stood 
uttering  no  words,  executing  no  actions.   He  rose 
and  stalked  across  the  yard  to  the  garbage  bin. 
We  stood  like  trees  next  to  Lobo ,  trees  in 
shocks,,  swaying  with  the  winds  of  bewilderment. 

Moments  later,  Daddy  returned  with  a  heavy 
cardboard  box.   He  scooped  Lobo  onto  it  and 
pulled  the  makeshift  sled  into  the  grass. 

"W-What  are  you  g-going  to  do  w-with  him?"   I 
We  asked  almost  in  unison. 

"Guess  we'll  have  to  use  some  Basic-H," 
Daddy  said. 

Basic-H,  was  the  latest  product  Daddy  had 
decided  to  make  a  million  selling.   It  was  a 
thick  blue  liquid  substance. . .somewhat  like  Dawn 
dish  washing  detergent  without  the  good  smell. 
Daddy  used  Basic-H  for  EVERYTHING.   If  we  fell 
and  skinned  a  knee,  we  used  Basic-H.   If  we  had  e 
headache,  we  were  given  Basic-H.   It  was  used  for 
cooking,  bathing,  killing  roaches  and  other 
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varmit  as  well  as  for  washing  clothes  and  tooth 
paste.   Basic-H  was  THE  cure-all  of  the 
century...  Daddy  was  determined  to  make  everyone 
Basic-H  Believers.   The  only  other  thing  Dad 
believed  more  strongly  in  was  God...  No  one  came 
within  one  hundred  feet  of  our  house  without 
being  asked  to  try  the  Miracle  Solution,  or  come 
to  church. 

Dad  reached  into  his  truck  and  came  out  with 
a  spare  bottle  of  Basic-H. 

"Here,  put  some  of  this  on  him.   He'll  be 
all  right."  With  that,  Dad  curled  himself  back 
up  and  slid  behind  the  wheel  of  the  Datsun.   He 
puttered  off  to  his  favorite  fishin'  hole,  never 
looking  back  at  the  scene  on  his  front  lawn. 

My  brothers,  sister  and  I,  ranging  from  age 
eight  to  thirteen,  stared  down  at  Lobo.   We  were 
dazed.   If  Mom  had  been  home,  we  could  have  asked 
her  what  to  do.   But  we  were  on  our  own  for  at 
least  four  more  hours.   Lobo  tried  to  rise  but 
the  pain  overcame  him  and  he  slumped  back  down  on 
the  box. 

"What  we  gonna  do?"  D J ,  the  eight  year  old 
asked. 

"Maybe  we  outta  call  a  vet,"  I  ventured  to 
say. 

"Don't  be  silly,"  said  Jr.   He  was  twelve. 
We  considered  him  the  scientific  one.   He  knew  a 
lot  about  everything.   "Let's  ooerate!"   Jr  was 
"into"  operating  on  small  helpless  animals.   He 
taught  us  how  to  operate  on  frogs,  while  they 
were  still  alive...  He  also  showed  us  how  to 
freeze  grasshoppers  and  bring  them  back  to  life 
by  rubbing  them  until  their  body  temperature  rose 
again.   Afterward,  he  found,  they  would  eat  their 
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own  le^s.   It  was  a  gross  procedure,  but    ^   - 
fascinating  just  the  same... 

"We  can't  operate  on  him."  said  Kate.   She 
was  the  oldest.   She  was  also  a  tell-a-tale. 
"You  are  a  gross  pervert,  Jr.   We're  going  to  do 
what  Daddy  said... and  if  you  don't  do  what  he 
said,  I'm  goin'  tell!" 

Together,  we  pulled  the  makeshift  sled  into 
the  carport.   I  was  instructed  to  find  a  bowl 
large  enough  to  hold  at  least  a  gallon  of  Rasic-H 
solution.   Jr,  was  in  charge  of  finding  gauze. 
He  usually  had  some  handy  for  his  experiments. 
DJ,  was  to  find  a  stick  for  a  splint  and  Kate,  of 
course,  was  the  supervisor. 

We  met  back  in  the  carport  about  ten  minutes 
later.   Kate  informed  us  that  she  had  examined 
Lobo.   Both  legs  had  been  crushed  but  the  skin  ] 
had  not  been  broken.   Therefore,  we  didn't  have 
to  worry  about  blood.   We  started  our  medical 
work.   We  were  determined  to  "fix"  our  dog. 

"Humpty  Dumpty  set  on  a  wall."  DJ  chanted. 

"Yes,  and  Lobo,  our  dog  laid  under  a 
truck..."  Jr  chimed. 

DJ  stopped  chanting  to  listen  to  Jr's 
version. 

"Lobo,  our  dog,  lay  under  a  truck...  Both 
legs  were  crushed,  oh  what  dumb  luck...  All  of 
his  masters  and  all  of  his  friends,  used  Basic-H 
to  put  him  together  again!"   Jr  and  DJ  snickered 
Kate  and  I  were  appalled. 

"Shut  up,  Jr,"  Kate  screamed,  flinging  a  we 
gauze  at  him,  "can't  you  just  shut  up?" 
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Jr.  quieted  down.   We  started  pouring  the 
last  bit  of  solution  over  Lobo's  useless  legs. 
The  warm  blue  concoction  drained  into  the  box. 
It  seeped,  like  a  slow  river,  through  the 
cardboard  and  onto  the  concrete.   A  stream  of 
midday  summer  sun  had  found  a  way  to  invade  the 
interior  of  the  "operating  room".   The  warm  laser 
beam  of  light  made  the  concoction  twinkle  like  a 
magic  notion.   Lobo  lay  still  as  if  he  too 
thought  this  Miracle  Cure  would  work.   Even 
though  we  knew  one  bottle  of  Basic-H  was 
expensive,  costing  about  seven  dollars  a  quart, 
we  used  the  whole  bottle.   After  all,  if  one 
capful  cured  a  cold. . .surely  broken  legs  required 
at  least  one  bottle... 

At  first,  Lobo  looked  miserable  lying  there 
in  the  concoction.   Then,  his  eyes  began  to  close 
and  his  breathing  became  more  steady.   We  took 
this  as  a  good  sign.   He  looked  sleepy.   He  must 
not  be  in  pain  anymore...  the  Cure  was  working... 

We  covered  him  up  snugly  with  an  old 
blanket.   Trying  to  make  him  as  comfortable  as 
possible.   We  sat  with  him  awhile,  but  became 
restless.   We  finally  drifted  away  from  the  box 
and  began  to  play.   Kate  disappeared  into  the 
house  to  play  Barbie  with  Linda.   DJ  began  to  try 
and  catch  grasshoppers. 

"I've  got  to  do  an  important  ooeration",  Jr 
announced,  "I'll  need  a  nurse..." 

I  promptly  volunteered  my  services. 

Jr  had  found  a  bull  frog  in  the  damp  weeds 
that  grew  beside  the  house.   It  was  the  largest 
as  well  as  the  ugliest  bull  frog  he  had  ever 
managed  to  capture.   Jr  laid  his  latest  victim  on 
a  board  which  was  about  eight  inches  wide  by  ten 
inches  long.   He  explained  that  this  would  be  the 
operating  table  and  instructed  me  to  hold  the 
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frog  in  place.   From  his  pocket,  Jr  pulled  a 
plastic  box  which  contained  several  large  stick 
pins  and  a  sewing  needle.   The  box  also  containe 
two  razor  blades  some  thread  and  a  package  of 
matches. 

"What  are  the  matches  for?"  I  asked. 

"To  sterilize  stuff.  Dummy." 

"Oh..." 

He  laid  the  frog  on  its  back  and  began  to 
pin  it  to  the  board  by  its  feet.   The  frog 
squirmed.   His  yellow  belly  heaved  and  sighed, 
waiting  for  the  razors  sharp  edge.   The  more  the 
frog  wiggled,  the  harder  Jr  pushed  the  pins. 
When  Jr  was  satisfied  that  his  patient  could  not 
get  free,  he  lit  a  match  and  began  to  sterilize 
the  razor.   After  the  blade  cooled,  "Doctor"  Jr 
began  his  "life  saving"  procedure. 

I  knew  that  the  doctor  took  his  operations 
seriously,  so  I  didn't  utter  a  word  throughout 
his  work.   He  managed  to  slice  his  patient  open 
with  one  swift  flick  of  his  experienced  wrist  an 
pin  back  the  skin  exposing  the  delicate  vitals. 
He  poked  around  inside  for  a  while  looking  at 
important  organs.   He  pointed  out  the  heart  and 
intestines  to  me.   He  was  careful  not  to  damage 
anything.   Jr  had  been  studying  organ 
transplants. . .He  said  he  was  planning  on  trying 
to  perform  one  some  day... 

"Look  at  the  stomach!"  he  said  excitedly. 

We  looked  at  each  organ  cautiously.   We 
watched  the  blood  flow  through  the  tiny  veins. 
We  explored  until  Jr  got  bored  and  declared  it 
was  time  to  close  up.   1  was  allowed  to  stitch 
the  patient  closed. 
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The  doctor  examined  the  stitches.   He  was 
pleased  with  ray  work.   The  patient  was  unpinned 
and  turned  over  on  his  storaach. 

We  waited  to  see  what  would  happen.   The 
frog,  in  a  dazed  stupor  sat,  wondering  if  it  was 
safe  to  move.   He  finally  took  a  trial  hop.   Jr 
was  extremely  satisfied. .. the  operation  was  a 
success!   He  gathered  up  the  frog  and  gleefully 
announced  that  he  was  going  to  take  him  to 
"post-op" . 

Post-op  was  the  temporary  lab  Jr  had  set  up 
in  our  tree  house. 

"Go  get  the  Basic-H  bottle",  he  demanded, 
"we  need  an  antiseptic.   Meet  me  at  the  lab!"   He 
yelled  over  his  scrawny  shoulder.   He  scurried 
off  to  the  lab. 

I  gawked  at  him.   Amazed  at  his  knowledge, 
surprised  at  his  agility  as  he  leaped  over  the 
large  rocks  and  stumps  which  were  sprinkled 
throughout  the  back  lawn.   He  held  the  patient 
close  to  his  chest  as  he  made  for  the  lab. 

He  was  always  in  control  when  he  was 
experimenting  or  performing  an  operation.   Most 
of  the  animals  he  operated  on  lived.   No  wonder 
he  thought  operating  on  Lobo  was  a  good  idea... 
I  just  could  not  figure  out  how  cutting  Lobo's 
stomach  open  would  help  his  legs... 

I  found  the  bottle  next  to  Lobo.   Lobo  was 
still  asleep.   1  bent  down  and  stroked  his  head. 
He  opened  his  eyes  to  thank  me  for  my  concern. 
Lobo's  eyes  were  blood  filled.   He  wagged  his 
tail  pathetically  in  recognition,  whimpered  and 
lay  still  again. 

"You'll  be  all  right."   I  promised.   "We 
used  Basic-H..." 
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I  fingered  the  Baslc-H  bottle,  wondering  if 
the  chemical  really  would  cure  Lobo.   He  looked 
so  alone  and  tired...   His  tongue  dangled.   Mayb 
he  needs  a  drink  of  water,  I  reasoned.   1  banged 
through  the  back  door  of  the  house  immediately 
tumbling  over  some  of  the  fishing  equipment  Dadd 
had  left  near  the  door.   1  stumbled  out  later 
with  a  cup  of  water  which  1  poured  on  Lobo's 
tongue.   He  lapped  at  the  water  without  opening 
his  eyes  or  raising  his  head. 

"What's  taking  you  so  long?"  Jr  yelled  from 
the  lab.   "Hurry  up  or  you'll  miss  this!"  he 
warned. 

I  scooped  up  the  bottle,  apologized  to  Lobo 
for  my  hasty  departure  and  race-car-ed  across  th 
yard  toward  the  lab. 

"What  took  you  so  long?"  Jr  demanded  again. 

"Na-thin." 

"Give  me  that  bottle." 

I  tossed  the  bottle  at  him  and  slumped  down 
on  the  floor  Indian  style  to  think. 
Occasionally,  1  flipped  a  glance  toward  Jr. 

Jr  popped  the  cap  of  the  bottle  open  and 
began  to  sop  the  last  bit  of  Basic-H  out  with  a 
0-tip.   His  eyebrows  were  crinkled  together  in 
thought  and  his  lips  twitched  every  now  and 
then... 

"This-a  help  him  heal  better,"  he  said. 

"Do  you  think  Lobo's  gonna  die?" 

"What?"   He  was  only  half  listening. 

"Do  you  think  Lobo's  gonna  die?" 
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"Probably  not..."  He  began  to  hum  his 
version  of  Humpty  Dumpty. 

I  was  tired  of  playing  nurse.   Jr  noticed  my 
restlessness,  and  began  to  tell  me  about  the 
latest  encyclopedia  he  was  reading.   1  became 
engulfed  by  his  detailed  description  of  each 
chapter.   He  gave  special  attention  to  the 
chapter  on  spiders...  He  knew  I  was  terrified  of 
spiders.   He  made  each  detail. as  vivid  as 
possible. 

"The  tarantula  is  one  of  the  biggest  spiders 
in  American."  He  paused  to  make  sure  1  had  heard 
him.   "About  as  big  as  Daddy's  hand..." 

"They  bite  and  leave  gigantic  fang  marks  on 
the  victims  body..." 

I  shivered,  picturing  the  wooly  humongous 
black  spider  with  one  inch  fangs  dripping  with 
milk  white  venom...  a  spider  at  least  a  foot  long 
as  well  as  a  foot  wide... 

"After  being  bit,  the  victim,  withers,  turns 
white  and  dies."   His  eyes  gleamed.   I  wondered 
how  much  of  what  he  was  saying  was  the  truth... 

"The  pain  from  this  spider  is  so  great,  not 
even  Basic-H  will  help  heal  it..." 

My  eyes  widened  and  I  cowered.   If  Basic-H 
couldn't  cure  it,  what  could?   I  started  to 
sweat.   My  brain  wanted  more  information...  T 
leeded  to  know  as  much  as  possible  about  this 
pider. . . 

"They  mostly  live  in  Texas." 

My  mind  eased. . . 
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"But  sometimes,  they  are  found  around 
here...  Just  like  the  one  crawling  down  the  wall 
over  there  behind  you..." 

I  shrieked  and  bolted  from  the  lab.   Jr 
doubled  over  howling  with  laughter  like  a  hyena 
who  had  lust  found  the  carcass  of  a  wilderbeast. 
His  laughter  hounded  me  into  the  house. 

Both  Dad  and  Mom  were  home  by  now.   Dad 
looked  up  as  I  vaulted  through  the  door. 

"How's  the  animal?"  he  asked  rather  grimly. 
He  was  soaking  the  days  catch  in  a  Basic-H  and 
water  bath. 

"l-I  don't  really  know..."  I  stammered.   1 
watched  as  he  began  to  clean  the  fish... 

"Did  you'll  do  what  I  said,  out  some  Basic- 
on  him?" 

"Yes  sir..." 

"Then  he'll  be  all  right." 

He  began  to  tell  Mom  what  had  happened.   He 
said  he  had  not  heard  our  screams,  didn't  know 
the  dog  was  under  the  truck.   He  said  he  figured 
Lobo  would  be  all  right,  after  all,  we  used 
Basic-H. . . 

Mom  nodded.   She  seemed  to  think  that  Lobo 
had  only  a  flesh  would...  They  both  seemed  to 
think  that.   Mom  was  always  calm,  no  matter  what 
She  was  the  wisest  woman  I  knew.   However,  when 
it  came  to  anything  that  dealt  with  Daddy,  she 
would  just  nod,  knowingly  and  position  her  mouth 
in  a  sideways  smile...  i 

"His  legs  are  crushed..."  I  quietly  said. 
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"How  do  you  know?"  Mom  asked. 

I  told  her  that  Kate  had  said  so,  addin.q 
that  Jr  wanted  to  operate... 

I      Neither  took  me  seriously.   No  one  seemed  to 
care...  For  some  reason,  they  all  thought  the 
Miracle  Cure  which  had  been  smeared  on  or 
consumed  by  our  bodies,  in  order  to  cure  some 
disease  or  ailment  would  work. 

t      I  pazed  down  on  Lobo ' s  limp  body  the  next 
morning...  The  summer  air  felt  cold...  Everything 
felt  so  cold...  The  Cure  had  failed. 

Everyone,  except  me,  seemed  shocked  that 
Lobo  died. 

The  Basic-H  is  still  on  the  back  shelf  of 
the  laundry  closet  collecting  dust. . .  No  one 
mentions  what  happened...  People  often  stop  by 
our  house  now.   They  wonder  if  Dad  has  lost  faith 
in  the  Basic-H  Cure...  Well,  yea...  but  now  he's 
pushin'  a  new  cure-all...  Vitamins... 
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Velvet  Death 

by 

Connie  S.  Baker 


He  kissed  my  eyelids  and  I  fell  into  a  deep 

pool  that  was  velvet  and  I  went 

under  without  air,  without  a  care. 

1  drowned  in  velvet,  hot  pinks  and  blues 

my  eyes  gazin.s;  over  beautiful  hues 

of  pink  and  blue 

soft  and  warm 

sending  me  into  a  state  of  mind 

that  was  velvet.   That  is  the  way 
1  want  to  die,  surrounded 
by  pink  and  blue,  but  only 
if  it's  velvet. 
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Canvas  of  Life 
by 

Connie  S.  Raker 


The  sea  is  so  calm,  but  darkness  settles  in 
as  I  stand  on  the  pebbled  beach. 
Melancholy  starts  to  splash  against  the  shore 
of  sand  and  the  shore  of  my  soul. 

Alienation  takes  over  my  being 
while  I  ponder  ray  purpose. 
Finally,  ray  destiny  is  unveiled 
and  painted  upon  the  canvas 

of  my  life  is  nothing;  so  starkingly  blank. 

I  shutter  to  think  that  I'm  empty, 

but  the  canvas  is  blank,  like  me. 

Dressed  in  my  white  gown  I  walk  into  the  water, 

deeper  and  deeper.   I  am  engulfed, 
becoming  a  dot  on  the  canvas  of  the  sea. 
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Encoraiura 

by 

Connie  S.  Baker 


Alligator  purses  and  crocodile  tears 
evaporate  in  the  emerald  mist. 
As  the  dark  drops  blanket  the  land 
smothering  it  in  sweet  wetness 

that  only  the  gods  radiate. 

Dominating  forces  that  rule  the  night, 

guiding  stars  and  people's  dreams 

of  long  silk  dresses  and  satin  boudoirs. 

Glasses  overflowing  with  sparkling  champagne 

while  the  mind  is  defoliated  of  senses.  j 

Infinity  lingers  in  the  party  room  | 

as  the  waltz  slowly  comes  to  an  end.  ' 


Intoxication  pickles  the  minds  of  all 

and  most  definitely  the  breath. 

Freethinkers  soar  to  the  light  like  dragonflies 

as  the  inflammation  of  drunkenness  grows. 

Sea  nymphs  swim  in  pools  of  alcohol 
making  the  obligatory  remarks  to  the  host, 
who  adorns  himself  in  royal  purples  and  golds. 
Paid  for  by  the  proletarian  class 

who  works  the  fields  for  his  own  glory. 
The  last  waltz  is  played  as  the  last 
guest  exits  the  room,  but  the  party  still 
remains. . . 
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Notes  From  Florida 
(Vacationland) 

by 

Kg  Scalf 


Today  beautiful  today 

sunshine  breezy  clear  blue  wonder  of  a  day 

I've  been  exploring! 

Cruised  up  highway  41  and  found  the  country. 

Rural  ranches,  fishermen's  marshes,  stilted  houses, 

fresh  vegetable  stands,  pristine  pine  forests. 

Priceless  uncarved  Earth! 

Somehow  alive — between  ocean  and  city. 

Once  we  invade  and  slice  and  form  and  take 

Mother  Nature 

She  wilts  and  dies-never  to  return-Gone  Forever. 

Take  take  take!   There  is  Money  to  Make  make  make! 

Perfection  cannot  be  recreated. 

I  stop  at  calm  Pine  Island  penisula 

alala 

a  lazy  happy  picnicing  people  place 

where  the  barbeque  is  simmering,  the  music  is  up 

loud , 

where  the  good  spirit  is  flowing,  and  the  gentle 

ocean  is  a  playground. 

People  wade  the  friendly  waters  uv   to  half  a  mile 

out  here. 

Back  on  the  road  toward  the  central  farmlands 

I  wonder  how  long  before  the  bulldozers  and 

the  cigar  chomping  fat  cats 

come  and  contract  and  subdivide  and  sell 

the  invaluable? 

I  wonder  how  many  understand  the  principle 

To  reap  one  must  first  sow? 

I  see  how  many  (and  sometimes  myself  too) 

reap  reap  reap  and  rip  and  tear  and  waste. 

I  know  too  many  who  don't  care. 
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Back  into  the  city 

Busy  roaring  people  fed  tnachine-or  is  it  mac 

led  people  who  gaze  at  the  majestic  power  of 

skyscrapers 

iutting  the  skyline? 

Maybe  it  is  the  beauty  of  the  fighter  pilot' 

which  keeps  us 

in  awe  of  ourselves? 


Wine  Dream  and  You 

by 

Kg  Scalf 


A  wayfaring  college  student  finds 
a  holy  place  to  rest 
and  is  aware  of  a  revered  moment 
of  peaceful  found  bliss 

I  am  this  devoted  wanderer 

I  have  slipped  inside  the  warmth 

of  a  wish 

...and  my  wild  irish  rose  runneth 
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Your  Kiss 

by 
Ks  Scalf 


So  another  day  passes 
like  a  fra.emented  foreif^n  particle 
in  the  eye  of  intelligence  and  a  matter 
for  precious  people. 

The  unfoldin.s: 

the  bondintr 

the  awakening 

before  futility  becomes  reality. 

Beyond  second  opinions      1  heard  you, 

1  screamed  of  you  inside  my  head 
Treacherous  moments 

a  teacher  in  spite  of 
Measured  moments 

1  dreamt  of  you  alone  in  my  bed. 

Seldom  have  we  met 
in  times  like  this 
Seldom  have  we  touched, 

I  want  your  kiss. 
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Birth  of  Insanity 
Jacquie  Moore 

Reech — Bam!   The  door  always  screamed  like 
that  when  Sheila  got  out. 

"God,  I  hate  her,"  my  mind  complained  as 
usual.   I  had  to  agree.   The  trouble  with  Sheila 
was  her  uncanny  ability  to  ruin  any  occasion  for 
me.   We  had  been  bumping  along  a  country  road 
somewhere  down  the  road  from  Delphos  in  Tony's 
old  creaky  station  wagon.   Now,  here  we  were  at 
this  run  down  road  side  rest  waiting  on  that 
baby-burdened  bitch.   Not  that  I  had  anything 
against  children  or  being  pregnant,  I  lust 
couldn't  stand  Sheila. 

"Are  you  sure?"  my  mind  asked. 

"Yes,"  I  snapped,  refusing  the  memories  that 
flew  at  me  like  furies. 

"I  wonder  what's  taking  her  so  long?"   Tony 
questioned  the  air.   Gazing  in  the  direction  of 
the  medieval  outhouse,  I  noticed,  surprisingly 
for  the  first  time,  the  juicy  orange  of  the 
setting  sun  over  a  nearby  stubbly  mountain  side. 
It  was  fall,  late  fall,  and  for  some  reason,  the 
mountains  always  reminded  me  of  stumbly  old  crew 
cut  men. 

"Dezi,  did  you  hear  me?"   Tony's  voice  came 
out  of  nowhere  to  bring  me  back  to  the  car. 

"What  did  you  say?"   I  asked  back. 

"Why  don't  you  see  what  is  going  on  with 
her?   You're  a  girl  and  can  go  in,"  Tony  whined 
pathetically.   He  was  ready  to  get  to  the  arena 
to  see  our  mutually  favorite  group  in  concert. 
Sighing,  ultimately  pissed  at  her  attitude,  I 
slung  open  my  door  and  stepped  onto  cold  hard 
gravel.   I  was  barefoot  due  to  the  uncomfortable 
nature  of  my  black,  slender  toed  boots.   Nude 
toes  and  all,  T  stomped  across  the  parking  lot. 
Tiny  pin-like  pebbles  pinched  my  underused 
instep.   I  kept  tromping. 


"We  can't  let  Tony  know  that  he  has 
perturbed  us,"  my  mind  panted.   My  mind  never 
cussed.   It  thought  obsenities  were  a  rude  way  tc 
address  anyone.   The  walk  to  the  half  mooned 
sanctuary  that  Sheila  had  chosen  seemed  miles. 

"Couldn't  she  wait  until  we  got  there?"   I 
mumbled  and  grumbled  to  the  ground.   The  jagged 
rocks  soon  gave  way  to  smooth,  dew  damp  grass 
which  was  a  grand  relief  to  my  raw  piggies. 
Twilight  was  approaching  fast.   What  had  happened 
to  Sheila?   Approaching  the  bathroom,  I  detected 
a  quiet  whine. 

"Who  was  that?"  My  mind  stupidly  asked.  It 
had  to  be  Sheila.  No  one  was  out  here  but  us. 
Opening  the  deceitfully  heavy  door,  I  walked  intc 
the  darkened  dunghouse.  Scents  greeted  me  at  the 
door,  scents  that  I  had  met  only  in  the  middle  oi 
a  Dickens  novel  or  .  .  . 

"In  the  clinic,"  my  mind  finished.   Of 
course,  I  was  talking  about  the  stench  of  the 
streets  that  had  floated  into  the  window  of  the 
quietest  house  on  the  block.   The  house  of  death. 
I  shook  off  the  memories. 

"Shelia,  hurry  up!   Tony  wants  to  get 
going,"  I  shouted,  receiving  my  own  echo  in 
response. 

"Dezi  ..."  A  weak  voice  trailed.   Horror 
froze  my  limbs  as  recollections  of  past  slasher 
flicks  flashed  through  my  mind.   Following  the 
reverberations  of  the  whisper  to  the  last  stall,, 
I  wasn't  shocked  by  the  ghastly  white  face  of   I 
Sheila  in  pained  contortions  or  the  fact  that  shi 
was  writhing  along  the  floor  of  the  stall  like  a 
charmed  snake. 

"A  very  fat  snake,"  my  mind  chuckled. 

"What's  wrong?"   I  queried,  squatting  in  th 
squalor  of  this  unlikely  latrine. 

"The  ba  .  .  .  bee  .  .  .!"   She  screamed  now 

"Why  didn't  she  scream  before?"   My  mind, 
quite  irked,  asked. 

"Maybe  she  did,"  I  followed.   I  had  long 
known  how  to  tune  out  the  screams  of  others.   I 


had  to  do  it  the  day  that  I  went  to  the  back 
street  butcher  to  .  .  . 

"Get  rid  of  the  baby,"  my  mind  acknowledged 
my  actions  of  so  long  ago  finally.   There  was  no 
relief  as  I  noticed  the  growing  puddle  of  blood 
on  the  uncaring  grey  cement  floor.   Shelia  never 
wore  underwear,  even  in  her  obvious  condition. 
The  slut  didn't  deserve  to  have  a  healthy  baby. 
In  a  flash,  I  was  back  at  the  car.   I  hadn't  even 
felt  the  rocks  this  time.   A  fresh  scent  was  in 
the  air. 

"Rain,"  my  mind  commented  off  the  cuff.   It 
had  rained  the  day  that  I  was  told  my  unborn  baby 
was  dead. 

"Tony,  Sheila's  having  the  baby;  go  back  to 
town,  and  call  an  ambulance,"  I  screamed  barely 
taking  time  for  a  breath  before  turning  on  my 
heel  and  dashing  back  to  the  putrid  potty. 

"Now  breathe  slowly,  in  through  the  nose  and 
out  through  the  mouth,"  I  shouted  as  I  entered 
the  area  where  Sheila  had  been. 

"Shut  up  bitch!   What  do  you  know  about 
having  a  baby?  You  killed  yours,"   Shelia 
maliciously  hissed  from  her  position  on  the 
floor.   The  entire  day  quipped  through  my  mind 
and  I  laughed.   I  had  to.   The  abortion  had  been 
the  circumcision  of  my  soul. 

"Breathe,  in  through  the  nose  and  out 
through  the  mouth,"  I  continued  curbed  only  by  a 
quivering  jaw.   Was  I  supressing  tears  or 
laughter? 

"Murderess!"   She  howled  and  was  silent.   I 
knew  she  was  alive  still.   I  could  hear  her 
breathing,  or  was  that  silent  gasping  for  air  the 
baby?   I  fancied  that  I  heard  the  heartbeat  of 
mine  still.   Hearing  a  gurgle,  I  turned  around 
and  lit  a  cigarette. 

"Babies  gurgle  when  they're  happy,"  my  mind 
silently  played  back  all  the  advice  my  mother  had 
told  me  before  she  knew  the  baby  was  dead. 

"My  baby  had  made  that  same  sound  as  it 
oozed  out,"  I  said  turning  back  around  to  face 


Sheila  and  continued,  "I  can  tell  abortions 
weren't  legal  when  your  mother  was  pregnant  too. 
The  only  difference  being  that  my  baby  was  dead 
inside  of  me." 

"Dead,"  a  faint  sound  came  up  behind  me.   I 
put  out  my  cigarette.   Turning  back  around  to 
scrutinize  the  now  still  body  of  Sheila,  I 
pondered  if  that  single  word  had  been  a  question 
or  an  exclamation  of  her  state.   She  looked 
frozen,  eyes  open,  face  still  gnarled. 

"Dead,"  my  mind  echoed  through  my  head. 

"No,"  I  said  silently  back.   Kneeling 
between  Sheila's  legs,  I  slid  off  her 
Hide-a-Belly  pregger  pants  and  reached  up  inside 
of  her. 

"Dead,"  my  mind  said  again. 

"I  promise,  I'll  be  a  much  better  mommy  than 
this  bitch  could  ever  be,"  I  panted  pulling  and 
straining.   I  had  been  given  a  second  chance.   I 
had  been  chosen! 

"Dead,"  my  mind  quietly  collapsed  not  to  be 
heard  from  again. 

"Give  it  here!"   I  screamed  maniacally  now. 
Blood,  cold  blood,  slimed  and  clotted  on  my 
hands c   Suddenly,  out  came  the  head.   The  rest  of 
the  body  soon  followed.   It  was  so  quiet  and 
still  as  I  picked  it  up,  chewed  off  the  cord,  and 
rocked  it  to  the  pulsating  rhythm  of  the 
approaching  siren. 
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Mountain  Ghosts 

New  ghosts  wisk  about  me  now, 

Not  of  past  failures  or  regrets, 

but  of  a  past 

never  known  at  all. 

Ancestral  ghosts 

surface  from 

unleveled  ground 

on  the  mountain-top 

and  travel  rugged  slopes 

to  tell  me  of  whence  I  came. 

They  descend  upon  me, 

these  dreamlike  figuratures, 

and  traipse  through  my  sleep 

in  worn  overalls, 

or  calico  dresses, 

with  calloused  hands, 

and  time-dimmed  eyes. 

They  display  the  spring-time  mountains, 

hills  on  fire 

with  hues  of  rebirth. 

They  braid  wild  roses 

in  my  earthen-brown  hair. 

When  they  leave, 

nothing  remains 

of  these  dreamlike  figuratures, 

and  traipse  through  my  sleep 

in  worn  overalls, 

or  calico  dreasses, 

with  calloused  hands, 

and  time-dimmed  eyes. 


They  display  the  spring-time  mountains, 

hills  on  fire 

with  hues  of  rebirth. 

They  braid  wild  roses 

in  my  earthen-brown  hair. 

When  they  leave, 

nothing  remains 

of  these  mountain  ghosts  of  mine, 

except  a  clod  of  mountain  earth, 

pressed  in  the  sole  of  my  boot, 

and  a  single  wild  pink  rose 

tangled  in  my  hair. 


Lisa  J.  Denney 


Memories 

A  quilt  of  faded  patchwork, 

to  comfort  an  infant 

on  a  chilly  autumn  night. 

The  same  which  warmed 

a  feverish  child 

<  in  decades  yellow  with  time. 

I 

■  A  picture  that  once  hung, 

and  a  clock  that  once  struck, 

each  day  for  years, 

in  the  rooms  of  childhood, 

of  a  house  long  since  torn  down. 

Once  a  packed,  dusty  cowpath 

that  traced  to  the  creek, 

now  a  baptism  for  weeds, 

through  fifty  years. 

A  name  on  a  gravestone 

embroidered  with  moss, 

the  final  link 

of  the  present 

to  the  vibrant  warmth 

of  the  past, 

childhood , 

mother , 
memories. 


Lisa  J.  Denney 


The  Days  Have  Passed 

The  days  have  passed  now, 

bitter,  pain-strangled  days 

when  I  wished  to  simply  die, 

to  melt  away 

an  icicle  hanging  from  a  cliff  in  Spring, 

or  better  yet, 

just  to  let  go  and  fall 

crashing  to  the  earth 

with  a  final  crystalline 

scream  of  rage. 

The  days  have  passed  now, 

days  when  I  felt 

unworthy  to  face  the  sunlight, 

too  dirty  to  look  upon 

the  daisies  and  the  children  anymore. 

Unclean,  banished, 

a  leper  in  rags 

cringing  at  the  edge  of  town, 

spotted  with  guilt, 

immersed  in  crimson, 

praying  mercifully  to  die. 

The  days  have  passed  now, 

the  children  are  my  comfort, 

a  dressing  for  my  pain. 

The  daisies,  intricate  cobwebs 

of  what  1  was  before. 

The  days  have  passed  now 

no  longer  hungering 

to  simply  die, 

but  willing  to  face  the  sun  again 

a  child  once  more, 

but  with  the  heart  of  a  wise  old  woman 

covered  with  leper's  scars 

from  some  banishment 

long  ago. 

Lisa  J.  Denney 


Yellowing  Decades 

I  delve  into 

the  granite  past, 

seeking  your  names. 

Upon  finding  the  graveyard 

where  you  lay, 

I  traipse  rocky  slopes 

to  a  weedy  family  plot, 

to  touch  your  stones, 

trace  your  moss-laden  names 

with  my  fingertip. 

Hoping  from  this  voyage  into  ray  ancestral  past, 

to  find 

some  flicker 

of  how  I  came  to  be. 

I  return  from  my  pilgrimage  weary, 

saddened , 

to  never  have  known  you  at  all, 

nor  your  strength, 

nor  the  touch  of  your  calloused  hands. 

But  at  peace,  somehow, 

in  knowing, 

that  somewhere  within 

this  molecular  structure 

that  is  my  being, 

a  molecular  or  two  of  you  remain, 

to  make  your  presence  known, 

through  the  yellowing  of  decades, 

and  evolution  of  time. 


Lisa  J.  Denney 


Cycles 

Cycle  1 

I  was  born,  born,  born 
in  the  still-birthing  month 
of  January,  kicking  my  way 
out,  fighting  to  live,  only 
to  discover  death.   I  liked 
it  and  so  I  kept  on 
dying. 

Cycle  2 

A  frost-bitten  child, 
I  learned  soon  what 
freon  does  to  a  soul 
when  icy-hearted 
children  circle  round 
it  and  tie  it  to  the 
nearest  stake  to  be  burned 
with  dry  ice. 

Cycle  3 

I  walked  in  Sunshine 

And  loved  Sunshine 

who  with  his  fiery  red  hair 

and  warm  brown  eyes 

radiated  love,  love,  acceptance. 

My  best  friend,  girl's  best 

friend,  he  taught  me  to  walk 

in  sun. 
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Cycle  4 

Birth,  childhood,  adolescence 
behind,  I  attempted 
adulthood,  learned  that  cold-assed 
children  grow  up  to  be 
cold-assed  adults,  stopped 
being  warm  until  at  last  I 
learned  to  walk 
in  me. 

Cycle  5 

Still  I  managed  to  hold 
innocence,  trust,  hope  around 
me  like  a  warm  wooly  cloak 
on  a  chilled  winter  night 
until  I  tossed  it  away, 
watching  it  drift  like 
a  snowflake.  .  . 
away.  .  . 
away .   And 

I  was  cold  again.   So  cold 
I  felt  I  would  never  be 
warm. 

Cycle  6 

Now  I  stand, 
frozen 

clinging  to  a  shabby 
coat  and  trying  to 
move,  to  be 
warm,  to  be  born 
again.   And  still 
I  keep  on  dyins.  .  . 


Laura  Duncan 
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The  Plum 

A  plum,  purple  and  sweet, 

you  offered  me 

and  I  took  a  bit, 

a  small,  entranced 

nibble 

of  the  cool  fruit, . 

which  turned  bitter 

in  my  mouth 

as  I  heard  your 

tempting  offer  again 

and  again,  "Bite,  bite?" 

This  fruit  you  offered  to  me, 

to  her,  to  her,  to  anyone, 

and  it  seemed  not 

worth  the  trouble  of  biting 

in  retrospect 

because  it  wasn't  the  plum 

you  offered  me 

but  only  a  bite.   I 

wanted  the  plum 

and  so  a  bite  was  bitterly 

not  enough. 

Then  suddenly  I  wanted  a  bite 

just  one  bite  of  the  coolness 

to  squelch  the  hunger  in  me, 

and  you  offered  a  bite  and 

I  took  it  and  it  was 

sweet  and  juicy  and 

I  wanted  another  bite 

but  not  the  fruit.   Plums 

are  better  had  when 

savored 

bite  by  bite. 


Laura  Duncan 
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Morning  Audition 

The  pillow  held 
Her  head  gently 
Sleep  sogened  lids 
Slowly  flutter  open 
Noticing  first  one 
Laser-like  sunbeam 
Lending  light  to 
Pink-polished  toes 
Escaped  the  covers 
And  she  wiggled 
Each  dancing  gaily 
In  the  spotlight. 


Heather  Yeoman 


Indictment 

Relinquish  that  piece  of  ray  heart 

You  thief 

I  watched  you  stalk  the  forbidden  void 

So  cunning 

I  couldn't  stop  the  crime. 

No  prison  could  ever  house 

The  sparkle  in  your  eyes. 


Heather  Yeoman 
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The  stars  blink  their  eyes  to 

The  moon. 

The  trees  shudder. 

The  grass  sways,  as  if  listening  to 

Melancholy  tunes. 

And  my  footsteps  tap  out  a  beat. 

The  hills  roll  on 

Past  the  brook. 

Past  the  woods. 

They  continue  where  my  night  vision 

Stops,  but  my  imagination  travels  on. 


Michelle  Charbonneau 
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"Do  Not  Go  Gentle" 

David  Alexander 

He  slowly  walked  away  from  the  old  red  barn, 
occasionally  glancing  up  the  path  that  led  to  the 
aging  white  farmhouse.   The  house  had  a  sort  of 
pinkish  glow  in  the  late  September  sunset.   He 
and  his  wife  used  to  walk  back  from  the  barn  in 
the  twilight  of  late  September  days.   That  was 
before  she  got  sick.   Now,  he  walked  slowly,  his 
mind  twenty  miles  west  on  KY  52  in  a  tiny 
hospital  room  where  his  wife  lie  motionless, 
thoughtless,  humanless — kept  alive  by  modern 
medicine.   He  was  confused  but  sure  of  his 
choices.   Somewhere  across  the  acres  of  lush 
Kentucky  farmland,  a  dog  welcomed  home  his 
master. 

He  was  only  a  boy  then.   Same  house,  same 
barn.   Old  Sugar  (They  had  called  her  'Shug')  had 
run  under  the  tractor  tire.   The  dog's  white  fur 
had  been  turned  crimson  with  blood,  he 
remembered. 

"Can't  do  it.  Daddy.  I  just  can't.  01' 
Shug '11  make  it.  She  ain't  hurt  no  ways  that 
bad,"  he  said. 

"Look  at  her.  Son.   Ain't  nothin  we  can  do 
cept  shoot  her.   Law  a  nature — ain't  right  fer  a 
man  ta  let  a  animal  suffer  cause  he  ain't  got 
guts  enough  ta  do  what  Nature  calls  fer.   Just 
ain't  right.  Boy." 

"Maybe  she'll  live.  Daddy.   What  if  I  go  and 
shoot.  .  .What  if  she  lives?" 

"Look  at  her  close.  Son.   That  blood  ain't 
comin  out  her  mouth  means  she's  all  mashed  up 
inside.   She'll  lay  there  an  bleed  ta  death. 
She'll  suffer  if  we  don't  put  her  out  of  it. 
She'll  die  slow  and  painful." 

-"I  can't  bear  it.  .  .1  go  ta  do  it.   They 
just  ain't  no  way  round  it,  they  just  ain't,"  he 
said. 
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"Member,  Son,  you  doin  ol'  Shug  a  kindness. 
Ain't  always  easy  to  see  things  that  way.   Things 
ain't  always  easy  ta  see.   Sometimes  the  right 
thing  don't  seem  right,"  his  daddy  said. 

He  thought  back  to  how  it  had  felt  to  pull 
the  trigger.   He  never  did  feel  exactly  right 
about  it.   Just  one  of  those  things  a  man  had  to 
do,  but  he  couldn't  put  his  finger  on  just  why. 
He  guessed  it  was  always  the  same.   A  man  caught 
in  the  middle  of  a  struggle  for  Truth,  trying  to 
see  through  the  fog  into  something  bigger  than  he 
could  imagine.   He  walked  over  by  the  fence, 
stopping  to  lean  down  and  pick  a  piece  of 
honeysuckle.   The  fragrance  had  faded  by  late 
September.   Somehow  the  shriveled  and  discolored 
flower  disturbed  him,  and  he  dropped  it.   He 
watched  as  the  poor  imitation  of  what  once  had 
been  slowly  fluttered  back  to  the  rich,  red  soil 
that  had  birthed  it. 

He  turned  back  to  the  house,  with  the  memory 
of  something  past  calling  him  like  an  echo.   He 
remembered  bringing  his  only  son.  Dale,  out  to 
the  barn  to  punish  him.   He  had  used  the  journey 
to  the  barn  to  explain  another  journey.   He 
himself  had  learned  it  on  walks  to  the  barn  with 
his  father  and  in  talks  with  his  wife  of 
forty-two  years.   Damn,  he  thought.   He  guessed 
that  the  boy  would  of  made  a  good  man,  no,  he 
knew  the  boy  would  of  made  a  fine  man.   Damn  the 
drunk  bastard,  he  thought.   He  grabbed  the 
fencepost  and  jerked  it  hard.   Just  as  sure  as 
April  rains  brought  spring  floods,  some  memories 
brought  tears  to  Bud  Spencer. 

"Hello,  Bud." 

"Hello,  Sheriff.   What  brings  you  out  on  a 
night  like  this?   Snow  must  be  couple  inches  deep 
by  now." 

"Can  I  come  in.  Bud?" 
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"Sure,  Roy.   Ain't  no  trouble  with  Dale  is 
they?  He  ain't  a  bad  boy.   He's  just  a  little 
antsy.  .  .a  teen-ager,  you  know  how  it  is." 

"Sit  down.  Bud.  Jesus.  Ain't  no  easy  way 
to  say  this.  State  Police  just  called.  Been  a 
wreck  over  in  Clay  City.   It's  Dale,  Bud." 

"Oh  my  God!   God,  please,  no!"  His  wife 
said. 

"How  bad  is  it,  Roy?"  he  said. 

"He's  dead.  Bud.   Jesus  Christ,  I'm  sorry." 

He  dried  his  eyes  on  his  old  red  and  blue 
flannel  shirt,  so  rough  from  hundreds  of  washings 
that  it  scraped  his  skin.   It  hadn't  been  the 
damn  icy  road  conditions,  he  thought.   The  fault 
lie  in  a  god  damn  country  that  thought  alcohol 
was  what  it  took  to  have  a  good  time.   His  son 
had  saved  for  three  years  to  buy  a  car.   He  could 
see  the  twisted  wreckage  of  the  old  red  1970  Ford 
Maverick.   The  Maverick  looked  like  a  car  the  way 
a  squashed  fly  resembles  what  it  was  before.   His 
wife's  calm  had  surprised  him,  but  then  he  didn't 
know  Tassie  the  way  he  would  come  to  know  her. 
Damn,  the  woman  was  strong,  he  thought.   A  strong 
God  fearin  woman.   He  could  still  see  her  the  day 
of  the  funeral,  pained  beyond  pain,  yet  somehow 
composed  and  dignified.   He  had  been  the  one  to 
lose  his  cool,  he  remembered. 

"I'm  gonna  kill  the  drunk  son-of-a-bitch. 
Tee.   Our  only  boy,  only  kid  we  got.   What  do  you 
say  about  your  God  now.  Tee?   He  took  away  your 
child  bearin  when  Dale  was  born,  and  now  the 
cruel  bastard's  taken  Dale.   You  can  have  your 
God.   He's  the  laziest  man  in  town,"  he  said. 

He  remembered  how  his  wife  had  sat  for  a 
minute  after  he  had  said  it.   He  could  see  her 
gathering  all  her  strength  as  she  slowly  pulled 
herself  up.   They  had  never  seen  eye  to  eye  on 
religion,  maybe  they  still  didn't — he  didn't 
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know,  but  he  knew  that  he  would  never  forget  what 
she  said  or  the  way  she  said  it. 

"You  listen  to  me.  Bud  Spencer.   I  can't 
change  what  you  think  about  what  I  believe,  but 
you  will  not  talk  like  that  in  my  presence.   Do 
you  hear  me?   Are  you  really  stupid  enough  to 
think  the  good  Lord  took  our  boy  on  purpose? 

"Think  He  iust  reached  down  out  a  the  sky 
and  said,  'Let's  see  how  good  ol'  Tassie  and  Bud 
Spencer  can  handle  a  little  pain.'   Good  Lord 
give  Adam  and  Eve  a  choice.   Didn't  want  era  to 
choose  the  wrong  way,  but  they  did.   Didn't  want 
nobody  ta  get  drunk  on  whiskey,  but  they  do. 
Didn't  want  our  Dale  to  meet  up  with  no  drunk 
driver,  but  he  did. 

"We  wanted  our  own  way.  Bud.   Can't  ya  see? 
The  weeds  grows  in  the  middle  of  the  seeds.   You 
just  keep  quiet.  Bud  Spencer.   You  ain't  the  only 
one  ever  been  in  pain.   You  ain't  the  only  one 
ever  lost  a  son.   You  ain't  gonna  kill  nobody. 

"What's  wrong  with  you?   He  was  just  a  boy 
too.   Some  mistakes  more  serious  than  others,  but 
be  careful  cause  we  all  make  em." 

As  he  stepped  up  on  the  porch,  he  looked 
over  to  the  white  swing  where  he  used  to  hold  his 
boy,  used  to  tell  him  about  that  fellow  who  threw 
apple  seeds  all  over  the  place.   Used  to  tell  him 
about  his  own  father,  about  what  it  means  to  work 
the  land,  to  get  up  before  dawn  and  watch  the 
cattle  lick  the  dew  off  the  grass.   About  how 
it's  good  to  go  to  school  and  get  educated  as 
long  as  you  never  forget  that  cattle  lick  dew  off 
the  grass.   And  never  forgetting  that  the  joy  of 
a  new  born  calf  was  just  as  real  and  part  of  life 
as  a  man  killing  another  man.   He  jumped  when  the 
phone  ran,  jumped  like  he  had  ever  since  the 
night  the  sheriff's  knock  and  pale  face  had 
permanently  left  a  vacuum  in  a  part  of  his  being. 
He  went  in  and  approached  the  phone  with  a  dread 


that  only  illness  or  late  night  hours  can  put  in 
a  ring. 

"No,  leave  it  on.   Leave  it  on,  please." 
The  voice  at  the  other  end  was  trying  to  be  calm 
and  reassuring.   But  he  knew  that  even  people  who 
had  seen  death,  people  who  had  death  as  part  of 
their  life,  could  never  lose  the  hesitancy,  the 
awful  fear  and  dread,  so  they  put  on  an 
aloofness,  convincing  themselves  that  it  was 
painless  and  for  the  best.   That  somehow  no  life 
was  better  than  pain,  that  dignity  could  somehow 
be  maintained  or  assured  if  death  came  gently. 
He  could  never  believe  it.   When  he  had  his  heart 
attack,  he  remembered  the  fear,  no,  the  terror 
that  gripped  him  as  he  fought  for  air.   He 
remembered  how  hard  he  fought  to  stay  awake,  to 
grab  for  the  last  sliver  of  seeing.   He  had  been 
unable  to  sleep  at  night  ever  since.   The 
chilling  darkness  of  a  farm  haunted  him.   For  the 
last  ten  years  his  ears  had  been  trained  in  the 
early  morning  hours  to  listen  for  the  birds.   He 
knew  why  they  sang  at  the  first  echoings  of 
daylight.   They  were  joyfully  saying,  "I  made  it 
through  the  night — I  made  it." 

He  hung  up  the  phone  and  stood  motionless. 
The  slow  tick,  tick,  tick  of  the  ten  year  old 
smiley  face  clock  was  the  only  voice  in  the  old 
farmhouse.   He  looked  over  at  the  kitchen  table, 
with  its  simple  white  tablecloth  and 
yellow-backed  vinyl  chairs.   It  had  only  been 
last  Christmas  that  they  had  got  the  news.   He 
had  been  sure  that  she  would  get  better.   The 
first  operation  was  supposed  to  get  it  all. 

"Don't  talk  like  that.  Tee.   The  doctor  says 
he  thinks  he  can  take  care  of  it.   Besides,  it's 
Christmas  Eve.   Let's  go  sit  by  the  wood  stove 
and  warm  up." 

"Listen  to  me.  Bud  Spencer.   One  thing  I 
want  clear.   When  the  time  does  come,  you  tell 
those  doctors  to  let  me  die.   I  don't  want  none 
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of  those  machines  hooked  up  on  me.   You  just  let 
me  die.   I  ain't  afraid  for  nobody  but  you." 

"Hush,  Tee.   Come  on.   The  wood  stove's  a 
waitin.   Remember  how  me  and  you  and  Dale  would 
all  huddle  up  here?  What  about  that  time  you 
came  runnin  over  the  hill,  hollerin  a  mile  a 
minute.   I  thought  the  damn  house  was  on  fire. 
Your  eyes  was  wild,  kept  repeating  'What  are  we 
gonna  do?  What  are  we  gonna  do?' 

"All  cause  Dale  found  his  toy  train  in  the 
attic  before  ol  Santa  supposed  to  run." 

"You  hush  now;  you  was  as  stumped  as  me  on 
how  to  explain  it." 

"'Dale,  honey,  Santa's  extra  busy  this  year, 
so  he  had  to  have  some  of  his  elves  take  presents 
early  and  hide  them.  That  way  he'll  have  room  in 
the  sled.'  Damn  big  sled,  too.  You  know  the  boy 
never  bought  that  don't  ya?  Not  from  the  start. 
He  iust  knew  he  had  a  good  thing  in  ol  Santa." 

He  slammed  the  door  shut  on  the  old  Ford 
pick-up.   He  smiled  for  a  minute  when  he  smelled 
the  manure.   But  then  he  realized  that  no  one 
would  ever  get  mad  at  him  anymore  for  not  hosing 
the  manure  off  the  floorboard.   He  wished  then 
that  he  had  remembered  to  do  it.   He  had  driven 
the  twenty  miles  to  the  hospital  so  many  times  in 
the  last  three  months  that  he  could  have  shut  his 
eyes  and  still  made  every  curve.   Tonight  it  was 
different  though.   He  had  managed  to  sneak  around 
the  corners  of  his  guilt  for  most  of  the  past 
three  days,  but  now,  in  the  darkness  of  KY  52  and 
the  hum  of  the  road,  there  was  little  else  to 
think  about.   He  had  never  forgotten  pulling  the 
trigger  on  01  Shug.   He  had  been  so  nervous  that 
he  had  missed  twice.   His  father  had  grabbed  the 
gun  from  him  and  done  the  job  himself.   The  way 
Shug  looked  though.   God.   Hell,  he  had  never 
even  killed  any  of  his  own  cattle.   He  remembered 
refusing  to  watch  when  his  dad  did  it.   Still,  he 
didn't  know  what  kind  of  man  it  was  that  didn't 
respect  his  dying  wife's  wishes.   "Don't  let  her 
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die.  Doc."  That  was  all  it  took  to  maintain  some 
semblance  of  life.   He  went  goose  flesh  when  he 
saw  the  lights  of  the  hospital  appear  over  a 
railroad  overpass.   He  knew  he  didn't  have  long. 
He  parked  the  car  in  his  regular  spot — to  the 
left  of  the  two  big  entrance  doors,  under  the  big 
mercury  street  light.   He  walked  in,  pausing  to 
say  hello  to  the  nighttime  desk  lady,  Jeane 
Snowden. 

"Hello,  Bud.   How's  Tassie?" 

"Not  too  good,  don't  reckon.   Doctor  called 
and  said  her  breathin  was  just  cause  of  that 
machine." 

"I'm  prayin'  for  her.   Don't  you  worry  none. 
Good  Lord '11  take  care  of  her  no  matter  what." 

Bud  turned  away  quickly,  grunting  a  "Thanks" 
that  he  didn't  really  mean.   He  couldn't 
understand  why  those  kind  always  had  to  mention 
the  Lord  everytime  something  unpleasant  was 
happening.   Why  didn't  they  just  look  in  the 
mirror  and  say  it.   That's  who  they  were  trying 
to  convince  anyway.   The  elevator  slowly  rode  him 
up  to  the  third  floor,  and  he  held  the  "Door 
Close"  button  down  for  a  moment  when  the  elevator 
stopped. 

"Damn  it.  Bud.   Give  me  that  damn  gun,  boy. 
Damn,  boy,  you  didn't  even  get  within  ten  feet  of 
hittin  the  dog.   You  got  to  learn  ta  be  a  man. 
Bud.   This  runnin  and  hidin  all  the  time's  got  ta 
stop.   They  ain't  no  runnin  from  it,  boy." 

"She's  as  good  as  dead,  boy.   Cept  she 
stayin  alive  ta  suffer  cause  you  to  yellow  to  be 
a  man.   Get  your  ass  up  ta  the  house.   I  gotta  do 
it,  and  I  ain't  gonna  do  it  while  your  snivellin 
all  over  the  place." 

Bud  remembered  going  to  his  room  and  crying 
for  hours.   He  didn't  come  out  until  it  got  dark. 
He  released  the  button,  suddenly  remembering  that 
someone  might  be  waiting  on  the  other  side.   The 
doors'  opened ,  and  he  walked  out  into  the  bright 
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lights  of  the  third  floor  lobby.   He  ffuessed  that 
the  doctor  had  gone  home.   The  machine  was  the 
only  doctor  that  could  help  Tee  anyway.   He 
smiled  at  Betty,  the  graveyard  nurse,  then  he  got 
goose  flesh  again  when  he  realized  what  he  had 
called  her  in  his  mind.   He  slowly  walked  down 
the  hallway,  following  the  "300-314"  arrow  as  he 
had  done  so  many  times.   As  usual  he  slowed  to 
peek  in  at  other  people's  misery.   That's  what 
Tee  had  always  said  when  she  would  fuss  at  him 
for  staring  into  hospital  rooms.   He  couldn't 
help  it,  he  thought.   He  wanted  to  know,  to 
somehow  understand  the  darkness.   But  the 
darkness,  he  guessed,  had  no  desire  to  be 
understood.   If  he  understood  it,  it  would  lose 
its  power  over  him.   He  would  sometimes  hear  them 
moan  late  at  night,  and  he  would  curse  being 
awake  late  enough  to  hear  it.   He  could  never 
quite  fathom  what  was  in  that  moan. 

After  what  seemed  like  a  walk  long  enough  to 
get  to  the  barn,  he  stopped,  stared  at  the  "313" 
sign,  and  read  Tee's  little  paper. 
Tassie  L.  Spencer 
3/17/51:   Erwin,  KY. 

That  was  it,  he  thought.   Sure  simplified 
things,  he  guessed.   Just  a  name  and  some  dates 
and  a  place  on  a  slip  of  paper,  kept  you  from 
thinking  about  it  if  you  didn't  want  to.   He 
stepped  inside  the  dark  room.   He  could  hear  the 
hum  of  the  machine  in  the  blackness.   He  reached 
back  and  opened  the  door  to  let  in  a  little 
light.   He  walked  over  to  the  bed  and  turned  on 
the  little  blue  light  above  the  bed,  cringing 
because  for  a  moment  he  had  worried  about  waking 
her.   Looking  down  at  her,  he  couldn't  get  over 
how  peaceful  she  looked.   It  was  like  the  nights 
when  he  couldn't  sleep.   He'd  look  over  at  her 
and  have  to  silently  chuckle,  though  a  little 
envious,  because  she  looked  about  as  peaceful  as 
a  cow  with  a  good  cud.   He  touched  her  hand, 
quickly  withdrawing  when  he  felt  the  coldness. 
She  had  always  had  such  warm  hands.   He 
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remembered  that  he  had  noticed  that  when  they 
were  dating.   All  the  other  girls  had  had  such 
rough,  cold  hands.   Even  though  she  worked  hard, 
Tassie  had  always  kept  her  hands  smooth  with  a 
special  mixture  her  mother  had  shown  her.   He 
remembered  how  they  had  laughed  at  the  thought  of 
putting  it  on  the  market;  "Mamma's  Moo  Jelly: 
For  the  softest  hands  on  the  farm."  They  then 
realized  that  soft  hands  on  a  farm  were  about  the 
last  thing  anybody  needed.   Still,  Tassie  had 
kept  her  hands  smooth.   Smooth  and  always  warm, 
until  now.   It  just  wasn't  Tassie  without  warm 
hands.   He  shuddered.   He  looked  closely  as  the 
rise  and  fall  of  life  passed  before  his  eyes. 
Funny,  he  thought,  how  many  times  he  had  looked 
at  Tassie  in  her  deep  sleep  and  checked  her  chest 
to  make  sure  she  was  breathing.   Standing  in  the 
purple-blue  light  of  the  room,  his  eyes  slowly 
followed  the  thick  black  cord  of  the  machine.   He 
looked  away  before  his  eyes  reached  the  special 
plug  that  had  been  installed  in  case  of  power 
failure. 

Tears  formed  in  his  eyes  as  he  walked  over 
to  close  the  door.   He  turned  slowly,  and  the 
increased  distance  made  Tassie  look  all  the  more 
unreal,  like  a  wax  statue,  like  Lot's  wife  lying 
in  bed.   How  Tassie  liked  that  story.   He  walked 
back  over  to  the  bed  and  saw  Tassie' s  Bible  lying 
on  the  little  night  stand  where  he  would  lay  his 
glasses  after  he  had  read  to  her.   He  slowly 
reached  for  Tassie' s  favorite,  and  he  guessed, 
only,  book.   He  turned  to  the  passage  that  he  had 
read  to  her  almost  every  night.   He  whispered  the 
words  to  himself. 

"The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall  not  want. 
He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures:   he 
leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters. 

"He  restoreth  my  soul:   he  leadeth  me  in  the 
paths  of  righteousness  for  his  name's  sake.   Yea, 
though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  .  ."  He  reached  up  and  turned  out  the 
light,  then  continued.   ".  .  .1  will  fear  no 
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evil:   for  thou  art  with  me;  thy  rod  and  thy 
staff  they  comfort  me. 

"Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the 
presence  of  mine  enemies;  thou  anointest  my  head 
with  oil,  my  cup  runneth  over.   Surely  goodness 
and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my 
life:   and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
forever." 

As  he  slowly  closed  the  book,  tear  drops 
inched  closer  to  the  floor.  He  looked  up  and 
held  up  his  arms,  sending  his  whole  being  far 
beyond  the  little  hospital  on  KY  52.  But  his 
being  again  returned  to  him  empty  and  numb.  He 
reached  up  and  turned  the  purple-blue  light  on, 
watching  Tassie's  chest. 

"One  of  these  days,  boy,  damn  it,  you  got  ta 
face  it.   It  don't  do  a  man  no  damn  good  to  run 
to  the  end  of  the  blessed  world,  boy.   Your 
momma's  dead.  Bud.   She's  dead." 

"She  ain't  gonna  be  here  no  more.   Not 
tomorrow,  not  next  week,  not  next  year.   Never." 

He  tried  to  dry  his  eyes,  but  his  old  shirt 
was  useless  against  the  flood  of  years. 

"It  ain't  no  use.  Tee.  I  can't  see  it  your 
way.  But  I  can't  run  no  more  neither.  I'm 
tired.  Tee,  real  tired.  I  reckon  I'll  keep  the 
farm.  Don't  know  nothin  else.  I  guess  I  wasn't 
much  of  a  husband.  But  I'm  gonna  try  to  make  up 
for  it.  Who  am  I  to  say  you  ain't  the  one  knows 
the  answer?" 

He  reached  up  and  turned  out  the  light.   He 
slowly  bent  down  again  to  his  knees,  noticing 
that  his  arthritis  was  making  him  stiffer  every 
day.   He  reached  for  the  thick  black  cord  and  got 
goose  flesh  when  he  found  it.   He  followed  it 
down.   When  he  reached  the  life  giving  force,  he 
tightened  his  grip  on  the  cord  and  whispered,  "It 
is  finished." 
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Hot,  Summer  Nights 

Hot,  summer  nights 
When  the  humidity  forces 
My  nightgown  to  be  flung 

On  the  floor 
And  my  sheets  to  be  wet 

With  sweat, 

I  leave  my  window  open 

And  its  screen  up 

To  breathe  sweet  honeysuckle  cricket  songs  and 

Wait  for  an  immortal 

To  enter  my  house 

And  drink  the  hot-blooded  dreams 

From  my  soul. 


Susan  Leathers 
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Rhyme  of  Reproduction 

Hickory-dickory  dock 

Goes  ray  biological  clock. 

The  clock  struck  twenty-three 

Crow's  feet  I  see 

Hickory-dickory  dock. 


Susan  Leathers 


Commitment  to  Water 

Dreaming, 

I  dive  to  the  bottom; 

I  rest  on  the  riverbed, 

Blurred  treetops  and  blue  sky  above. 

I  do  not  struggle  to  surface. 

I  do  not  gasp  for  air. 

I  breathe  deeply  the  water  that  fills 

My  nose,  my  mouth,  and  my  lungs. 

I  surrender  to  weightlessness. 

I  drown  and 

My  skin  becomes    lime,    ray   hair  raoss,   my   eyes   red. 


Susan  Leathers 
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The  Broken  Pieces 

I  just  finished  sweeping  what's  left 
Into  the  tarnished  old  dustpan; 
It  seems  suited  for  such  purposes 
Because  it's  broken  and  abused — 
Not  unlike  what  it  now  holds. 

It  went  plummeting  in  the  direction  of  the  floor 
Before  I  could  stop  or  even  recognize  it; 
I  hadn't  expected  it  to  fall. 
Yet  I'd  been  made  no  promises — 
I  really  never  wanted  promises. 

Somehow  I  know  it's  missing. 

Even  though  a  trained  physician  might  never  know; 

I  know  because  I  saw  the  pieces, 

The  broken  pieces  on  the  cold  floor — 

They  looked  more  vibrant  when  they  were  one. 


Melina  Jacina 


Everything  That  Is  and  Isn't 

A  momentary  lapse  of  silence  tells  all; 

It  brings  together  everything  that  is. 

As  well  as  everything  that  isn't. 

Nothing  and  nobody  can  break  (as  we  all  know) 

This  bond,  this  coalescence,  of 

Substance  and  the  absence  thereof. 


Melina  Jacina 
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God's  Art 

Lookin,^  out  the  window 

To  take  in  God's  art, 

I  watched  with  nosey  inquiry 

The  lives  of  lovers  part. 

She  was  all  in  black. 

And  he  in  striped  grey. 

(Such  dulling,  depressing  colors 

for  this  fine  autumn  day.) 

The  wind  blew  his  hair  left. 

And  hers  went  to  the  right. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken. 

It  was  a  balm  after  the  fight. 

Then,  she  took  off  his  ring 

And  threw  it  to  the  ground. 

Turning,  she  flew  away  from  him. 

Followed  only  by  a  bouncing,  metallic,  sound. 

The  sun  fingered  down  gently 

And  caressed  his  grey. 

It  seemed  to  be  promising 

That  his  pain  would  go  away. 

But,  he  just  jerked  around 

And  tromped  off  through  the  leaves. 

The  foliage  flew  helter  skelter. 

Giving  colors  to  the  breeze. 

Silently  inquiring  at  his  retreating  back, 

I  was  suddenly  taken  by  a  start. 

And  T  turned  my  sight  to  the  ringing  telephone 

And  away  from  God's  art. 


Jacquie  Moore 
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Justice? 

Drag  the  chain  of  social  misconceptions. 

And  bind  me  powerless  to  the  pillars 

Of  what  is  right. 

Shave  me  of  ray  power 

With  the  buzz  of  your  rules, 

And  teach  me  to  conform  to  delusion. 


Jacquie  Moore 


The  First  Rain  of  Spring 

The  first  rain  of  spring 

Brings  many  things  that  make  one  think: 

The  simmering  cement 

As  the  rain  taps  along; 

The  robin  coming  out  for  a  drink; 

The  loving  warm  scent  rising  from  the  ground. 

Emanating  with  quiet  life; 

The  song-like  giggles  of  silly  little  girls. 

Playing  the  domestic  wife; 

The  cool,  calming  droplets 

On  underexposed  still-winter  skin. 

Having  the  free  fleshy  flavor  of  the  original  sin. 

Why  must  mankind  be  so  ignorant? 

Why  must  he  be  so  dense? 

Why  can't  he  understand  the  first  rain  of  spring? 

Doesn't  that  just  make  sense? 


Jacquie  Moore 
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Time 

Time  speaks  often  of  sad  things 
As  urns  sing  unheard  melodies. 
And  few  know  the  Distance  on  the  look  of  Death- 
Time  winds,  whines,  and  wines 

To  the  dance  of  Dionysus. 

Gods  of  old — Stand  ye  proud! 

And  do  the  dance  of  the  damned 

With  every  turning  century. 


Jacquie  Moore 


Understanding 

The  thoughts  drip  slowly 

Onto  my  page,  and  perhaps 

They  are  preponderances  of  past  positions. 

The  ideas  leak  liquidly 

Out  of  my  mind,  and  maybe 

They  are  lamentations  of  missed  moments. 

The  creation  comes  creeping 

Out  of  my  soul,  and  somehow 

understand  the  subtle  simplicity  of  personal 

sacredness. 


Jacquie  Moore 
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Day-  Break 

Shadow  in  the  dark 
of  life 

My  lost  reflection 
drowning  in  a  sea 
of  black- 
Misunderstood 

Day-  Break 
the  stillness 
1  emerge  the  gulf 
my  lungs  filled 
no  longer  with  shadows 
but  truth- 
Can  we  talk? 


Donna  L.  Brockraan 


Nobody  here  but  me 
And  my  thoughts  of  you 
To  chase  the  chill. 

Butterflies  ideas  like  magic 
silver  wings  kissing 
My  fantasy  still. 

Envelopes  me  in 

Web  of  wonder-  smiles 

Hopes  of  future  to  fulfill. 


Donna  L.  Brockraan 
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Thorn 

butterfly 

on  wall 

of  roses 

flutter  silk 

amidst  bloody  thorn. 

cat  watches 

from 

window  seat 

breathing  velvet 

cocoon  of  black  and  jade, 

man  waves  away 

butterfly 

greedy  attempt 

to  possess  nature's 

beauty 

and  is  pricked 

by  rose's  guardian 

red  drops  to  match 

its  hue 

as  black  velvet 
laughs  from 
window  seat. 


Donna  L.  Brockman 
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Anatomy  of  a  Fantasy 
Gregory  Wayne  Stephens 

It  happened  in  the  spring  of  his 
thirty-eighth  year,  at  a  time  in  his  life  when 
the  turbulence  and  turraoil  of  his  early  years  had 
seemed  to  settle  into  a  growing  contentment  with 
life  and  the  things  around  him. 

It  was  a  growing  spring,  the  kind  that  often 
follows  a  long  cold  winter.   It  arrived  suddenly 
after  a  bitter  week  of  cold  rains  and  high, 
erratic  winds;  first  the  air  became  clearer,  and 
then  the  trees  developed  delicate  buds  and  the 
flowers  and  weeds  sent  forth  their  tenacious 
tendrils  to  test  and  define  the  coming  season. 
The  bluegrass  shifted  from  brown-green  to  a 
blue-green,  while  the  horses  stirred  and  pranced 
impatiently  in  their  stalls,  anticipating  the  new 
day.   As  he  jogged  along  on  his  morning  run  he 
saw  the  bluegrass  growing  and  inhaled  the  first 
cold  breaths  of  spring  into  his  straining  lungs. 
It  filled  them  with  good  things,  like  the 
delicate  smell  of  dogwoods  budding,  and  the 
earthy  smells  of  tobacco  flowers  and  horses  that 
waxed  and  waned  all  along  his  trail.   He  felt  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  seasons  personally,  and  took 
a  secret  pride  in  the  subtle  changes  that 
heralded  each  new  one.   It  made  him  feel  that  he 
was  more  in  tune  with  the  rhythms  of  life  than 
the  rest  of  humanity. 

It  was  his  personal  time,  and  he  made  good 
use  of  it,  both  to  plan  and  fortify  himself  for 
his  coming  day  and  to  inventory  his  life  while 
mentally  fondling  the  good  things  that  he  found 
growing  there.   It  reassured  and  excited  him  to 
think  of  his  successful  career  with  the  law  firm, 
his  lovely  wife  and  his  two  beautiful  children 
still  sleeping  in  his  new  house  on  Tates  Creek 
Road.-  His  health  was  excellent,  and  people  were 
always  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  nearly 
forty.   His  wife.  Penny,  at  thirty-four,  didn't 
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look  at  all  like  the  mother  of  a  seven  year  old 
girl  let  alone  a  ten  year  old  boy.   She  had  been 
a  good  wife,  and  their  years  together  had 
blossomed  into  a  cornucopia  of  good  things.   It 
thrilled  him  to  think  of  her,  waiting  for  him  in 
their  antique  walnut  bed;  immersed  in  her  own 
dreams,  while  he  rounded  the  last  curve. 

It  happened  at  Easter.   The  Walkers  were 
having  the  first  of  what  would  be  a  long  series 
of  barbecues,  where  their  guests  would  be  deluged 
with  large  amounts  of  over-seasoned,  under-cooked 
beef,  served  with  a  very  liberal  dose  of  beer  and 
development  talk.   Inevitably  followed  by  equal 
amounts  of  bourbon  and  horse  talk. 

They  arrived  late,  and  Penny  immediately 
deserted  him  in  favor  of  a  ladies  council  that 
was  mustering  for  the  annual  "showing  of  the  new 
drapes"  or  some  such  female  bonding  ritual.   The 
development  talk  was  in  full  swing  with  a  debate 
over  the  ramifications  of  the  new  Toyota  plant  in 
Georgetown.   It  was  a  casual  conversation,  well 
suited  for  beer  and  ribs,  promising  a  smooth, 
quick  transition  into  the  bourbon  and  derby 
debate. 

He  was  well  into  his  second  beer  and  third 
denunciation  of  foreign  speculation  when  he  saw 
her.   She  strode  lightly  over  the  grass  with  the 
easy  animal  grace  of  a  young  thoroughbred  colt. 
Her  dark  hair  shimmered  in  the  bright  noon  sun 
and  offered  a  clean  contrast  to  her  creamy  skin. 
She  was  clad  in  a  royal  blue  Easter  dress  that 
displayed  her  long,  firm,  shapely  legs  to  a 
definite  advantage,  revealing  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  chantilly  lace  like  a  secret  surprise 
with  every  stride.   Her  face  was  decidedly 
angelic,  with  full  red  lips  framed  by  strong 
elegant  cheekbones  and  exotic,  sea  green  eyes 
that  telegraphed  smoking  sensuality  with  every 
glance.   Her  breasts  were  high  and  firm,  accented 
by  an  impossibly  flat  stomach  and  framed  by 
exquisitely  rounded  shoulders.   As  she  passed  him 
she  knelt  briefly  for  an  inspection  of  some 
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errant  piece  of  lace,  and  it  struck  him  as  the 
perfect  pose  to  artfully  display  her  perfectly 
rounded,  silken  clad,  calves.   She  rose 
gracefully  and  proceeded  on  to  the  house  were  she 
disappeared  into  the  foyer  in  a  shimmer  of  color 
and  shadow. 

Her  name  was  Amy.   She  was  the  Walker's 
daughter,  and  it  was  the  beginning  of  her 
fiteenth  year. 

There  is  a  cycle  for  every  living  thing  and 
every  season  has  definite  characteristics.   There 
is  a  time  when  a  rose  is  in  full  bloom  wherein 
its  attributes  and  promises  are  realized  and 
easily  seen  and  felt.   The  petals  are  full  and 
soft,  and  the  scent  is  at  its  strongest,  and  the 
color  is  bright  and  clear.   But  there  is  also  a 
time,  just  before  the  full  bloom,  when  the  bud  is 
full  and  ripe,  bursting  with  the  subtle  promises 
of  things  to  come.   It  inspires  by  its  innocence 
and  may  drive  long-dormant  desires  out  of  hiding 
where  the  full  bloom  of  a  riper  rose  might  leave 
them  sleeping. 

Amy  was  such  a  rose. 

As  they  drove  home  he  struggled  to  bring  his 
mind  dutifully  to  Penny's  idle  chatter  about 
different  drapes  and  new  gazebos.   But  his 
thoughts  were  caressing  images  of  bright  spring 
sun  on  raven  hair  and  smooth  creamy  skin.   They 
ran  free  from  there,  across  rounded  fields  of 
royal  blue  velvet,  over  supply  creamy  thighs,  and 
at  last  into  sublime  sea  green  eyes  that  held  his 
dreams  and  agonized  his  soul. 

After  they  had  seen  the  kids  to  bed,  they 
had  a  light,  silent  snack  and  retired  to  their 
room.   After  some  ritual  chatter,  they  slipped 
between  the  sheets,  and  after  the  lights  were  out 
he  reached  for  her.   When  he  touched  her  his  mind 
revolted  and  he  found  that  he  couldn't  use  her  as 
a  canvas  upon  which  to  transpose  this  new  desire 
upon.   He  declined,  feigning  fatigue,  she  kissed 
him  lightly  and  turned  away.   As  he  lay  there, 
watching  the  coals  glow  in  the  small  fireplace. 
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his  desire  grew.   However,  as  the  flames  fanned 
his  desire,  the  growing  shadows  defined  and 
highlighted  his  guilt.   While  the  shadows  twisted 
and  twined  their  way  around  the  chamber,  the 
threads  of  fear  and  shame  entwined  his  soul. 

He  lay  awake  most  of  the  night,  assaulted  by 
flame  and  shadow,  while  a  dry  spring  storm  rolled 
and  thundered  over  the  bluegrass. 

When  the  morning  came  it  came  lightly.   He 
rose  heavily  and  quietly,  rinsed  his  mouth,  and 
donned  his  running  gear  without  stirring  Penny. 
Dawn  had  just  barely  broken  when  he  left  the 
yard.   It  was  a  wet,  dewy  morning  and  every 
flower  petal  and  every  leaf  bud  had  its  own  crown 
of  moist  jewels.   The  dry  storm  had  left  no  trace 
of  its  angry  maraudings,  and  he  began  his  run 
slowly,  feeling  his  years  in  every  joint.   Upon 
his  return  he  showered  briefly  and  left  the 
house. 

He  didn't  trouble  Penny. 

On  his  way  to  work,  he  felt  a  loneliness 
that  he  hadn't  felt  in  years.   It  was  the  first 
time  since  their  marriage  that  he  had  felt  this 
alone  .  .  .  and  trapped. 

It  was  a  slow,  uneventful  day  at  the  office, 
he  drifted  through  it  in  a  haze  of  green  eyes  and 
raven  hair.   When  his  secretary  stuck  her  head  in 
to  check  in  before  she  left,  it  surprised  him 
that  the  day  had  slipped  by  so  quickly. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  house,  he  was  pleased 
to  find  it  empty.   He  slipped  into  the  study  and 
poured  himself  a  shot  of  bourbon  and  sorted 
through  his  mail  .  .  .  nothing  much,  just  a 
couple  of  legal  journals  and  a  few  magazines  that 
they  subscribed  to  in  order  to  "stay  current"  but 
seldom  read.   He  idly  turned  a  page  in  one  of 
Penny's  fashion  magazines  and  encountered  a  slick 
pantyhose  ad  featuring  a  taut  little  brunette 
with  long  legs  and  alabaster  skin.   He  sipped  his 
drink  and  stared  dreamily  at  her  for  several 
moments  until  he  guiltily  snapped  out  of  it. 
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Determined  to  break  his  reverie  with 
something  solid  and  involving,  he  scanned  his 
library  hopefully,  looking  for  some  entertaining 
tale  that  might  relieve  his  mind  of  its  self 
imposed  complications.   At  last  he  settled  on  an 
ancient  leather-bound  volume  of  Mark  Twain's 
Roughing  It  that  he  had  owned  since  childhood. 
He  cracked  the  volume  randomly,  since  the  book 
was  an  old  friend  and  anywhere  would  do  to  start, 
but  before  he  could  sit  down  he  noticed  an  old 
photograph  peeking  from  the  inside  of  the  back 
cover.   He  deftly  extracted  it  with  two  fingers 
of  his  left  hand,  leaving  his  bourbon  tumbler 
balanced  between  his  palm  and  thumb. 

It  was  a  class  picture  of  some  young 
children,  probably  fifth  graders,  but  the 
clothing  style  was  all  wrong  for  either  of  his 
kids.   Then  he  noticed  a  brown  haired  boy  in  the 
third  row  with  mischievous  blue  eyes,  and  he 
recognized  him  as  Sandy,  his  best  friend  for 
nearly  ten  years,  who  had  died  in  the  Tet 
offensive  while  he  was  a  freshman  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky. 

Then  it  happened  quickly.   Instead  of  small 
children  in  a  faded  picture,  they  all  became  real 
people  that  he  had  played  and  fought  with  on  an 
equal  basis,  little  people  sharing  a  little  world 
at  the  Tates  Creek  Elementary  School  in  1961. 

There  was  John  who  had  given  him  his  first 
black  eye,  and  the  Martin  girl  who  always  giggled 
shyly  to  herself  and  had  died  of  Leukemia  in  the 
seventh  grade,  and  there  in  the  right  corner  of 
the  front  row  was  Susan,  her  angelic,  creamy  face 
flashing  those  bright  green  eyes,  framed  by  the 
impossibly  dark  raven  hair,  a  tiny  temptress  who 
had  enchanted  a  small  boy  so  long  ago. 

She  was  his  first  love,  the  first  girl  he 
had  ever  wanted  or  even  noticed.   He  saw  that 
hair  and  those  eyes  as  soon  as  he  had  walked  into 
the  room  that  day  as  Mrs.  Moore  told  the  class 
his  name  and  how  he  had  just  moved  up  from 
Atlanta.   He  was  too  captivated  by  her  to  indulge 
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in  the  little  talk  that  followed  about  cotton 
fields,  and  whether  or  not  he  liked  horses.   He 
just  wanted  to  gaze  at  those  eyes. 

But  she  had  already  picked  a  boy,  and  his 
first  love  would  also  be  his  first  unrequited 
love,  one  that  would  last  until  middle  school, 
when  they  had  both  changed  into  other  people. 

But  the  desire  was  the  stronger  for  not 
having  been  satisfied.   And  it  had  secretly 
driven  him  like  a  subversive  undertow  through  the 
years,  all  of  his  girlfriends  in  high  school  and 
college  had  been  selected  on  these  criteria,  in 
order  to  act  out  and  fulfill  his  earlier  desires 
that  had  so  shaped  his  youth.   Even  the  little 
cocktail  waitress  at  the  Hyatt  that  had  almost 
wrecked  his  marriage  ten  years  ago  was  merely  a 
note  on  the  same  theme.   Of  all  these  women  only 
brown-eyed,  dirty-blond  Penny  had  been  a  real 
love  based  on  realistic  mutual  attractions  and 
shared  interests. 

The  realization  caused  him  to  tremble  and 
the  crystal  tumbler  of  bourbon  slipped  from  his 
grasp  and  crashed  onto  the  polished  oak  floor, 
and  as  it  shattered  into  a  thousand  pieces,  so 
did  his  dream. 

The  picture  fluttered  down  onto  the  floor 
and  landed  amid  the  shards  of  crystal  and  pools 
of  bourbon,  and  there  on  the  oiled  and  waxed 
white  oak  floor  of  his  study,  etched  in  broken 
dreams  and  alcohol,  lay  the  anatomy  of  his 
fantasy. 

He  found  a  pail  and  picked  up  the  shattered 
crystal,  piece  by  piece  and  deposited  them  one  by 
one,  in  the  trash.   It  was  a  difficult  process, 
one  that  lent  itself  to  uneasy  reflections  while 
the  little  shards  rebelled  against  his  sullen 
efforts  and  strove  to  lodge  themselves  into  small 
nooks  and  crannies  in  the  cracks  and  crevices  of 
the  tongue  and  groove  flooring.   But  he  persisted 
in  his  efforts,  he  loved  the  feel  of  the  cool, 
waxed  hardwood  flooring  on  his  bare  feet  too  much 
to  allow  it  to  be  soiled  by  a  few  shards  of 
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glass.   After  he  was  certain  that  the  last  tiny 
shard  was  disposed  of,  he  returned  the  picture  to 
its  secret  little  niche,  replaced  the  lead 
crystal  decanter  in  its  little  eyrie  above  his 
flintlock  longrifle  and  retired  for  the  evening 
into  a  heavy  dreamless  sleep. 

When  Penny  returned  at  ten,  she  undressed 
and  sat  beside  him  until  deep  into  the  night, 
staring  at  the  dying  coals  in  the  untended 
fireplace,  wondering  .  .  . 

When  he  arose  in  the  morning  Penny  was 
slumbering  heavily  beside  hira,  curled  up  in  her 
own  separate,  private,  little  ball.   It  was 
Saturday,  the  day  that  he  ran  late  and  stretched 
his  run  to  make  up  for  the  little  evils  of 
over-indulgence  that  he  allowed  himself  during 
the  week,  a  sort  of  balancing  of  his 
physiological  check  book,  as  it  were. 

It  promised  to  be  the  first  really  warm  day 
of  the  season  and  he  dressed  sparingly  in  lycra 
shorts  and  a  tank  top.   His  pre-run  workout  went 
well.   It  didn't  reveal  any  serious  pains  or 
problems.   He  stretched  until  he  was  totally 
loosened.   He  caught  his  wind  early  and  it 
carried  him  easily  over  the  rolling  terrain,  past 
the  gates  of  his  sub-division  and  on  to  the 
quiet,  cool,  bough  canopied,  country  lane.   It 
was  a  good  feeling,  these  long  runs  gave  him  a 
true  sense  of  his  abilities  and  limitations  and 
offered  a  solid  way  to  sort  his  dreams  from 
realities. 

Cutting  through  the  neighborhood  on  his  way 
back,  he  encountered  her.   She  was  on  the  way  to 
the  pool,  freshly  oiled,  wearing  a  scandalous 
little  red  bathing  suit,  with  a  white  towel 
draped  carelessly  across  a  round  shoulder.   He 
was  like  a  deer  caught  in  a  headlight  beam  for  a 
second,  but  then  something  strange  happened.   She 
reacted  instantly,  her  body  subtly  changing  into 
a  sexual  snare.   "Hi,"  she  said,  green  eyes  wet 
and  glistening  with  the  thrill  of  newly 
discovered  power  and  unexpected  conquest.   "Hi," 
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he  returned,  eyes  down,  moving  on.   He  felt  her 
gaze  following  hira,  and  instinctively  turned  to 
meet  it.   Their  eyes  met  and  this  time  he  really 
saw  her,  a  little  girl  with  a  nice  body  and 
bright  eyes. 

Upon  his  return  he  took  a  long,  hot  shower, 
dabbled  on  a  bit  of  cologne,  and  went  in  to 
awaken  Penny  from  her  uneasy  dreams,  and  into  the 
light  of  a  new  day. 
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Perseverance 

Like  dejected  old  gentlemen  in  dark  raincoats 

Three  blackbirds  scratch  half-heartedly  in  the 

grass. 

Several  yards  away  an  orange-chested  robin 

Also  looks  for  food,  with  the  erratic  efforts  of  a 

child. 

Unrewarded , 

He  searches  on. 

His  stride  punctuates  with  agitated  hops 

While  the  others  step,  contemplate,  step  again. 

From  some  untold  distance  sound  loud,  disembodied 

voices 

And  squalls  from  a  nearbv  catfight  interrupt. 

The  robin  fidgets  and  considers  flight 

Yet  the  blackbirds  scratch  on. 

I 

At  length,  giving  in  to  some  Pied  Piper's  call. 

The  robin  flies  away. 

Still  in  his  Peter  Pan  world. 

And  just  as  if  he'd  never  been  there,  the  others 

scratch  on. 


Priscilla  Chansler 
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The  World  Without  Onions 

An  improvement,  certainly, 
the  elimination  of 
certain  social  barriers, 
the  lessening  of  tears 

Then 
would  children  grow  up  to  know 
their  carrots?  Would  French  chefs  float 
bread  and  cheese  on  parsley  soup? 
Could  endearments  of  lovers 
be  entrusted  to  thinnest 
potatoskin,  perfumed? 

What 
flavor  to  go  with  memories 
of  salami  shared  on  late 
trains  between  Florence  and  Rome? 
What  to  replace  their  excuse, 
as  in,  nothing's  wrong,  honey, 
it's  just  the  onions. 


Sandra  Lee  McCord 
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A  Piece  of  Advice 

Think  I'll  send  this  poem,  she  said 

offhand,  to  The  Atlantic  It's  just  one 

of  those,  you  know,  Atlantic-style 

poems,  as  if  getting  into 

The  Atlantic  was  as  easy  as  walking 

the  dog.   I  could  have  told  her  I'd  tried 

when  young  and  foolish  to  get  just 

one  poem  past  John  Ciardi  into 

Saturday  Review  then  heard,  somewhere, 

that  Ciardi  said  all  he  had  to  read  was 

the  first  line  to  tell  if  the  whole 

thing  was  crap  and  my  poems  neer 

got  good  till  the  second  or  even  third 

line,  so  kid,  I  could  have  told  her 

but  didn't,  make  sure  your  first 

line  is  a  good  one. 


Sandra  Lee  McCord 
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Apple 

Winesaps  in  a  "cardboard  box,  free 

to  customers,  take  his  eye.   He  tips  back 

on  Redwing  heels  then  reaches 

in,  sorting,  knowing  iust  the  right 

feel  of  tight  skin  over  juicy  flesh  a  year 

in  the  making  from  folded  bud  to  innocent 

flower,  tough  green  bellyache  making  bullet 

to  the  sweet  deepening  of  maturity.   And  now 

this:   the  payback  of  sun  and  rain, 

the  work  of  bees  and  soil  and  time. 

He  takes  the  perfect  fruit  into  both 

his  hands  and  bites  gratefully 

into  fall. 


Sandra  Lee  McCord 
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"Why  Isn't  Grandpa  Wearing  His  Green  Sweater?" 

Some  say  he  was  a  hard  man. 
Strict  with  a  quick  hand. 
He  hand  was  gentle  to  me. 

trickling  butterscotch  candy 

jingling  silver  coins 

walks  around  the  block 

Grandpa's  long  legged  stride 

his  feet  pound  the  pavement 

me  pumping  two  pedals  fast 

my  tricycle  wheels  go  clickety-clack. 

I  didn't  understand  at  age  three. 

"What  do  you  mean  he's  gone  to  heaven  — 

And  Where's  his  sweater  he  wears  that's  green?" 


Carrie  Ann  Lemaster 
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Plain  Jane 

My  name  is  Plain  Jane 

but  you  know  that. 

I'm  the  one  who  sits  two  seats 

behind  you  and  three  rows  away, 

the  one  who  makes  straight  A's 

and  earns  resentment  with  good  grades. 

I'm  the  one  you  never  see,  never  really  see, 

but  who  always,  always  sees  you. 

Am  I  so  transparent?   Am  I  so  invisible 

that  all  you  see  when  you  look  through  me 

is  the  window  next  to  me  filled  with  blue  sky 

and  the  blonde  at  my  right? 

"Love  me  not  for  comely  grace"  would  be  very  well 

if  I  already  had  the  attentions  of 

the  one  I  love, 

but  ineffectual  and  only  romantic  poetry 

when  I  still  manage  to  miss  being  worthy 

of  one  glance. 

I  have  more  to  offer  you 

than  those  who  cast  their  eyes  at  you 

and  you  reward  with  flattering  stares. 

Just  what  is  the  appeal  of  ones  so  dull? 

But  then,  what  good  is  being  able  to  speak  three 

languages 

when  I  can't  even  talk  to  you  in  one? 

If  I  did  try  what  would  I  say? 

I  am  destined  to  be  a  silent  worshipper. 
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But  let  me  say  this,  even  if  it  will  be  heard 

only  by  the  wind,  the  walls,  and  me: 

I  can  be,  could  be,  anythinj^  for  you. 

I  have  passion  and  imagination  enough — 

yes,  I  have  both!  who  would  have  believed  it?- 

to  become  any  fantasy  or  character 

your  mind  can  conceive. 

Anyone  can  be  me,  so  I  can  be  anyone. 

Not  because  I  am  weak  or  without  thought 

or  personality  of  my  own — 

I  have  a  mind  behind  this  forgettable  face — 

but  because  I  live  to  be, 

and  dream  to  be, 

someone  you  could  desire. 

I  tire 

of  tracing  your  name  in  notebooks 

with  ballpoint  pens  and  futile  hope. 


Kimberly  Ned  row 
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Sailorman 

I've  never  been  a  sailor,  like  my  father 

I  lack  the  courage 

to  bound  freely  to  foreign  lands 

tasting  salt  on  my  lips,  frozen  in  time 

in  a  Cuban  bar,  money  on  the  table,  drink  in  hand 

whiskey  hidden  under  my  bunk 

My  father  never  furled  canvas  while  a  prisoner 

in  gray  steel  iron  slicing  smoothly  through 

deep  waters  holding  secrets  within  its  heart 

My  father  was  happy  far  from  home 

dark,  short,  curly  hair  above  a  sun  burnt  face 

all  tongues  strange  .  .  a  young  stranger  at 

home  in  dark  dusky  lands 

Someday  I'll  find  the  courage  hidden  deep 

to  run  away  from  home  at  35  and  search 

other  lands  for  the  ghost  of  my  father 

a  sailor 


Michael  F.  Bryant 
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Butterfly 

In  a  small  stuffy  jar 
upon  a  dreary  shelf 
lies  the  bluest  butterfly 
dying  inside  itself. 

Placed  there  by  clumsy  hands 
gazed  at  by  expectant  eyes 
toying  with  the  holding 
glowing  with  self  pride. 

The  color  is  past  fading 
the  wings  no  longer  fly 
another  wonderment  to  find 
the  iar  is  tossed  aside. 


Sharon  Proffit 
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Upon  Going  Out  To  The 

Car  To  Get  My  Wife's 

Lap-Top  Computer 

I  spied  a  six-legged  period. 
Not  able  to  tell  if  it 
Was  noiseless  and  patient. 
A  miracle  that  I  saw,  really 
The  way  the  last-gasping  sun 
Happened  to  cast  a  beam 
On  Mr.  Spider's  last  strand 

of  existence 
Caught  ray  eye  and  I 
Was  a  fly  trapped  in 
The  mystery  of  the  web. 

The  legged  mark  of  punctuation 
Scurried  up  and  down — amazing— 
From  a  tree  to  the  car  to 
Another  car.   Way  up  in  the  air. 
At  least  from  a  Spider's  perspective. 
I  wondered  if  the  spider  took 
Note  of  my  entrapment,  Fantasy 
Waning,  other  fare  gripped  its 
Attention  and  mine. 

Mr.  Spider  figgled  over  my 
Way  once  more,  then 
Claramered  upward  on  the 
Silhouetted  silver  of 
Filament,  swayed  by 
The  wind. . .and  I, 
I  turned  to  re-grab  hold 
Of  my  own  filament. 
Blown  by  the  breeze  of 
ray  existence. 


David  Alexander 
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Granny 

The  sound  of  her  rocking,  in 

A  haunting  sort  of  way. 

Has  made  me  see  her  strange. 

She  sits  there  all  day — 

Her  cloudy  gray-day  hair 

Tightly  wound  in  a  bun; 

Hair  so  long  to  reach  her  knees, 

used  to  scare  me 

when  I  was  green. 

She  sits  there,  blue  veins 
peeking  through  treadbare  skin, 
digging  up  lying  bones. 


David  Alexander 


Broken  Hearts  and  Dirty  Windows 

make  life  difficult  to  see,  but 

every  now  and  then  one  wishes  to 

take  the  blue  kerchief  (the  one 

we  used  to  call  a  bandana),  and 

with  a  few  squirts  and  a  wipe  or 

two,  clear  some  small  space  for  viewing, 

seeing  perhaps  some  clearing  of  the  clouds, 

some  settling  of  the  uneasy  pools,    and 

our  hearts  stir  within,  but,  alas, 

having  done  so  we  grow  excited  in 

the  doing,  breathe  heavily  and  move 

close  to  the  glass,  fogging  over 

whatever  once  was  seen. 


"David  Alexander 
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Seeking 

I  have  left  seeking  solitude 

and  I  am  still  not  alone, 

for  there  are  lovers  on  the  benches 

which  are  under  the  old  trees. 

The  trees  shave  the  light  — 

allowing  soft  shades  through, 

but  holding  a  wall  of  privacy 

They  are  saying  words  perhaps 

I,  myself,  will  never  hear  — 

but  their  time  is  private. 

I  have  left  seeking  solitude 

and  I  am  still  not  alone. 

For  the  railway  engine  drones 

the  sound  so  loud. 

There  are  men  upon  that  train  — 

checking  gages,  staring  out  of  windows 

watching  the  night  roll  by. 

They  are  having  conversations,  perhaps 

to  ward  slumber  away. 

I  have  left  seeking  solitude 

and  1  am  still  not  alone. 

For  the  sounds  of  automobiles 

clash  against  the  night. 

Perhaps  a  teenager  enjoying 

one  minute  more  of  the  night 

or  a  parent  returning  home 

from  a  night  of  work. 

Or  even  on  their  way  to  begin. 

Each  vehicle  holds 

a  separate  life,  or  two. 

A  myriad  of  living  — 

it  interrupts  my  silence. 
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And  as  I  listen  — 

the  lovers  grow  silent,  sigh,  and 

leave  —  the  railway  car 

descends  into  the  night  —  and 

the  vehicles  reach  ,'. 

their  designations. 

Here  I  remain 

on  my  own  stage  with  an 

audience  of  none. 


Aisleen  Faer 
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A  Sure  Bet 
Mike  Sullivan 


I  was  getting  sick  and  bloody  tired  of  the 
L.A.  traffic.   Six  lanes  of  traffic  starting  and 
stopping  like  a  mass  of  giant  metal  snails  with 
epilepsy.   The  car  was  not  enjoying  this  yo-yo 
effect  either  —  shuddering  when  in  motion  and 
making  odd  gurgling  noises  when  still.   No 
matter,  1  was  getting  off  at  the  next  exit  and 
would  soon  be  on  route  to  Vegas  to  bet  the  last 
of  my  savings  on  the  Superbowl.   I  was  positive 
that  1  would  win.   I  had  been  following  the 
progress  of  both  teams  throughout  the  season  and 
had  correctly  predicted  that  the  pair  would  be  i 
the  Superbowl.   After  winning  this  biggie  I  wouli 
be  able  to  get  rid  of  this  rusted  "72"  Ford  wago 
and  get  myself  a  real  car,  not  one  that  everyone 
sneered  at  and  encouraged  snotty  little  kids  to 
grimace  at  me  when  mom  wasn't  looking. 

Finally  my  exit  crept  into  view  like  a 
signal  from  above  that  I  was  to  be  liberated  fro 
this  pack  of  metal  slo-pokes«   Impulsively,  I 
wrenched  the  wheel  to  the  right  and  shot  out  on 
to  the  shoulder  accelerating  toward  my  freedom 
with  a  wide,  crafty  grin  on  my  face.   Horns 
blared  and  fists  shook  in  anger  as  my  fellow 
motorists  watched  me  depart  them.   Soon  I  was 
watching  the  standstill  fall  away  from  me  as  I 
zoomed  up  the  exit  ramp  —  free! 

It  was  a  welcome  relief  to  get  moving  agaii 
because  the  interior  to  the  car  had  become  the 
temperature  of  a  steel  mill  at  3  p.m.  in  August; 
in  Egypt.  Why?  —  My  electrical  system  was  shof 
meaning  the  electric  windows  and  A/C  were 
useless.  My  passenger  window  was  open  about  2 
inches.  That  and  the  dust-choked  vents  on  the 
right  and  left  sides  of  the  dash  were  the  only 
source  of  air  to  this  inferno.   The  only  benefiil 
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of  not  having  an  electrical  system  was  it  would 

be  a  wonderful  excuse  for  speeding  —  I  had  it 

all  planned  out: 

OFFICER  OF  THE  LAW:   "Son,  do  you  have  any  idea 

how  fast  you  were  going?" 

ME  (with  sure-fire  excuse):   "Gosh  no  sir,  ya  see 

mah  'lectrical  system's  on  the  fritz  so  Ah  ain't 

got  no  speedo  see,  an'  I  don't  have  no  ideer  how 

fast  Ah's  goin' ." 

OFFICER  (feeling  pity  for  a  dunb  country  boy 

without  an  electrical  systea):   "Oh,  I'm  terribly 

sorry  about  your  problem.   Well,  try  to  do  under 

a  hundred  next  time." 

Yeah  right!   I  was  just  trying  to  bullshit 
myself  into  believing  that  so  I  could  endure  the 
asphyxiating  heat.   While  diddling  those  thoughts 
about  in  my  skull,  a  figure  caught  my  eye  on  the 
side  of  the  road.   As  I  neared  him  I  saw  he  was 
holding  a  sign  reading  VEGAS  in  his  left  hand  and 
a  rope  leash  in  his  right  which  was  attached  to  a 
grubby-looking  but  rather  hyperactive  dog.   "What 
the  Hell"  I  thought  as  I  pulled  over  in  front  of 
them.   The  drive  to  "Sin  City"  was  a  long  and 
boring  affair  —  what  better  way  to  liven  it  up 
than  some  company  albeit  odd  company. 

I  chuckled  at  their  approach.   The  mangy 
little  dog  yipping  and  leaping  about  as  if  he  was 
walking  on  an  electric  grid.   His  owner  seemed 
oblivious  to  the  fit  of  energy  at  the  end  of  the 
leash,  and  walked  with  an  odd  sort  of  elegance 
toward  the  passenger  side  of  the  car.   He  was 
dressed  like  a  fool  for  the  type  of  weather  we 
were  having:   A  long,  dirty  trenchcoat,  pleated 
wool  pants  with  a  rainbow  of  foodstains  on  them 
and  a  pair  of  well  worn  WW  II  combat  boots.   The 
only  item  of  clothing  he  wore  that  was  remotely 
seasonal  was  the  tanktop  he  donned  beneath  his 
trenchcoat. 

Why  the  hell  was  he  walking  up  to  the  car 
instead  of  scampering  up  like  most  hitchers  do 
when  they  get  a  ride?   I  threw  the  door  open  to 
speak  (damn  windows).   "Hop  in  pal  and  throw  the 
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dog  in  the  back."  He  smiled  a  smile  that  looked 
as  though  his  teeth  had  been  targets  in  a  pixie 
shooting  gallery  with  many  sharpshooters  present, 
"Certainly"  he  said  in  a  friendly  tone  and  hurlec 
the  mutt  into  the  rear  of  the  wagon.   The  dog 
cartwheeled  through  the  air  silently  but  howled 
loudly  as  his  journey  ended  against  the  rear    | 
window.   The  dog  leapt  up  from  the  carpeted  arm 
in  the  back  and  grinned,  obviously  unharmed.   My 
new  guest  flashed  his  disturbing  smile  again,  sal 
down  and  shut  the  door. 

We  introduced  ourselves  and  I  offered  him  a 
beer.   (I  kept  a  cooler  at  my  side  whenever  I 
traveled  in  this  oven  because  I  was  not  fond  of 
dehydrating  in  transit.   Normally  I  wouldn't 
carry  beer  but  this  was  a  long  straight  drive  am 
cops  were  scarce  in  the  middle  of  the  desert.   H< 
readily  accepted  the  offer  and  immediately 
cracked  open  his  ale.   He  spoke  with  an  English 
accent  so  I  asked  him  where  he  was  from  in 
England.   He  began  a  long,  boring  tale  of  all  thi 
magnificent  cities  in  England  he  had  lived  in,  o 
how  rich  he  once  was  and  how  highly  educated  he 
was.   I'd  try  to  impress  him  with  one  of  ray 
accomplishments  (which  I  would  fabricate  as  I  ha 
no  really  interesting  ones.)   After  a  moment  I 
came  upon  one  that  would  really  shock  him.   I 
told  him  that  I  had  donated  my  body  to  science 
and  that  I  had  allowed  myself  to  be  injected  wit| 
the  AIDS  virus  in  a  study  to  see  how  long  a  humaj 
could  survive  with  the  dread  disease.   He 
recoiled  in  horror  and  demanded  that  I  stop  the  i 
car.   Laughing,  I  told  him  that  he  was  already 
infected  —  the  beer  had  been  infected  by  the 
scientists  in  the  study  so  that  I  could  get  othi 
subjects  for  their  study.   He  began  shrieking  ii 
horror  that  he  was  too  young  to  die  and  that  hi! 
family  back  home  would  banish  him,  for  they 
loathed  homosexuals.   I  thought  I  would  end  his 
torment  and  reveal  it  was  only  a  joke.   After 
about  ten  minutes  of  convincing  he  believed  me, 
but  found  no  humor  in  the  prank. 
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The  halfway  point  in  the  journey  loomed 
ahead,  the  glowing  neon  promising  last-chance-gas 
and  fast  food  both  of  which  we  needed  badly.   The 
journey  had  been  rather  quiet  since  the  AIDS  joke 
with  my  companion  only  muttering  one  word  answers 
to  my  comments.   No  loss,  I  was  getting  disgusted 
when  he  talked  anyway.   His  unshaven  face  and 
ugly  teeth  made  him  look  like  a  fuzzy  crossword 
puzzle.   The  dog  had  also  been  pretty  quite  since 
I  had  filled  an  ashtray  up  with  beer  and  passed 
it  bp.ck.  to  him.   Now  he  simply  rested  his  head  on 
his  master's  shoulder  with  his  tongue  hanging 
loosely  from  his  jaw,  a  thin  trail  of  saliva 
making  it  way  down  the  sleeve  of  the  coat. 

I  pulled  into  the  first  gas  station  I  saw  as 
I  recalled  the  closer  to  the  edge  of  town  one  got 
the  higher  the  gas  prices  and  the  bigger  the 
"LAST  GAS  FOR  100  MILES"  signs  got.   The  station 
was  showing  the  age  its  constant  exposure  to  the 
sandblasting  the  Mohave  gave  it.   It  looked  as  if 
the  owner  had  abandoned  the  hopeless  project  of 
keeping  the  place  painted  a  number  of  years  ago. 
I  was  grateful  that  it  was  a  tranquil  day  as  a 
journey  in  a  sandstorm  was  not  ray  mug  of  beer.   I 
topped  the  tank  off  and  went  inside  to  pay.   The 
young  cashier  seemed  startled  when  I  walked  in, 
and  quickly  put  a  copy  of  what  looked  like 
Playboy  under  the  counter,  smiling  I  paid  and 
trotted  back  to  the  car. 

My  grubby  companion  was  slowly  strolling 
around  the  car  as  his  canine  emptied  his  bladder 
on  my  right  front  goodyear.   Who  cares?  When  I 
win  at  Vegas  I  will  give  the  poor  guy  the  car. 
When  he  saw  me,  he  scurried  over  to  the  passenger 
side,  threw  the  dog  back  in,  and  sat  down  on  the 
vinyl.   I  cranked  the  engine  to  life  and  pulled 
back  on  to  the  road.   I  popped  open  a  trio  of 
beers  and  we  all  drank  deeply  as  the  car  heated 
back  up. 

All  went  smoothly  for  about  twenty  miles  and 
suddenly  things  went  to  hell.   The  dog  seemed  to 
be  very  merry  in  the  back  of  the  car  but  was 
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making  me  nervous  with  this  gleam  in  his  eye  that 
met  me  every  time  I  looked  in  the  rear  view 
mirror.   Suddenly  the  dog  leapt  up  in  the  front 
seat.   To  my  disgust  the  mangy  little  bastard 
began  humping  on  my  right  leg  as  if  madly  in  lust 
with  Fifi.   His  owner  began  laughing  like  an 
Indian  on  a  peyote  trip.   I  desperately  shook  my 
leg  to  get  this  horny  canine  off  me,  but  he  was 
on  me  like  a  leach.   This  struggle  forced  my  foot 
down  on  the  accelerator,  pushing  our  speed  up  to 
near  a  hundred  mph.   As  luck  would  have  it,  a  cop 
was  approaching  from  the  opposite  direction  and 
his  lights  shot  on  as  he  saw  this  warp  speed 
piece  'o'  junk  rocket  towards  him.   I  finally 
wrenched  the  wretched,  lovesick  creature  from  my 
leg  and  flung  it  in  the  back  where  it  belonged. 

The  officer  was  on  our  tail  now  and  gaining 
ground  rapidly.   It  was  foolish  to  try  to  escape 
—  his  car  was  a  good  deal  swifter  than  my  aging 
beast,  I  pulled  over  on  the  shoulder  cursing  my 
luck,  the  dog  and  its  still  laughing  owner.   "I 
didn't  tell  you  Scraps  gets  really  hot  and 
bothered  when  he  gets  a  few  in  him."  He  laughed. 
I  acknowledged  his  quip  with  a  hateful  grimace  as, 
the  cruiser  rolled  to  a  halt  behind  us.   The 
Lawman  opened  his  door  and  trudged  toward  us 
through  the  dusty  gravel  until  he  was  at  my 
non-opening  windows.   I  tried  to  explain  in  sign  ! 
language  that  I  couldn't  open  the  window,  and 
after  a  while  he  seemed  to  understand  so  I  openedi 
the  door.   I  had  given  up  on  the  non-functional  | 
speedometer  ploy  because  it  probably  wouldn't    j' 
work  when  traveling  35  mph  over  the  limit.       ii 
"What's  your  hurry,  youngman?  Vegas  will   jj 
still  be  there  if  you  drive  the  limit,"  the     j| 
policeman  said.   I  pondered  on  whether  to  tell   j 
about  the  dog  and  decided  to  invent  a  different  j| 
tale.   "Son,  I  smell  beer.   Have  you  been 
drinking?"   Oh  shit,  I  had  forgotten  about  the 
beer.   "Why  don't  both  of  you  step  out  of  the  cai 
and  we'll  give  you  a  sobriety  test."  The  grin  oi 
my  semi-toothless  companion  had  turned  to  an  ugl;! 


frown.   We  stepped  out  into  the  blazing  sun  and 
over  to  the  front  of  the  car  where  the  test  was 
to  be  given.   "O.K.  you  first  Mario  Andretti," 
instructed  the  cop.   "Raise  your  leg  up  to  the 
bumper."   Although  I  only  was  mildly  intoxicated 
my  balance  failed  me  and  was  unable  to  stand  on 
one  leg  without  hopping  about.   "Looks  like  you 
have  had  one  too  many,  wild  man.   What  about  your 
pal  over  here?"  My  traveling  companion  nervously 
attempted  the  balancing  act  and  failed  miserably 
by  fa''ling  over  on  his  back  —  further  dirtying 
hiij  coat.   "Well  boys,  looks  like  we  have  a 
D.U.I,  on  our  hands.   You  guys  will  be  spending 
tonight  in  jail,"  the  sunglossed  upholder  of  the 
law  informed  us.   My  jaw  tightened  and  ray  mouth 
grew  dry  as  the  prospect  of  missing  any  chance  to 
become  rich  was  about  to  evaporate.   I  looked  to 
my  companion  and  he  looked  even  more  tense  about 
the  situation  than  I  was.   In  fact,  he  had  a 
desperate  look  on  his  face  as  if  he  couldn't 
allow  this  to  happen.   My  attention  was  diverted 
from  him  to  the  cop  who  was  yelling  loudly, 
caught  in  the  same  predicament  as  I  was  earlier 
—  dog  on  leg.   While  the  cop  was  distracted,  ray 
trenchcoated  pal  pulled  a  pistol  from  his  belt 
and  aimed  it  at  the  officer.   His  voice  shot  from 
his  throat  with  an  authority  I  had  not  heard  on 
the  earlier  part  of  the  journey:   "ALLRIGHT  PIG! 
I'm  going  to  Vegas  cuz  I'm  gonna  win  big  and  be  a 
goddamn  millionaire  an'  you  ain't  gonna  stop  me!" 
The  cop  and  I  both  stood  with  our  mouths  agape; 
the  dog  stood  frozen  in  mid-hump.   Turning  to  rae , 
my  crazed  passenger  ordered:   "Take  him  and 
handcuff  him  to  the  rear  bumper.   We're  gonna 
drag  this  sonofabitch  all  the  way  to  Vegas."   I 
wanted  to  get  to  Vegas  also,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  killing  a  cop,  yet  I  also  figured  this 
trigger  happy  idiot  would  kill  me  if  I  didn't 
obey  him. 

Obviously  the  cop  had  seen  madmen  like  this 
in  hi-s  short  career  and  had  raised  his  arms  above 
his  head,  valuing  his  life.   I  reluctantly  went 
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and  handcuffed  his  right  hand  and  led  him  to  the 
rear  of  the  car.   He  looked  like  he  had  aged  a 
few  years  since  he  had  leaned  his  boyish  face 
toward  the  window.   "Hurry  the  hell  up!"  prodded 
the  gun-toter.   I  clamped  the  other  cuff  to  the 
bumper  and  removed  the  gun  from  the  cop's 
holster.   "Let  get  moving"  he  cried.   I  grabbed 
the  dog  off  the  cop's  leg  and  threw  him  back  in 
his  designated  place  —  the  rear  cargo  area. 
"Are  you  sure  about  this?"  I  asked  nervously. 
"Yesss"  he  hissed  as  he  pointed  the  tip  of  the 
gun  up  my  left  nostril.   I  needed  no  further 
prodding,  fired  the  engine  up  and  began  to  pull 
out.   It  was  horrible  watching  the  cop  in  the 
rearview  mirror.   He  was  trying  to  run  but 
eventually  could  not  keep  up  as  the  car  picked  u 
speed.   The  dog  was  hopping  about  watching  his 
"lover"  bounce  and  scrape  about  on  the  asphalt* 
The  man  riding  shotgun  looked  and  laughed  as  the 
scraping  noise  began  to  increase  as  bare  bone  wa 
now  in  contact  with  the  road.   The  howls  of  agor 
had  died  down  to  moans  and  finally  nothing.   My 
view  to  the  rear  was  obstructed  by  a  film  of 
blood  on  the  window  but  the  "Welcome  to  Las  Vegj 
sign  was  clear  and  shiny  ahead.   My  "buddy" 
grinned  and  nudged  my  ribs  with  the  pistol  "Go  t 
Caesar's  —  they  got  the  best  odds."  Caesar's 
Palace  was  only  about  a  mile  down  Las  Vegas  Blv( 
Hopefully  we  could  make  it  there  without  the  coi 
following  our  car  with  the  bloody  tail  ornament i 
This  hope  was  lost  about  a  half  mile  later  when! 
one  of  Vegas'  finest  cranked  up  his  lights  and 
followed  us.   Obeying  my  commands,  I  sped  up  as 
the  lunatic  began  firing  out  of  the  passenger  \ 
door.   When  the  police  began  firing  back,  I    j 
panicked,  slammed  on  the  brakes  and  screeched  ti 
a  halt  right  in  front  of  The  Sahara  Hotel  and 
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roughly  into  the  back  of  a  cruiser.   The  dog  and 
his  owner  were  also  thrown  into  a  cruiser,  the 
owner  whining  like  a  baby  without  a  pacifier.   I 
sat  there  thinking  of  how  to  convince  the  cops  to 
take  me  to  a  casino  to  bet  on  my  team.   After 
all,  it  was  a  sure  bet.  ... 
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Patsy's  Man 

Twilla  J.  Kunkel 

The  earth,  bare  and  frozen,  lay 
mute  in  pained  expectation  for  the 
cleansing,  killing  cold  to  descend. 
It  was  as  if  the  entire  natural  world 
reflected  the  sullen  silence  of  an 
indifferent  heaven.  Even  the  man  in 
tattered  linsey-woolsey  ceased  his 
labor  to  lean  upon  a  sturdy  fencepost 
and  study  the  sea  of  gray  surging  over 
the  western  horizon. 

Marcus  fumbled  in  his  coat  pocket 
and  withdrew  a  knife  sporting  a  worn 
wooden  handle.  He  retrieved  a  small 
piece  of  kindling,  whittled  the  rough 
edges  from  the  wood  and  lifted  his 
soft  doe-eyes  toward  the  numb  mantle 
cloaking  the  sky.  The  day  was  almost 
peaceful.  Almost.  The  silence  his  an 
underlying  tension  that  left  the  air 
brittle. 

"Marcus!"  The  shrill  intrusion 

shattered   a  silence,    eerie   and 

pensive,    to  pensive,    to   mortal 
perception. 

Marcus  leaped  around  to  stare 
nervously  at  his  wife  and  master. 
Patsy  stood  with  arms  akimbo  and  feet 
planted  firmly  apart.  Her  wiry  hair 
was  brushed  tightly  and  pinned  back  in 
a  neat,  little  bun.  She  was  still  a 
fine  sight  for  her  age  of 


thirty-seven  years.  Her  oval  face  was 
smooth  molasses  with  only  a  few  tiny 
lines,  her  limbs  were  still  long  and 
comely  lending  her  the  grace  and 
beauty  any  queen  could  envy. 

"Nigger,"  she  huffed.  "If  you 
don't  quit  this  foolishness  and  get 
some  work  done,  I'm  goin'  to  sell  you 
off  down  the  river.  Let's  see  how  you 
like  pickin'  cotton  for  your  bread." 

He  waited.  She  generally  had  a 
reason  for  seeking  him  out. 

"Go  get  your  hat,"  she  sighed  in 
exasperation.  "I  want  you  to  run  down 
to  the  mill  and  fetch  some  meal.  It 
may  get  bad  and  we've  got  to  have  some 
food  in  the  house.  Don't  just  stand 
there  gawkin' .   Hurry  up." 

Marcus  ran  inside  the  house  and 
snatched  his  hat  and  gloves  from  the 
small  dresser  in  the  bedroom,  pausing 
only  to  glance  in  a  dusty  mirror 
perched  atop  the  dresser.  He  reached 
out  to  touch  a  few  curly  wisps  of 
gray.  Marcus  considered  himself  to  be 
good-looking  in  his  own  way.  His  face 
was  firm  and  dark  with  a  strong, 
square  jaw  and  he  rather  liked  his 
eyes.  They  were  a  soft,  liquid  brown 
with  lashes  so  long  and  thick  that 
they  curled  backward  in  a  lush, 
feathery  line. 


"Marcus,"  she  yelled.  "You  had 
best  hurry  yourself." 

Marcus  raced  to  the  barn  to 
saddle  Patsy's  new,  white  mule.  He 
threw  the  old  leather  harness  about 
the  silky  neck  and  rode  out  to  find 
her  waiting. 

Patsy  extended  her  arm.  "Here, 
this  is  for  the  cornmeal." 

He  snatched  the  money  and  struck 
out  toward  the  town  of  Middleburg. 
The  naked  trees  and  shrubs  passed  by 
him  for  the  most  part  unnoticed. 
There  wasn't  anything  spectacular  to 
look  at  during  this  time  of  the  year. 

Marcus  though  of  Patsy  and  her 
rude  treatment  of  him.  He  hated  the 
way  she  made  him  feel,  like  he  was 
just  some  sort  of  possession,  to  be 
bought  or  sold  when  the  whim  suited 
her.  Still,  he  shrugged,  white  men 
weren't  much  better  off.  There  was 
always  some  woman  that  tried  to  put 
chains  on  a  man  no  matter  what  color 
he  was.  Yes  sir,  white  women  weren't 
a  bit  different  except,  of  course, 
they  couldn't  get  any  legitimate 
papers  of  ownership  drawn  up.  Maybe 
they  couldn't  sell  their  men  off  down 
the  river,  but  they  could  make  life  a 
living  hell  just  the  same. 


Women  learned  early  how  to  make 
idiots  of  menfolks.  It  was  funny  that 
he  had  never  noticed  any  private 
instruction  on  the  matter  when  he  was 
growing  up.  At  times  he  thought  it  a 
conspiracy  preached  at  the  mother's 
knee;  at  other,  he  believed  their 
talents  to  be  a  natural  flaw  in  their 
make-up.  The  worst  part  of  it  all  was 
the  knowledge  that  you  were  going  to 
be  absolutely  dead  wrong  about  their 
approach  to  any  given  situation. 
Mostly,  they  yelled  and  if  that  didn't 
work  they  would  get  all  thin  lipped 
and  stop  talking  for  what  seemed  like 
eons  before  they  finally  broke  down  in 
big  sloppy  tears  and  made  a  man  feel 
like  the  biggest,  damn  fool  in  the 
world  for  ever  having  denied  them 
anything . 

Some  times  were  worse  than 
others.  Marcus  could  set  a  clock  by 
Patsy.  About  once  every  month  she 
would  find  some  small  inconsequential 
thing  to  nag  about.  This  month  he'd 
gotten  his  clothes  torn  while  cutting 
wood  and  last  month  she  couldn't  find 
the  right  color  of  thread  she  needed. 
When  those  days  came  Marcus  would  find 
himself  in  the  barn  talking  to  the 
mule.  He  found  the  beast  a  more 
amiable  companion.  But  those  days, 
like  all  days,  passed. 


Marcus  shook  his  head  in  self- 
disgust.  He  seemed  to  think  about  her 
more  often  than  not.  She  wasn't  a  bad 
woman.  It  was  just  that  she  had  never 
been  a  slave.  Her  people  had  been  set 
free  before  the  revolution.  Some  rich 
man  gained  an  ounce  of  shame  and  let 
all  of  his  blacks  go  free.  Her  people 
had  bought  land  and  settled  her  on  the 
outskirts  of  this  small  Kentucky  burg. 
She  had  never  had  to  serve  anyone  and 
he  knew  that  she  considered  herself  a 
good  deal  better  than  her  husband. 

But  at  night  she  was  different. 
She  was  a  woman  just  like  any  other. 
Many  times  Marcus  had  reached  out  to 
touch  her  skin  and  he  was  always 
surprised  at  the  warm  softness  of  her 
skin.  The  iron  was  hidden  in  her 
soul,  not  the  flesh  that  houses  the 
spirit.  She  was  like  a  cat.  One 
minute  she  would  spit  and  hiss,  ready 
to  fly  at  him  in  a  fury  and  tear  his 
dignity  to  shreds.  The  next,  she 
purred  in  his  arms  with  lithe  limbs 
stretched  in  feline  contentment. 

Marcus  saw  the  mill  ahead  and 
picked  up  the  mule's  pace  with  a 
gentle  nudge.  The  temperature  had 
dropped  slightly  and  he  wanted  to  be 
home  before  dark. 


Marcus  noticed  the  faces  of  the 
men  as  they  turned  to  stare.  He  knew 
them.  Faces  too  old  to  join  the  war. 
They  parked  their  grizzled,  tobacco- 
stained  mugs  outside  the  mill  to  watch 
each  day  pass  in  much  the  same  way 
that  every  day  passes.  Inactivity  had 
given  a  vicious  turn  to  their  natures. 
Marcus  wondered  at  the  looks  he  was 
receiving  and  with  the  feeling  that  he 
was  about  to  enter  a  lion's  den,  he 
dismounted  and  tied  the  mule  to  an  old 
tree . 

"Howdy,  Marcus,"  called  a 
weatherbeaten  face  from  the  open  door. 

"Howdy,  Mistah  Zeke,"  said 
Marcus.  "Mistah  Taylor,  Mistah 
Luster.   How  are  y'all  today?" 

A  chorus  of  complaints  about  the 
weather  assaulted  his  ears  like 
disgruntled,  fiddle  strings.  Then 
everything  seemed  to  go  silent  for  a 
moment.  The  old  men  stood  about 
grinning  like  they  were  crazy  and 
Marcus  began  to  get  edgy. 

Zeke  turned,  spat  a  wad  of  juice 
from  his  wad  and  tapped  the  edge  of 
his  boot  on  an  old  slate  rock.  "So, 
tell  me,  Marcus,"  he  said.  "What's  it 
like  to  be  a  free  man?" 


Marcus  shook  his  head.  "What  you 
mean?  Don't  go  saying  stuff  like 
that." 

"Naw,  it's  the  God's  honest/' 
Luster  rushed  to  assure  him. 
President  Lincoln  freed  all  of  the 
slaves.  He  signed  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  He  signed  it  on  the 
first  day  of  this  year." 

Marcus  hedged.  "What's  that 
mean?" 

Zeke  laughed  and  slapped  him 
across  the  back.  "It  means  ya  can  go 
anywhere  you  want  and  nobody  can  stop 
ya." 

Marcus  kept  his  face  carefully 
closed.  He  knew  that  they  were  trying 
to  gage  his  reaction  to  their  news. 
Marcus  turned,  walked  into  the  mill 
and  returned  with  a  big  bag  of 
cornmeal .  He  strode  over  to  the  mule 
and  flopped  the  bag  behind  the  pommel. 
Before  he  turned  the  mule  around  and 
rode  away  Marcus  tossed  them  a  small 
smile  over  his  shoulder. 

"Good  afternoon,  gentlemen." 

He  left  them  gawking  in  the 
street.  Marcus  knew  that  each  of  them 
would  have  loved  to  follow  him  back 
over  the  ridge  and  toss  the  news  in 
Patsy's  face.   What  was  he 


going  to  say  to  Patsy?  Patsy  had  been 
a  ruler,  a  queen  in  her  own  little 
domain.  She  passed  her  own  laws  and 
issued  her  own  punishments,  meek  as 
they  were.  Still,  they  were  hers. 
Everything  had  been  hers.  It  was 
Patsy's  house.  Patsy's  mule.  Patsy's 
nigger-slave  husband. 

His  hand  tightened  about  the 
reins.  He  had  often  wondered  what  he 
would  say  to  her  if  he  were  free. 
Maybe  he  would  rush  in,  slap  her 
across  the  backside  and  demand  his 
supper.  He  had  no  idea  how  he  would 
react  when  he  saw  her. 

He  sucked  the  sharp  air  into  his 
lungs.  Free  air.  He  was  a  free  man! 
No  more  would  he  be  told  how  to  behave 
or  think.  He  wasn't  someone's 
possession  any  longer.  He  was 
somebody.  There  was  something  that 
made  a  man  feel  low  when  he  belonged 
to  someone  other  than  himself.  It  was 
like  some  little  essential  part  was 
torn  away  and  that  man  ceased  to  be 
important  or  special . 

Marcus  glanced  about  at  the  row 
of  oak  trees  lining  the  road.  He 
could  smell  the  stale  leaves  cluttered 
about  the  forest  floor.  The  oaks  had 
always  reminded  him  of  some  people. 
Strong  and  unbending,  they  looked  as 
if  they  could  support  the  entire 
world.  But,  there  were  winds  that 
raged  in  over  the  hills 


and  plucked  the  stalwart  trees  up  like 
old  corn  husks  and  tossed  them  about 
with  little  concern  as  to  where  they 
fell.  Well,  he  had  a  breeze  for 
Patsy . 

President  Lincoln  had  signed  a 
paper  that  made  him  free.  Free  as  a 
black  man  could  be.  He  didn't  believe 
that  he  would  be  treated  any 
differently  by  the  whites.  They 
didn't  care  if  a  black  man  had  his 
papers  or  not.  He  was  just  a  nigger 
either  way  to  them.  Unless,  of 
course,  they  were  one  of  those 
screaming,  religious  folks  that  rolled 
on  the  ground  and  got  visions  from  God 
in  between  bouts  of  the  jerks. 

Marcus  shivered  as  the  cold 
sliced  through  his  body.  He  had 
ridden  the  largest  part  of  the  way 
home  in  a  dreamy  haze.  Thoughts  of 
President  Lincoln,  proclamations,  and 
oak  trees  fled  from  his  mind  as  the 
sky  darkened  a  bit  more.  He  nudged 
the  mule  onward  toward  the  warm  little 
shack  that  was  his  home.  His  home. 
That  had  a  nice  ring  to  it.  It  was 
his  home,  their  home.  Something  to 
share  and  make  perfect.  Marcus 
thought  of  the  warmth  of  the  fire 
burning  in  their  cabin  and  pushed  the 
mule  to  a  slow  trot. 

The  house  and  barn  loomed  out  of 
the  gray,  a  haven  for  his  soul.  He 
wasn't  surprised  that  he  hadn't 


considered  leaving  Patsy.  Perhaps 
there  was  some  part  of  him  that  she 
still  owned. 

Marcus  brought  the  mule  to  a  halt 
in  the  barn  and  rubbed  him  down  after 
taking  off  the  saddle  and  bridle.  The 
bag  of  meal  slung  over  his  shoulder, 
Marcus  headed  toward  the  house.  Tiny 
snowflakes  drifted  to  the  ground  in 
wispy,  lazy  confusion.  He  halted  next 
to  a  fencepost  and  reached  his  long, 
brown  fingers  into  a  coat  pocket  and 
withdrew  the  knife.  A  piece  of  wood 
lay  on  the  ground  and  he  bent  to  pick 
it  up.  Marcus  looked  up  into  the 
gray,  evening  sky  and  let  the 
soothing,  icy  flakes  wash  across  his 
face.  He  guided  the  knife  across  the 
wood  in  a  slow,  thoughtful  fashion. 

"Marcus,"  her  voice  shrill  and 
commanding  brought  a  slow  smile  to  his 
lips . 

He  didn't  answer. 

"Nigger,"  she  called.  "Get  in 
out  of  de  cold.  You  crazy?  Get  in 
here  with  that  meal  right  now  before  I 
change  my  mind  and  sell  you  off  down 
the  river." 

"No  more,"  he  said. 

"What'd  you  say?"  she  demanded. 
"You  tell  me  what  you  said." 
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His  smile  broadened  to  a  toothy 
grin.  With  a  slow  elaborate  shake  of 
his  head,  Marcus  turned  to  look  her  in 
the  eye. 

"No  more." 

Marcus  flipped  the  wood  aside  and 
stalked  by  her  toward  the  house, 
leaving  her  to  drag  the  heavy  bag  of 
meal  as  best  she  could.  He  decided 
that  he  would  be  a  gentleman  and  hold 
the  door  open  for  her.  Being  a 
generous  sort,  he  wouldn't  allow  her 
to  shoulder  the  entire  burden.  Her 
labored  breathing  and  strained  back 
underscored  the  heartfelt  appreciation 
she  must  have  been  feeling. 

Suddenly,  his  teeth  ground 
together  in  an  effort  to  squelch  the 
scream  of  pain  that  threatened  to 
burst  from  his  lips.  His  frozen  toes 
emitted  a  sickening  crunch  as  Patsy 
stumbled  over  a  protruding  boot. 

"Darn  it,"  he  boomed.  "You  did 
it  apurpose." 

She  said  nothing.  Marcus 
grappled  with  his  left  boot  while 
hopping  about  on  one  leg.  He  stripped 
off  a  well-mended  sock  and  wiggled  the 
offended  digits  with  exaggerated  care. 
The  boot  was  tossed  across  the  room 
and  Marcus  gingerly  lowered  his  foot 
to  the  floor,  careful  not  to  apply  too 
much  pressure. 
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He  seethed.  "Where  are  you 
going?   Get  in  here." 

He  saw  her  back  stiffen.  She  had 
stuffed  the  heavy  bag  of  meal  into  the 
tiny,  crowded  pantry.  The  tiny  flakes 
of  snow  had  melted  and  drops  of 
moisture  left  behind  clung  to  the 
tendrils  that  framed  her  dark,  honeyed 
face . 

"You  want  me,"  she  said  with  a 
slight  lift  of  her  brows. 

Patsy's  composure  grated  on  his 
nerves.  Marcus  wanted  to  reach  out 
and  shake  her  until  she  rattled  like 
old  leaves  thrashed  about  in  late 
autumn's  wind.  His  fingers  clenched 
in  anticipation. 

"Yes  ma'am,"  he  hissed.  "I 
wanted  you." 

She  waited  several  moments.  "Are 
we  talking  about  something?" 

He  laughed.  "No  ma'am.  I'm 
gonna  talk  about  something.  You're 
gonna  sit  in  that  corner  chair  and 
listen." 

He  noted  the  quiet  composed 
movements  Patsy  used  as  she  pulled  the 
chair  several  feet  out  of  the  corner 
until  it  sat  in  the  center  of 
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the  room  and  then  eased  her  frame  down 
into  the  seat.  Well,  he  thought,  she 
was  seated,  but  not  cornered. 

"Patsy,"  he  began.     "I  ain't 

gonna   be   your  slave,   no  more. 

President  Lincoln  freed  me  and  every 
other  black  man." 

"How  you  figure?"  she  asked. 

"He  wrote  up  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  It  says  I'm  free.  Free 
to  tell  you  where  to  go  with  your  old 
Kentucky  dirt  farm. 

"Naw,"  she  sighed.  "I  don't 
believe  he  did." 

Marcus  ground  his  teeth  in 
frustration.  She  never  listened. 
Didn't  try  to  listen. 

"Woman,"  he  said.  "I've  tried  to 
tell  you  what  I  know  as  a  fact  and  you 
just  sit  there  like  you  can  hide  from 
the  truth.  Well,  here's  the  truth, 
you  don't  own  me  or  anybody  else.  You 
don't  tell  me  what  to  do,  where  to  go, 
or  when  I  can  whittle  a  piece  of 
wood . " 

"Marcus,"  she  seemed  to  let  her 
breath  out  in  a  long  whoosh. 
"President  Lincoln's  fancy 
proclamation  don't  care  nothing  about 
slaves  in  Union  territories.  He  ain't 
gonna  make  no  white  folks  mad  for  you 
or  any  other  black  man.   The 
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emancipated  slaves  are  free  in  states 
that  don't  even  belong  to  him  anymore. 
I  think  that  he  wants  the  slaves  to 
rise  up  and  join  the  North." 

Her  voice  sounded  tired.  He 
wanted  to  scream,  to  cry,  to  pick  her 
up  and  break  her  like  a  glass  doll. 
If  she  had  been  lying  he  might  have 
done  all  of  those  things.  But,  she 
hadn't  lied.  The  look  of  wretched 
hopelessness  etched  across  her 
features  in  a  curious  misery. 
Curious,  because  it  had  not  been  her 
pardon  that  was  revoked. 

"I've  known  about  it  since  last 
year,"  she  said. 

Marcus,  rooted  to  the  floor,  had 
listened  with  dumb  horror.  It  was 
gone,  crushed  like  some  newly  acquired 
trinket  smashed  in  an  alley  fight. 
His  dream  fell  to  earth  in  meaningless 
fragments.  His  thoughts  scrambled  in 
a  thousand  different  directions.  They 
begged  for  justice,  hope,  anything  at 
all  to  relieve  the  icy  dread  knotted 
in  the  pit  of  his  gut. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said. 

Marcus  dropped  to  his  knees  and 
covered  his  face  with  strong,  ebony 
hands.  For  what  seemed  like  hours,  he 
remained  like  a  great  monument  to 
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his  torture.  He  stirred  only  to  look 
up  as  her  hands  reached  out  to  knead 
his  shoulders. 

"Marcus,"  she  whispered.  "You 
can  leave  whenever  you  want.  I  never 
told  you  so,  but  you  could  have  gone 
anytime  you  wanted.  I  wouldn't  have 
sent  anyone  after  you." 

The  dam  broke.  Torrents  of 
anguish  washed  over  him  as  great, 
salty  globules  poured  from  his  eyes. 

"Lord,  woman,"  he  chocked. 
"Where  would  I  go?" 

"Anywhere,"  she  answered.  "After 
this  war  is  over  there  won't  be  any 
more  slavery.  But,  you  can  do 
whatever  you  want  right  now.  I  ain't 
gonna  hold  ya  no  more.  You're  free. 
I  shouldn't  have  waited  this  long  to 
tell  you." 

"Then  why  did  you,"  he  sobbed. 
"Why?" 

Her  mouth  trembled.  "Because 
it's  hard  trying  to  work  all  this  land 
by  myself.  I  needed  help.  Now  that 
you  know  you're  free  you  won't  help. 
Always  before,  I  could  at  least  get  a 
little  aid  when  I  threatened  you." 

Patsy's  usually  straight 
shoulders  were  hunched  in  defeat. 
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she  hadn't  been  strong  or  enduring; 
she  had  been  proud.  Too  proud  to 
admit  that  she  needed  him. 

"Patsy,"  he  said.  "Nobody  wants 
to  be  a  slave.  Working  with  someone 
is  different  from  being  forced  to  work 
for  someone.  I  didn't  work  hard  for 
you  because  you  made  me  feel  like  I 
was  just  something  else  you  owned." 

Marcus  pulled  her  down  beside  him 
and  hugged  her  tightly.  She  smelled 
of  apple  pie  and  wood  smoke.  She 
smelled  like  home.  He  realized  that 
home  was  the  only  place  he  could  find 
the  freedom  that  he  needed.  Liberty 
wasn't  something  you  could  run  away  to 
find,  he  concluded,  it  was  an 
important  part  of  the  soul  that  needed 
expression  and  room  to  grow.  It  was  a 
commodity  that  should  be  preserved  in 
the  heart  of  everyman. 

Tucked  safe  inside  the  little 
house,  Marcus  discovered  the 
interdependence  that  happy  people 
know.  Lost  in  nature's  oblivious 
march,  they  grew  and  learned  and 
enjoyed  the  contrasts  in  the  world 
they  would  build  for  themselves.  As 
bitter  winter  silence  descended,  a 
light,  faint  and  hopeful,  illuminated 
the  various  shades  of  gray. 
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Victim 


Cut  me  up-- 

Dismember  me 

into  the  separate  parts 

you  so  like  to  paw  at. 

Hang  me  up 

for  passers-by  to  gawk  at: 
your  trophy,  your  prize, 
your  rag  doll  with  real  eyes. 

Lay  me  out 

on  your  worldly  floor: 
your  dirt  reflection, 
a  human  roll -up  carpet. 

--Except  that  I 
won't  be  cut  up  much  longer. 
Your  trophy  will  come  to  life 
like  a  taxidermist's  nightmare 

I  will  rise  up 
and  I  will  smile 
at  your 
dying  squeal . 


Donna  L.  Brockman 
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He  came  to  me-- 
spinning  his  passion 
cocoon. 

And  left  me-- 

with  permanent  smile 

on  the  face  of  my  life 


Donna  L.  Brockman 


War 


jungle  spirit 
suspended  in 
nightmare 
of  unknowing 
limbo  --  this 
fucking  war 
festers 
until  life 
loses  all 
reason  and 
forces  spirit 
a  retreat  to 
darkness . 


Donna  L.  Brockman 


True  Blindness 
Donna  L.  Brockmam 


"Table  for  two?"  the  waiter 
asked,  glancing  admirably  at  the 
handsome  man  by  my  side. 

Fritz,  whom  I  later  discovered 
hadn't  the  time  for  insipid 
questions  or  for  anyone  lower  on  the 
social  ladder,  answered  with  a  curt 
nod  of  the  head. 

The  euphoric  cloud  on  which  I 
had  been  quaintly  perched  since  last 
week  was  still  solid  beneath  me.  I 
remembered  the  magical  afternoon 
well.  Being  struck  with  a  sudden 
burst  of  inspiration,  I  had  dragged 
out  my  old  folder  of  poetry  and 
begun  to  sift  through  what  was 
revisable.  I  hadn't  written  in  a 
while,  and  I  could  feel  the  old 
contented  excitement  beginning  to 
creep  into  my  system.  In  my 
concentration,  I  didn't  even  hear 
the  phone  ringing. 

"Karen?  Can  you  get  that?"  my 
roommate  had  shouted  from  the 
bathroom. 

Irritable  that  the  ringing  had 
made  me  forget  an  ingenious  line,  I 
grabbed  the  phone  and  said  hello. 

Little  did  I  know  it  would  be 
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from  afar,  asking  ME  for  a  dinner 
date. 

I  had  said  yes  immediately, 
forgetting  my  personal  promise  never 
to  date  a  man  I  didn't  really  know. 
We  had  been  assigned  to  different 
group  projects  in  an  English  class 
just  last  week,  but  all  I  could 
remember  about  Fritz  was  his  preppy 
attire  and  good  looks.  His  hair  was 
impeccably  combed  in  a  blonde  wave 
over  his  forehead,  and  I  assumed  his 
eyes  were  halting  blue  (although  I 
had  never  seen  them  due  to  the 
presence  of  his  Ray-Bans). 

And  now,  here  I  was,  facing  him 
over  exquisite  china  and  very 
expensive  menus,  looking  into  his 
(indeed)  blue  eyes. 

"This  is    a    four    star 

restaurant,"  Fritz   said  over  his 

water  glass.  "Shall  we  start  with 
escargots?" 

"Well,"  I  mumbled,  trying  to 
decide  if  I  should  tell  him  that  I 
had  never  heard  of  "Bif's  Bistro," 
much  less  had  escargot. 

It  didn't  matter  because  he  was 
already  talking  about  something 
else. 

"So  what  did  you  say  your 
father  does?" 
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"I  didn't,"  I  replied,  "but  he 
sells  insurance." 

"Insurance?  ...  I  see." 

"And  my  mother  is  an  attorney," 
I  said  wondering  why  he  was  so 
interested  in  my  parent's 
occupations . 

"Your  mother  works?"  asked 
Fritz,  with  more  than  subtle 
disapproval.   "How  nice." 

I  was  about  to  ask  him  why  he 
seemed  surprised,  feeling  my 
unapologetic  feminist  urges  rise, 
but  was  interrupted  by  a  voice 
behind  us. 

"Oh,  hi  Fritz!"  the  nasal  voice 
was  coming  from  the  next  table  over. 

I  turned  around  to  see  a  blonde 
girl  with  a  big  nose. 

"My  God,  Bianca,  is  that  you?" 
Fritz  exclaimed  with  the  most 
enthusiasm  I  had  heard  all  evening. 

"I'll  be  right  back,"  he  said, 
still  gazing  at  her. 

"Nice  talking  to  you,"  I 
mumbled,  but  Fritz  was  already  gone. 

I  took  a  gulp  of  water  and 
glanced  around  at  the  obviously 
classy  decor  of  "Bit's  Bistro."  The 
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mauve  walls  sported  famous  paintings 
and  beautiful  photographs  of  exotic 
landscapes.  On  one  side  of  the  room 
stood  a  handsome  bronze  statue,  a 
fountain  at  his  feet. 

Besides  the  blonde  girl  next  to 
us,  a  couple  and  their  infant  were 
seated  a  few  tables  over,  the 
parents  obviously  delighting  in 
their  child's  capers.  Two  men  were 
eating  at  a  table  across  the 
restaurant,  and  I  noticed  a  walking 
stick  at  one  of  the  men's  feet. 

"Sorry  to  do  that  to  you," 
Fritz  said  as  he  sat  back  down.  I 
wondered  if  he  meant  leaving  or 
coming  back. 

"Bianca's  family  and  mine  go 
way  back,"  he  explained.  "We  take 
all  our  European  trips  together." 

"Really?"  I  said,  genuinely 
interested.  "I've  been  to  Canada; 
it  was  so  beautiful.  I  wrote  some 
poetry  about." 

"Canada?  It's  okay,"  he 
chuckled.  "By  the  way,  could  you 
help  me  with  some  ideas  for  my  class 
project?" 

Somewhere  between  this  point 
and  the  arrival  of  our  lobster 
dinner,  I  realized  that  Fritz  was 
not  the  man  for  me. 
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The  couple's  baby  a  few  tables 
over  had  begun  to  whimper,  and  I 
could  tell  Fritz  was  getting  angry. 

"Why  do  parents  bring  children 
to  fine  restaurants?"  Fritz 
exclamation  was  loud,  and  I  hoped 
the  parents  didn't  hear. 

It  was  then  that  he  noticed  one 
of  the  men  across  the  restaurant 
glancing  at  me  quite  frequently. 

"That's  something  else  that 
really  irks  me:  what's  that  man 
looking  at?" 

"Maybe  he's  enjoying  the 
artwork,"  I  said,  pointing  to  a 
Monet  painting  behind  me. 

This  soothed  my  date's  ill 
temper  for  a  while,  and  we  ate  our 
dinner  without  much  conversation. 
We  were  waiting  for  dessert  when  I 
realized  the  man  was  looking  in  my 
direction  again.  Fritz  noticed  too; 
I  could  see  the  little  veins 
standing  up  in  his  neck  like  angry 
welts . 

I  smiled  at  Fritz  and  turned  my 
face  to  the  side,  but  the  man 
continued  his  unblinking  stare. 

Then  to  my  absolute  horror, 
Fritz  jumped  up  and  headed  for  the 
man. 
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"No,  Wait!"  I  scrambled  up 
after  him,  but  I  knew  it  was  too 
late. 

Fritz  was  almost  to  their 
table,  and  had  already  begun  a 
string  of  insults,  his  voice  rising 
with  every  word. 

I  bounded  to  the  table,  pulling 
on  Fritz's  arm,  in  time  to  see  the 
man  raise  his  face  slowly.  He  was 
staring  vacantly,  but  his  eyes 
didn't  seem  to  be  focusing. 

With  three  words  that  resounded 
through  my  heart,  the  man  said 
sadly,  "I  am  blind." 

I  turned  and  ran  out  of  "Bif's 
Bistro,"  stumbling  to  escape  the 
high  class  of  stupidity  and  a 
frozen,  bronze  statue  named  Fritz. 
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With  Brothers  Like  You 
Kathy  S.  Mcintosh 


As  Jim  climbed  between  the 
covers,  he  felt  the  cold  hard  steel 
of  the  king  pin  against  his  chest. 
With  a  gasp,  he  though  once  again 
why  it  was  there. 

He'd  had  enough.   Tim  had 
cuckolded  him  for  the  last  time. 
Jim  had  watched  from  the  side 
lines,  time  after  time,  as  his  twin 
brother  Tim  had,  smooth  as  silk, 
slipped  in  and  taken  Jim's 
girlfriends.   Why  did  this  happen? 
Tim  wasn't  better  looking  than  he 
was.   It  must  be  that  he  could 
screw  better.   But  that  was  only 
because  he  had  more  experience  than 
Jim.   And  anyway,  how  would  all  the 
girls  know  this,  unless  of  course, 
they  bragged  about  their  conquests 
just  like  the  guys.   Yeah,  that 
must  be  it  .  .  .   But  this  time  Tim 
had  gone  too  far.   This  time  he'd 
taken  Rose  .  .  . 

So,  here  Jim  lay,  hands 
clutching  a  piece  of  metal ,  waiting 
for  his  brother  to  get  back  from 
his  latest  conquest.   Victory  at 
Jim's  expense  ...   It  was  obvious 
that  Tim  had  no  brotherly  love  for 
him.   Of  this  Jim  was  sure.   Else 
why  would  he  continually  take  Jim's 
girlfriends,  and  then  come  home. 
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bragging  about  "that  wonderful 
pussy . " 

What  would  Jim  do  with  the 
king  pin  when  Tim  got  there?   He 
smiled  slyly  as  he  lay  there  in  the 
dark.   Yeah,  this  was  the  end  .  .  . 
Tim  would  never  again  steal  his 
girlfriends  and  then  come  home 
gloating  about  having  fucked 
another  one  of  Jim's  girlfriends 
before  Jim  got  the  chance.   In 
fact,  after  Tim  was  through,  the 
girls  never  seemed  interested  in 
Jim  anymore 


Again  Jim  smiled,  the  corners 
of  his  mouth  slowly  gliding  towards 
his  ears.   Ears  .  .  .  Hoskins' 
ears.   That  was  what  was  so 
puzzling.   Tim  had  the  Hoskins' 
ears.   Big  as  cabbage  leaves.   And, 
still  all  the  girls  preferred  Tim 
over  Jim.   But,  no  more.   No  more 
would  Jim  stand  by  in  humiliation 
as  Tim  slipped  into  the  night  with 
Jim' s  girl . 

Jim  let  the  scene  play  across 
his  mind  as  he  thought  of  how  he 
would  do  it.   Tim  would  come  home 
and  slide  into  bed  next  to  his 
brothers.   That  was  in  Jim's  favor. 
Because  the  family  was  poor,  all 
the  boys  had  to  sleep  in  one  bed, 
together.   So,  all  Jim  had  to  do 
was  wait.   Eventually  Tim  had  to 
come  home.   And  when  he  did  .  .  . 
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Jim  would  be  there  .  .  .  patiently 
waiting . 

Jim  could  see  it  now.   He'd 
hear  the  car  first,  that  old  Model 
A  that  Tim  drove.   Rattled  like  the 
coal  trains  on  Coal  Harbor 
Mountain.   The  ones  that  hauled  the 
coal  from  Kentucky  mines  to  big 
cities  like  Cincinnati  and  Toledo. 
Then  Tim  would  come  toward  the 
house,  probably  staggering  from  one 
to  many  beers,  and  sloppily 

whistling  under  his  breath  Jim 

remembered  all  the  times  he'd 
warned  Tim  to  knock  it  off  with  his 
girls,  and  Tim  had  just  laughed, 
whistling  as  he  walked  away. 

Next,  the  screen  door  would 
slam  and  Tim  would  remember  --  too 
late  --  that  Mom  had  threatened  to 
beat  the  next  one  who  let  the  door 
bang  shut.   But,  Mom  was  too  deeply 
asleep  to  ever  hear  the  door  slam 
this  late  at  night.   Once  her  head 
hit  the  pillow,  she  was  gone.   The 
way  she  managed  the  family,  the 
house,  and  the  country  store  the 
family  owned,  it  was  no  wonder. 
Especially  after  getting  up  at  four 
every  morning,  Sunday  included, 
she  never  missed  a  Sunday  in 
church.   Too  bad  some  of  her 
religion  didn't  rub  off  on  Tim. 

But  then  Tim  was  beyond  help 
now.   He  didn't  love  nobody  but 
himself.   Yeah,  everybody  would  be 
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better  off  with  Tim  dead.   And, 
everyone  would  thank  Jim  for  having 
the  courage  to  end  his  wicked  life. 
Well,  sure.  Mom  would  cry  for  a 
while,  but  that  was  normal.   After 
all,  she  had  given  birth  to  Tim 
eighteen  years  ago,  and  had  lived 
in  the  same  house  with  him  all 
those  years.   Jim  knew  she'd  miss 
Tim  all  right,  but  she'd  be  better 
off  in  the  long  run.   Someday  she 
might  even  thank  Jim  .  .  . 

After  the  slamming  of  the 
door,  Tim  would  trip  over  Sandy's 
bed  on  the  way  through  the  house, 
to  the  back  door,  heading  for  the 
outhouse.   Yeah,  he'd  probably  have 
to  puke  and  piss  after  all  those 
beers.   Then  he'd  trip  over  Sandy 
again  as  he  stumbled  back  through 
the  house,  groping  for  the  bedroom 
door,  just  to  the  left  of  Sandy's 
bed.   Tim  always  whined  about  Sandy 
having  a  bed  to  herself  when  all 
the  guys  had  to  sleep  together, 
but,  after  all,  Sandy  was  the  only 
girl,  and  Don  knew  he  sure  didn't 
want  to  sleep  with  her.   She  was  so 
boy  crazy  she  might  just  try  to 
jump  his  bones.   Then  he'd  have  to 
kill  her,  too. 

Then  Tim  would  clumsily  tiptoe 
past  the  folks'  bed,  trying  to  move 
quietly,  without  success.   He 
probably  would  stub  his  toe  on  the 
antique  table  Mom  kept  in  the 
center  of  the  room  --  God  only  knew 
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why.   Probably  just  to  trip  them  up 
for  trying  to  sneak  in  late.   If 
that  was  the  reason  though,  it 
never  worked.   Even  Tim's  muffled 
"Shit!"  would  fail  to  arouse  her. 

Finally,  Tim  would  find  the 
bed  where  his  brothers  were  already 
asleep  (or  so  he'd  think).   Todd 
and  Tracy  were,  or  rather,  had  been 
until  the  "shit!",  but  Jim  knew 
they  would  drift  back  off  almost 
immediately.   By  the  time  Tim 
reached  the  edge  of  the  bed,  Jim 
would  be  the  only  one  who  would 
still  be  wide  awake.   But,  Tim 
wouldn't  know  that.   He'd  fall 
across  the  foot  of  the  bed,  lay 
there  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  then 
slowly  roll  around  and  feel  for  his 
share  of  the  big  bolster  pillow. 
He'd  groan  and  moan  about  the 
hangover  he'd  have  in  the  morning. 
Well,  he  wouldn't  have  to  worry 
about  that  this  time.   Jim  silently 
promised  himself  that  Tim  would  not 
have  a  hangover  in  the  morning. 
He'd  see  to  it . 

Wait  ...  is  that  Tim's  car? 
Yes,  it  was  turning  onto  the  dirt 
lane  where  they  lived,  but  when  it 
should  have  slowed  down,  it  sped 
and  went  on  by.   Just  T.J.,  his 
cousin  who  lived  behind  them, 
further  on  up  the  lane. 

Jim's  heart  stopped  racing  and 
slowly  resumed  its  normal  pace. 
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Why  was  he  so  jumpy?   He  had 
thought  this  thing  clear  through. 
In  fact,  he'd  pondered  for  nearly 
two  months  about  whether  or  not  to 
go  through  with  it.   It  was  Tim 
himself  who  finally  made  up  Jim's 
mind  for  him  .  .  . 

It  happened  just  this  evening. 
Rose  had  been  there  --  with  Jim. 
Oh,  how  long  Jim  had  waited,  trying 
to  get  up  the  nerve  to  ask  her  out. 
But  Rose  was  upper  crust.   Her 
daddy  owned  the  coal  trucks  that 
Jim  and  his  brothers  drove.   And, 
he  owned  the  coal  tipple  where  they 
hauled  from.   Hell,  he  probably 
owned  the  mine  the  coal  came  from, 
too.   Jim  wasn't  sure.   What  he  was 
sure  of  was  that  Rose  was  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  whole  school. 
And,  when  he  finally  did  get  up  his 
nerve,  she  totally  surprised  him  by 
saying  "Yes!"   Sure,  Jim  knew  she'd 
been  out  with  plenty  of  guys,  and 
Jim  also  knew  that  he  probably 
wouldn't  be  her  first,  but  he  still 
thought  she  was  the  best  thing  he'd 
seen  in  a  long  time.   Someday  soon, 
he'd  get  in  her  pants,  and  screw 
her  head  off.   It'd  be  so  good, 
better  than  he'd  ever  had. 

Certainly  better  than  the 
little  slut  who  sat  behind  him  in 
Algebra  class.   Not  only  was  she 
ugly,  but  she  couldn't  fuck  worth  a 
shit.   Maybe  she  was  a  virgin,  or 
rather,  had  been,  until  Jim  got  a 
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hold  of  her.   But  if  you  didn't 
know  how  to  use  the  gifts  God  gave 
you,  what  good  were  they,  anyway? 
What  was  her  name?   Sarah,  Clara? 
Something  like  that.   Tara!   That 
was  it.   Well,  it  could  have  been 
"Suck  Dick"  for  all  Jim  cared. 
He'd  never  go  out  with  her  again. 
Because  he  had  Rose.   Or  at  least, 
he'd  had  her.   Until  Tim  came  home 
from  work  early  and  found  them 
getting  ready  to  leave  for  the 
movies.   He'd  moved  in  for  the 
kill,  just  like  he  always  did,  and 
then  Rose  had  gone  with  him  rather 
than  Jim.   Oh,  Tim  was  slick,  all 
right.   Took  Rose  right  out  from 
under  Jim's  nose  before  he  even 
knew  he'd  been  left  home  alone.   No 
Rose  --  and  no  pussy! 

But  no  more.   This  time  Tim 
would  pay.   He  wouldn't  ever  take 
another  of  Jim's  girlfriends.   He 
wouldn't  ever  screw  another  girl, 
period.   Jim's  or  anyone  else's. 

If  Jim  closed  his  eyes,  he 
could  still  see  Rose  as  she  had 
been  just  before  leaving  with  Tim. 
Long  silky  brown  hair,  with 
eyebrows  of  the  same  color.   That 
meant  her  hair  color  was  natural. 
No  artificial  stuff  for  Rose  -- 
just  pure  wholesome  lust.   That's 
what  she  aroused  in  Jim.   And,  he 
was  willing  to  bet  that  her  pussy 
hair  was  the  same  color  as  the  hair 
on  her  head  and  brows.   Silky 
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brown.   And  soft  as  one  of  Mom's 
baby  chicks.   Silky  smooth.   Just 
thinking  about  sliding  his  rod  into 
that  silky  smoothness  gave  him  a 
hard-on.   Damn!   Now  he'd  have  to 
jack-off  again. 

Think  about  Tim,  not  Rose. 
Tim,  who  was  the  one  who  was 
probably  sliding  his  rock-hard  dick 
into  that  silky  smoothness  right 
now.   Stop!   Stop  thinking  about 
that.   Or  rather,  think  about  it 
only  to  fuel  the  fire.   Build  the 
hatred  of  Tim  so  that  there'd  be  no 
second  thoughts  about  doing  what 
had  to  be  done.   And  soon.   Tim 
should  be  home  any  time  now.   Then 
Jim  would  do  it. 

Just  as  Tim  would  reach  around 
for  his  share  of  the  bolster,  Jim 
would  slide  his  hands  down  under 
the  covers  and  grasp  the  heavy 
piece  of  steel.   Even  now,  he  could 
feel  its  coldness  as  it  nestled 
next  to  his  body.   Soon  .  .  . 

Shush!   What  was  that? 
Another  car  turning  down  the  lane. 
But  .  .  .  not  the  Model  A. 
Probably  T.J.'s  wife.  Tammy  coming 
home  from  work.   She  did  the  three- 
to-eleven  shift  at  the  hospital 
where  she  was  an  R.N.   Not  for  the 
first  time  Jim  wondered  if  she  knew 
that  T.J.  had  been  with  Sheila 
again.   Hell,  he  spent  almost  every 
evening  with  her,  always  coming 
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home  just  before  eleven,  when  he 
knew  Tammy  would  be  home  shortly. 

Jim  remembered  the  night  he'd 
gone  over  to  the  Crystal  Pystol  bar 
in  the  next  county  over.   T.J.  and 
Sheila  had  been  there,  cuddled  in  a 
dark  booth  near  the  rear  of  the 
bar.   But  Jim  doubted  that  Tammy 
really  cared.   What  was  the  name  of 
that  doctor  at  the  hospital . 
Martin,  that's  it.   Jim  had  heard 
that  all  the  double  shifts  Tammy 
had  pulled  wasn't  pulled  at  the 
hospital  .  .  . 

Again  Jim  tensed  as  still 
another  car  turned  into  the  lane. 
Yes!   It  was  the  Model  A!   Tim 
would  be  here  any  minute  now,  and 
then  he  would  be  dead. 

Jim  listened  as  Tim  pulled 
into  the  wide  spot  across  from  the 
house.   He  could  hear  Tim  cursing 
as  he  struggled  to  close  the  car 
door  as  quietly  as  the  unoiled 
hinges  would  allow.   Any  minute 
now,  Jim  would  hear  the  front  door 
squeak  open.   Shit!   What  was 
taking  that  sonovabitch  so  long? 
He  must  have  gone  around  the  house, 
to  the  outhouse  first,  rather  than 
coming  through  the  house  and 
tripping  over  Sandy.   Yes,  that  was 
it.   Jim  heard  the  door  on  the 
outhouse  screech  as  Tim  stumbled 
inside.   Silence.   Then,  after 
about  five  minutes,  the  door 
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screeched  once  more  as  Tim  came  out 
and  made  his  way  across  the 
backyard,  again  stumbling  over  the 
root  of  that  old  maple,  landing 
with  a  thud  on  the  back  steps. 
Again,  Jim  promised  himself  that 
Tim  would  feel  no  pain  come 
morning.   He  was  really  doing  Tim  a 
favor,  saving  him  from  all  that 
untold  pain.   Jim  waiting  to  hear 
Tim  pick  himself  up,  but  all  was 
quiet.   Why  doesn't  he  come  on  so  I 
can  get  this  over  with?   After  a 
few  minutes  which  seemed  more  like 
hours,  Jim  could  contain  himself  no 
longer,  he  gripped  the  kingpin  and 
eased  himself  out  of  bed.   Carrying 
the  kingpin  in  front  of  him,  Jim 
couldn't  reach  his  hands  out  in 
front  of  himself  to  feel  where  he 
was  going,  but  that  was  no  problem. 
Jim  had  lain  awake  so  long  that  his 
eyes  had  long  ago  adjusted  to  the 
darkness . 

Jim  made  his  way  through  the 
living  room,  past  Sandy's  bed, 
feeling  proud  of  himself  for 
managing  not  to  stumble  over  her  as 
Tim  did  every  night. 

Still  clutching  the  kingpin  to 
his  chest,  he  made  his  way  through 
the  kitchen,  to  the  back  porch. 
The  moon  shone  brightly  in  the  sky, 
illuminating  Tim  as  he  slowly 
picked  himself  up  off  the  ground. 
Must  have  addled  himself  for  a 
moment,  Jim  thought.   Just  as  Tim 
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managed  to  upright  himself,  Jim 
heard  a  screech  of  tires  from  the 
front  of  the  house.   He  had  been  so 
intent  upon  his  purpose  that  he 
hadn't  even  heard  the  car  lurch 
onto  the  lane.   As  he  raised  the 
kingpin  quietly  over  Tim's  head. 
Rose  came  barreling  around  the 
corner  of  the  house.   Reaching  Tim, 
she  clutched  at  him,  molding  her 
body  to  his,  sobbing  hysterically. 
"Tim!   Tim!   Please,  hold  me  close! 
I  can't  stand  being  away  from  you! 
Don't  leave  me  anymore." 

In  shock,  Jim  lowered  the 
kingpin,  mutely  observing  the 
couple  as  they  made  their  way  to 
the  woods  behind  the  outhouse.   The 
muffled  sounds  emanating  from  the 
woods  played  a  morbid,  melancholy 
tune  unendingly  across  Jim's  mind. 
He  dropped  dejectedly  to  the  step 
with  a  dull  thud,  realizing  that 
Tim  and  Rose  were  still  unaware  of 
his  presence.   He  realized  too, 
that  he  had,  once  again,  lost  the 
battle  .  .  .  No,  this  time  it  was 
the  war.   It  was  over.   Tim  had 
won . 
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Hell 

Scorching 

fiery  coals.  .  . 

branding  crimson  souls. 

Glowing  red 

needles  from  the  forge.  .  . 
scratching  scarlet  tattoos 
across  tainted  minds. 

Empty 

clammy  silence.  .  . 
shrouding 

a  fog  embedded  hollow 
at  3  a.m. 

Flailing 

lonely  arms.  .  . 
aching  to  hold 
another 

warming  pulsating 
body  near. 

Itching 

restless  discontent.  .  . 
kicking  pebbles 
through  daylight, 

whimpering  for  moonlight, 
stamping 

through  midnight, 

screeching  for  dawn. 

Hell.  .  . 

what  we  each 
in  our  turn 

perceive  it  to  be. 

Lisa  J.  Denney 
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I  Dream  in  Darkness 


I  dream  in  darkness, 

silent , 

enshrouding, 

echoes 

of  lost  souls 

crying 

in  hollowed  burned  forests. 

'\, 

!  I  traipse 

through  the  smoldering  darkness 
'  in  tattered  rags, 

wandering  quietly 
through  cremated  ashes 
'  of  all  those 

(  I  have  known  before. 

^  I  long  to  embrace  them, 

f  but  they, 

i  mere  spirits, 

rising  from  cinders, 
float  past  me, 

a  now  unrecognizable  figurature 

refugee 

from  a  forgotten 

forest 

once  laden  long  ago 

with  sunlight 

with  dancing  emerald  leaves. 


Lisa  J.  Denney 
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Desensitized 


Numb 

I  knew  long  ago 

I  would  feel  this  way 

for  I  felt  too  much 

loved  too  deep 

gave  too  much  of  myself 

to  others 

and  to  live. 

And  after 

being  cut  by  blades 

that  I  didn't  expect, 

being  burned 

by  torches 

thrown  too  fast, 

I've  learned 

to  close  myself  off- 

to  walk  away 

cynical 

amused 

desensitized 

unable  even  to  cry. 


Lisa  J.  Denney 
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Scars 


I  empty  myself 

strip  naked 

in  the  night 

stand  bare 

in  the  moonlight 

and  examine  my  scars 

scars 

requiring 

the  stitches 

of  time 

scars 

once  bloody, 

gaping  gashes 

now  covered 

with  fresh  pink  tissue 

I  touch  each  one 

acknowledge 
these  blemished 
each  a  separate  engraving 
upon  an  already  spotted  soul 


Lisa  J.  Denney 
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Dissection 


Striped  bare, 

standing 

in  a  forest 

of  frozen  ragged  trees. 

Naked, 

fleshly  procelian 

silhouette 

whimpering  in  the  dusk. 

My  soul 

sliced  open 

with  a  dripping  scalpel 

bleeding  silently 

awaiting 

your  instrument  of  dissection 

Your  needles 

probe  and  poke, 

tease 

my  memories  and  history 

into  fine  threads 

of  crimson 

to  be  examined 

closer  yet, 

microscopically  viewed, 

in  order 

to  satisfy  your  cravings, 

your  curiosity, 

to  look  upon  a  soul 

fascinating, 

so  different  from  your  own. 


Lisa  J.  Denney 
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I  Dissection  II 


So  you  probe  and  tear 

prick  my  soul 

until  you  tire 

of  your  dissection 

wash  your  hands  of  me 

and  retreat  to  your  safe  home 

where  no  curiosities 

do  abide. 

Leaving  me 

stripped  bare 

the  remains  of  my  soul 

dripping  from  my  hands 

bleeding  silently, 

whimpering 

in  the  dusk. 


Lisa  J.  Denney 
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Hollow  dancers 

changers  in  dark  caverns 

silhouettes  around  a  fire 

screeching 

cutting  themselves  with  stone. 

Obsessed 

possessed 

or  merely  survivors 

crying 

the  only  way  they  can 

when  tears 

are  but  salty  drips 

of  crystalline 

and  heartbreak 

a  bureaucratized  word 

when  laughter 

is  an  echo 

from  some  unmarked  grave 

and  trust  beheaded 

long  ago. 

Survivors, 

pleading 

for  the  scent  of  their  own  death, 

cutting  themselves  with  stones. 


Lisa  J.  Denney 
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Naked  Soldiers 


Winter  trees, 
naked  soldiers 
I  standing  at  attention. 

Crystalline  limbs 
(  frozen  in  position 

awaiting 

the  thawing 

of  spring. 

Once  I  felt  sympathy 

for  these 

desolate  battalions  of  winter, 

camouflaged 

beneath  the  frozen  grey  sky. 

Now  I  just  wonder 
how  it  would  feel 
I  to  be  frozen, 

numb, 

deaf , 

to  sobs 

of  tortured  souls 

warming  their  hands 

over  the  glowing  coals 

of  life. 


Lisa  J.  Denney 
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The  Changeling  (Or  Coming  of  Age) 

Katherine  Roberts 

Torment!   It  must  have  been  destined 
at  the  moment  of  my  birth,  and  it  has 
continued  long  after  the  death  of  Her  I 
loved  too  well.   Torment!   What  else  has 
She  bequeathed  to  me?   For  the  love  of  She 
who  love  me  more  deeply  than  any  mortal 
woman,  I  paid  dearly. 

There  are  many  interesting  and 
varying  stories  concerning  my  adoption 
(for  my  life  is  now  a  legend),  but  no  one, 
save  for  Mother,  knows  the  truth. 
Beautiful,  mysterious,  obsessively 
enchanting  Mother  — of  Her  I  began  to 
question  my  heritage  at  a  very  early  age. 
I  questioned  for  the  same  reason  that 
everyone  who  chanced  to  meet  us  questioned 
—  we  were  as  different  as  North  and 
South.   As  opposite  in  appearance  as  the 
day  and  the  night.   Thus  it  was  obvious  to 
all  that  we  were  not  bound  by  blood. 
Rather,  we  were  bound  by  a  mutual  love  far 
surpassing  that  of  any  natural  Mother  and 
child. 

Her  hair  was  as  black  as  the  feather 
of  a  raven,  while  mine  is  as  white  as 
snow.   Her  pallid,  yet  beautiful  flesh  was 
completely  unblemished  and,  in  being  so, 
eerily  resembled  that  of  a  china  doll.   I, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  always  been  tanned 
and  ruddy  of  complexion.   Small  and 
fragile.  She  carried  Herself  with  such  an 
air  of  dignity  that  She  seemed  taller  than 
Her  five-foot  frame  truly  was.   I,  being 
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quite  tall  and  muscular,  seemed  a  giant  in 
Her  midst.   Save  for  one  striking 
similarity,  we  were,  at  least  in  visage, 
nothing  alike.   That  similarity  lay  in  our 
eyes .   We  both  possessed  eyes  of 
smoldering  crystal  blue,  unlike  I  have 
ever  encountered  before  on  any  other  Man. 
Our  eyes  were  by  far  the  most  memorable 
feature  with  which  we  were  both  endowed. 

My  Mother  was  an  extraordinary 
creature  capable  of  unsurpassable 
affections,  and  though  She  loved  me  more 
deeply  than  any  other  could  have,  I  adored 
Her  even  more  deeply,  and  with  more 
passion,  than  She  could  have  known.   I 
would  have  laid  down  my  life  for  Her  a 
hundred  times  over  for  She  was,  in  fact, 
my  very  life. 

We  spent  several  years  together  in 
the  grand  old  mansion  bestowed  upon  Her  by 
an  unknown  relative.   Passed  down 
generation  after  generation  through  Her 
Rumanian  family,  the  house  meant  a  great 
deal  to  Her.   It  meant  even  more  to  me 
because  it  was  that  very  inheritance  which 
enabled  Her  to  take  me  in  and  raise  me  as 
Her  own. 

How  fondly  I  remember  the  warm 
summer  evenings  of  my  early  childhood  when 
we,  alone  as  usual,  would  sit  together  in 
the  cluttered  little  parlor  and  converse 
on  topics  which  would  continue  to  be  our 
favorites  for  years  to  come.   I  asked 
questions  and  She  always  knew  the  answers. 
Nature  and  Her  many  splendors  were  my  most 
beloved  subjects,  and  from  where  I  sat 
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(snuggled  up  against  Her  legs  on  the 
floor)  I  had  a  brilliant  view  of  the 
lovely  woods  which  spread  its  voluptuous 
eagle's  wings  around  our  home  for 
protection.   Memories  of  such  discussions 
still,  to  this  day,  possess  my  mind  and 
bring  tears  to  my  eyes . 

I  would  sit  and  listen  as  She  spoke 
in  Her  eloquent  poet's  words  about 
fairies,  elves,  n3nmphs ,  and  gnomes  —  Her 
beloved  "creatures  of  the  forest."   She 
spoke  of  the  perfect  love  that  the 
creatures  held  for  one  another,  always 
stressing  that  the  tenderness  She  felt  for 
me  was  unequalled  even  by  the  fairies  in 
their  flowery  abodes.   The  only  emotion 
that  even  compared  to  Her  love  for  me.  She 
said,  was  the  deep  and  undying  love  that  a 
She-wolf  possesses  for  her  mate  and  her 
cubs.   This  wolf-love  She  seemed  to  hold 
in  very  high-esteem.   Mother  spoke  so 
knowledgeably  about  the  creatures,  in 
fact,  that  She  seemed  to  know  and  love 
them  intimately,  and  because  I  loved  my 
Mother  so  powerfully,  I  yearned  to  know 
and  love  these  creatures  as  She  did. 

It  was  not  until  I  was  much  older, 
however,  nearly  twenty-one,  that  She 
confided  in  me  that  She  herself  (and  I 
also)  was  one  of  the  race  of  the  forest 
creatures.   At  first  Her  words  delighted 
me,  for  I  thought  that  She  was  going  to 
revive  the  pretty  stories  of  my  youth  for 
the  sake  of  entertainment.   However,  when 
She  persisted  I  became  worried.   I,  being 
a  sensible  and  educated  young  man, 
believed  Her  to  be  reverting  into  some 
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sort  of  fantasy  world.   Since  She  was 
coming  along  in  years  it  was  quite  easy 
for  me  to  construe  that  Her  age  (and 
possible  senility)  was  bringing  on 
paranoid  delusions. 

Although  I  was  in  no  way  prepared  to 
hear  the  seemingly  ridiculous  story  She 
was  about  to  convey,  I  bade  Her  continue 
and  I  listened  reluctantly,  praying  all 
the  while  that  She  would  soon  return  to 
Her  senses  and  reveal  that  She  found  humor 
in  the  nonsensical  farce  She  was  playing 
out  at  my  expense.   As  She  spoke,  with 
great  authority  I  might  add,  concerning 
the  wolves  in  the  forest  and  their 
intercourses  with  such  fictitious 
characters  as  elves  and  fairies,  I 
resolved  to  seek  help  of  the  best 
psychologist  in  the  world,  sparing  no 
expense  to  regain  the  sensible  and  beloved 
Mother  whom  I  had  known  and  devoted  myself 
to  for  my  entire  life. 

She  went  on  to  explain  that  when  She 
was  young  I  was  given  to  Her  by  a  stranger 
in  the  woods,  the  very  woods  behind  our 
house,  but  several  miles  away  (for  our 
woods  stretched  for  miles  in  three 
directions).   As  She  spoke,  I  rose  from  my 
place  at  Her  feet  and  ambled  slowly  to  the 
bar  —  half  to  hide  the  tears  which  were 
rising  in  my  eyes  and  half  to  attain  a 
much  needed  tumbler  of  Bourbon.   As  I 
prepared  my  drink,  I  was  aware  of  Her 
voice,  but  intentionally  blocked  out  Her 
words.   Returning  to  my  place  I  remember 
that  She  muttered,  "A  stranger  with 
brilliant  crystal  blue  eyes." 
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Two  days  passed,  and  because  of  my 
approaching  twenty-first  birthday,  I  put- 
off  contacting  a  physician.   I  began 
wishfully  thinking  that  Mother  had  only 
lapsed  into  a  temporary  spell  and  that  She 
was  quite  Herself  again.   The  subject  of 
wolves  and  the  like  had  not  been  mentioned 
since  the  initial  confrontation,  and  I 
began  to  believe  that  God  in  Heaven  had 
answered  my  prayer.   This,  God  blast  it, 
was  not  to  be  our  fate. 

At  dinner  the  same  day,  two  nights 
after  the  ominous  lecture.  Mother  again 
returned  to  the  theme  of  Her  supernatural 
creatures  of  whose  line  I  supposedly  came. 
In  an  attempt  to  divert  Her  attention,  I 
pointed  out  that  She  appeared  extremely 
fatigued  and  that  Her  person  was  somewhat 
haggard.   When  I  commented  thus,  she  only 
replied,  "Such  is  our  plight."  Many  times 
I  attempted  to  change  the  subject  of  our 
conversation,  but  She  continually  returned 
to  what  had  become  the  only  issue  She 
cared  to  pursue  with  me.   She  appeared  to 
my  dismay  to  be  quite  changed  —  not  at 
all  the  spectacular  woman  She  had  been 
just  days  before.   Though  She  had  appeared 
"sick"  in  the  past  with  much  the  same 
symptoms,  this  seemed  to  be  Her  worst  bout 
yet,  bringing  with  it  an  additional  filthy 
symptom  —  insanity! 

That  night  I  retired  feeling 
somewhat  defeated.   I  considered 
contacting  the  doctor  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  but  feared  hearing  him  say  what  I 
thought  I  already  knew  —  that  Mother  was 
indeed  crazy. 
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Hour  after  hour  passed  that  dreadful 
night  as  I  lay  wide  awake  in  ray  bed. 
Thoughts  raced  through  my  head  and  I  could 
find  no  peace.   I  was  terrified  that  the 
only  soul  I  had  every  truly  loved  was  out 
of  my  reach.   She  had  become  obsessed  with 
the  crazy  fantasy,  and  what's  more.  She 
desired  me.  Her  only  child,  to  accompany 
Her  down  the  morbid  path  of  inevitable 
destruction  led  by  Her  gruesome  guide  — 
Madness ! 

No  longer  able  to  tolerate  the 
claustrophobia  I  felt  in  my  little 
chamber,  I  arose  and,  with  the  intent  to 
embark  on  a  short  tour  of  the  garden, 
began  to  dress.   While  pulling  on  my 
trousers,  I  chanced  to  gaze  out  the 
window,  into  the  darkness,  at  the  garden 
which  stood  directly  below  my  window- 
lattice.   In  the  hazy  darkness  I  thought  I 
spied  a  figure  dressed  all  in  white 
darting  quickly  through  the  bushes.   At 
first  I  thought  little  of  the  figure,  but 
with  further  scrutinization  I  recognized 
the  figure  as  that  of  a  naked  woman  who 
was,  at  this  point,  running  at  the  speed 
of  a  leopard  in  the  direction  of  the 
forest. 

Throwing  on  the  remainder  of  my 
clothing,  I  dashed  down  the  stairs  and 
stumbled  out  into  the  foggy  night-air. 
Although  I  did  not  recognize  the  figure 
due  to  the  darkness,  I  assumed  she  was  a 
hungry  traveler  stopping  in  our  garden  to 
steal  vegetables,  and  upon  my  appearance 
at  the  window,  she  retreated  into  the 
woods  in  fear  of  reproach. 
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Because  the  form  was  female,  I  felt 
it  was  my  duty  as  a  gentleman  to  follow 
her  and  retrieve  her  from  the  wood  in 
which  she  would  undoubtedly  lose  her  way 
in  the 'darkness . 

With  this  task  in  mind,  I  followed 
her  into  the  forest.   With  nothing  but  the 
full  moon  to  guide  my  feet,  I  realized 
suddenly  the  difficulty  of  my  venture.   If 
the  pursued  was  aware  of  my  presence,  and 
thought  that  I  was  after  her  for 
retribution's  sake,  she  would  run  even 
faster,  and  thus  be  extremely  difficult  to 
over-take.   Still  I  surged  onward. 
Strange  night-sounds  surrounded  me,  and 
with  an  almost  painful  bang,  my  mind 
exploded  with  visions  of  evil  elves  and 
hungry  wolves,  though  surprisingly  I  was 
unafraid.   My  Mother  had  warned  me  never 
to  fear  such  forest-dwellers,  and  possibly 
for  that  reason,  I  continued  on  —  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  pale  leopard-woman. 

For  what  seemed  like  an  eternity,  I 
wandered  aimlessly  among  the  shadows, 
sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
labyrinth  of  foliage.   I  consistently 
cried  out  in  the  hope  that  she  would  hear 
my  cries  and  quit  the  dangerous  wood,  but 
that  was  not  the  case.   After  scanning  the 
forest  for  an  uncalculated  amount  of  time, 
I  quit  ray  vain  hunt  and  headed  in  the 
direction  of  the  house.   On  my  return,  I 
noticed  a  number  of  things  which  I  had 
apparently  missed  during  my  search  for  the 
woman,   by  this  time  my  eyes  had  adjusted 
to  the  darkness,  and  I  was  able  to  make 
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out  blood  on  the  trail  before  me.   My 
heart  sunk  for  the  woman,  the  probable 
victim  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  wolf  — 
his  tracks  still  fresh  in  the 
impressionable  earth.   In  no  time  I 
reached  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  my  safe 
abode.   And  because  of  the  night's 
exertion,  I  feel  asleep  in  no  time 
wondering  if  the  strange,  unknown  leopard- 
woman  could  have  been  Mother,  nut  no.   She 
was  in  Her  bed  (l  had  learned  upon  passing 
Her  room)  and  the  woman  I  had  seen  was 
most  likely  dead. 

I  still  remember  with  much  detail 
the  dream  which  invaded  my  sleep  that 
night,  and  caused  me  to  cry  out  so  loudly 
that  the  servant  who  slept  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house  reported  having  heard  my 
cries  in  the  middle  of  the  night.   In  the 
dream  I  was  young.   So  young,  in  fact, 
that  Mother  was  forced  to  carry  me  on  Her 
back  through  the  forest  due  to  my  lack  of 
coordination.   We  were  apparently 
journeying  by  way  of  the  wood,  on  what 
appeared  to  be  the  very  path  which  winds 
up  behind  our  home.   So  far  the  trip  had 
been  uneventful,  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  but  Mother  was  tired  and  found 
it  necessary  to  unburden  Herself  of  my 
weight.   She  placed  me  down  on  the  ground 
on  all  fours,  I  being  too  young  yet  to 
walk  upright.   Immediately  I  began  to 
cry  —  sheer  terror  bolted  through  me  like 
an  electrical  current  as  I  attempted  to 
gain  control  of  myself.   The  more  I  cried, 
the  more  I  frightened  myself,  for  the  cry 
was  not  that  of  a  human  child,  but  the 
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throaty  wining  of  a  .  .  .a  wolf!   What 
was  wrong? 

I  awakened  with  a  start,  and  finding 
myself  covered  in  perspiration,  instantly 
recalled  the  dream  from  which  I  had  just 
been  roused.   For  a  moment  I  shuddered  in 
horror,  but  soon  contained  myself  enough 
to  push  off  the  quilts  and  heave  my  feet 
onto  the  floor.   They  were  spattered  from 
top  to  bottom  in  dried  earth.   What  had 
gone  on?   Did  I  really  .  .  .  ?   As  one 
would  expect,  I  soon  began  rationalizing 
the  entire  incident  as  having  been  the 
result  of  too  many  horror  stories  on 
Mother's  part  and  too  much  whiskey  on  my 
own.   Surely  I  had  undressed  after  my 
escapade  in  the  forest.   "What  was 
happening  to  me?"   Could  it  have  something 
to  do  with  .  .  .  ? 

"Mother,  did  you  see  a  woman  in  the 
garden  last  night?"   I  asked.   "Mother, 
did  you  hear  me  pass  by  your  room  last 
night?"   Her  answer  to  all  of  my  inquiries 
was  the  same,  "These  are  the  nights  of  the 
full  moon.   Many  strange  things  happen  on 
such  nights  as  these.   But  you  choose  not 
to  listen.   You  choose  to  believe  that 
your  faithful  Mother  is  insane!" 

By  this  time  She  had  adequately 
convinced  me  that  an  appointment  with  a 
psychologist  was  in  order.   Fearing  that 
both  of  us  were  completely  insane,  I  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  a  well-known 
doctor  named  William  Christy.   In  my 
letter  I  described  the  peculiar  behavior 
She  had  been  exhibiting  recently. 
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including  also  a  bit  of  family  history  and 
a  return  address.   His  reply  was  short  and 
somewhat  disappointing.   It  included  a 
simple  regret  on  the  grounds  that  he 
planned  on  taking  some  time  off  from 
work  —  apparently  in  order  to  go  hunting. 
He  promised  to  contact  me  upon  his  return 
to  the  office. 

With  these  unusual  and  disappointing 
events  still  weighing  heavily  on  my  head, 
the  day  turned  into  night.   Mother 
occupied  Herself  in  a  book  as  the  full 
moon  became  visible  in  the  night  sky.   I, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  occupied  with  my 
thoughts.   I  obviously  had  a  lot  to  think 
about  considering  that  I  was  about  to  turn 
twenty-one,  my  Mother  appeared  to  be 
losing  Her  mind,  and  I  was  not  completely 
certain  of  my  own  mental  well-being.   As  I 
wrestled  with  my  thoughts,  I  became  aware 
that  the  woman  whom  I  loved  was  uttering 
something  quietly  to  Herself,  something 
about  the  moon.   As  I  turned  to  face  Her, 
She  said  to  me,  "The  moon  represents  many 
things  to  us  my  son,  but  above  all  it 
represents  change." 

"Tonight,"  I  said,  "the  moon 
represents  my  transition  from  boy  into 
man.   At  midnight  I'll  be  twenty-one  years 
old." 

"Yes,"  She  replied  softly,  "and  with 
manhood  comes  responsibilities  which  you 
have  not  allowed  me  to  teach  you  about. 
Because  of  your  lack  of  faith  in  me,  you 
will  suffer  greatly,  and  in  your 
suffering,  I  too  will  be  in  pain  because  I 
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love  you  so  much  and  because  I  FAILED 
YOU . " 

As  She  said  those  words,  the  pale 
moon-light  played  upon  Her  features,  and 
She  looked  to  me  like  the  young  woman  who 
raised  me  —  who  taught  me  to  read  and  to 
write  and  to  think.   A  feeling  of  despair 
and  regret  suddenly  overwhelmed  me  and  I 
ran  to  Her,  "You  have  not  failed  me 
Mother,  it  is  I  who  have  failed  you.   You 
taught  me  everything  I  know  about  the 
world!"   Internally  I  reprimanded  myself 
for  every  having  doubted  Her  sanity.   How 
could  I  ever  have  betrayed  Her,  even  in 
thought?   I  thought  myself  a  despicable 
wretch! 

She  held  me  gently  for  a  moment, 
then  held  me  away  from  Her  at  arm's 
length,  staring  intently  into  my  eyes.   "l 
must  tell  you  now,  quickly,  of  your  fate." 

What  fate  are  you  referring  to. 
Mother?  What  are  you  trying  to  say?" 

"At  midnight  tonight  you  will  be 
compelled  to. . . " 

"What  do  you  mean  compelled?   I 
don't  understand." 

"Do  not  be  concerned.   You  will  have 
the  wolves  and  me  as  your  guides." 

"Mother!"   I  growled,  "Stop  this 
lunacy  at  once!"  With  this,  I  bolted  from 
the  room.   In  tears,  I  considered  leaving 
the  mansion.   I  was  an  intelligent  young 
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man  —  I  could  easily  find  employment  and 
a  wife.   I  could  leave  and  never  return! 
I  could  escape  this  lunatic  who  was  my 
Mother 

But  Nay!   I  could  not  desert  Her  in 
Her  hour  of  need.   Damn  Dr.  Christy!   Damn 
his  hunting!   The  love  that  I  held  in  my 
heart  for  my  only  parent  was  powerful 
enough,  even  then,  to  hold  me  there  though 
the  thought  of  beholding  Her  madness  was 
more  than  I  could  bear.   The  thought  of 
betraying  Her  was  close  to  blasphemy  to  me 
—  for  Mother,  even  in  madness  so  closely 
resembled  a  goddess. 

An  hour  passed  in  such  reveries,  and 
I  wondered  what  She,  who  so  completely 
controlled  my  heart,  was  thinking.   I  was 
considering  the  horrible  possibilities 
when  the  unnerving  sound  of  a  wild  animal 
in  excruciating  pain  rang  out  in  the 
distance.   An  intense  searing  pain 
enveloped  my  own  body  at  the  same  time, 
causing  me  to  double-over  and  fall  to  my 
knees  on  the  floor.   My  head  was  pounding 
as  I  picked  myself  back  up  and  began 
rationalizing  that  the  pain  was  due  to  the 
recent  stress  I  had  been  experiencing.   It 
ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had  struck,  and  I 
resolved  to  investigate  the  noise. 

I  raced  to  the  closet  which 
contained  my  rifle,  acquired  it,  and  set 
out  in  the  direction  of  the  howling.   The 
closer  I  got,  the  louder  and  more  feverish 
the  shrieks  became.   The  animal  was 
undoubtedly  suffering  immensely.   As  I 
approached  the  scene,  I  became  aware  of  a 
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man  standing  over  a  wild  dog.   The  animal 
had  been  wounded  and  was  bleeding  to  death 
before  our  eyes.   It  was  easy  to  discern 
that  the  wolf  was,  indeed,  the  source  of 
the  sounds  I  had  heard  from  the  house . 
The  more  I  listened,  the  more  certain  I 
became  —  the  howls  which  the  animal 
emitted  were  not  purely  those  of  a  wolf, 
they  were  half  human! 

While  I  stood  there,  stupefied,  I 
remembered  that  I  was  not  alone  with  the 
injured  animal.   A  rather  distinguished- 
looking  gentleman  was  located  on  its  other 
side.   He  raised  his  rifle,  aiming  for  the 
dog's  head  and  shot.   The  moment  before  it 
died,  the  dog  looked  at  me,  seeming  to 
plead  for  its  life.   It  actually  seemed 
intelligent ! 

At  once,  I  fell  to  my  knees  and 
grasped  the  dead  beast.   I  lifted  its  limp 
head  and  caught  a  final  glimpse  of  its 
smoky-blue  eyes  —  my  eyes!   Through  a  red 
blur,  I  gazed  up  at  the  stranger.   He  had 
replaced  his  weapon  with  a  camera,  and  was 
engaged  in  photographing  myself  and  the 
beast . 

"what,  may  I  ask,  are  you  doing, 
sir?"   I  inquired.   He  did  not  reply. 

"why  are  you  doing  this?"   I  asked, 
this  time  my  voice  sounded  unexplainably 
hostile . 

There  followed  a  long,  uncomfortable 
pause  during  which  he  stared  down  at  the 
dead  beast  and  I  glared  up  at  him.   After 
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clearing  his  throat  nervously,  he  replied, 

Look  at  the  beast  you  are  so  lovingly 
caressing,  sir! " 

Without  thinking,  I  extracted  my 
gaze  from  the  killer  and  shifted  it  onto  . 
.  .  my  Mother.   The  wolf  which  had, 
moments  earlier,  been  lying  dead  in  my 
arms  was  gone,  and  in  its  place  lay  my 
beloved! 

I  clasped  my  face  in  my  hand, 
gasping  for  air,  agonizing. 

"l  don't  understand!   What  has 
happened?   My  poor  dead  Mother!" 

"You're  Mother,"  questioned  the  man 
in  a  bewildered  tone,  "this,  this  thing  is 
your  mother?" 

"You  are  a  murderer,  sir!" 

"How  can  this  be?   You  have  just 
witnessed  the  transformation  of  a 
lycanthrope  after  death.   You  say  this  is 
your  Mother?" 

Slowly,  the  stranger  made  his  way 
back  to  his  rifle-pouch.   Before  I  had 
time  to  recover,  it  was  aimed  at  me. 

"Why  are  you  not  changed  tonight, 
demon?" 


"On  this  night  of  the  full  moon,  why 
are  you  not  changed?   How  old  are  you, 
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beast?  Are  you  blood-kin  to  this  female?" 

"No,  no,"  I  stammered,  "I  was 
adopted  during  childhood!   Who  are  you 
might  I  ask?" 

With  a  look  of  distrust,  the  man 
lowered  his  gun  slightly,  "l  am  Dr. 
William  Christy  of  Birmingham.   It  is 
lucky  for  you,  my  boy,  that  you  are  not 
directly  related  to  this  beast.   She  was 
pure  evil.   Pure  evil,  lucky  for  you. 

Upon  hearing  his  name  I  understood 
quite  a  lot.   This  was  the  "renowned 
psychologist"  Dr.  Christy,  and  he  was 
doing  his  hunting  in  my  very-own  back 
yard.   Little  by  little  everything  became 
clear  —  the  creatures  of  the  forest,  the 
fate  Mother  had  warned  me  about,  the 
change  .  .  . 

"But  where  do  I  come  in?"   I 
thought . 

"My  home  is  just  beyond  that  hill. 
Dr.  Christy.   Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to 
accompany  me  there?   I  believe  I  deserve 
an  explanation  of  the  events  which  have 
taken  place  here  tonight." 

"Yes,  I  think  I  can  do  that,  my  boy. 
This  must  be  an  awful  ..." 

"Please  doctor.   Go  ahead  of  me, 
right  up  that  hill.   I  will  join  you 
presently.   I  want  ...  I  need  to  say 
farewell . " 
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Of  course."   And  he  was  gone. 

Midnight  came  while  I  was  in  the 
forest.   There  was  some  pain,  but  it  was 
minimal.   Christy  and  I  met  later  at  the 
house  —  he  was  never  seen  again.   It  was 
his  night  to  die.   It  was  my  night  to 
become  a  man. 
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Tripping  Down  Memory  Lane 
Linda  Caudill 

Perhaps  the  most  vivid  memory  of  all  that  I 
have  is  of  the  season.  It  was  late  in  the  fall  when 
it  began  ~  the  longest  fall  I  can  ever  remember 
seeing.  Maybe  it  was  November,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  ...  well  He  wasn't  paying  much  attention  at  all 
that  year,  I  think.  There  we  were,  suddenly 
spiraling  out  of  control,  as  though  someone  had 
called  for  a  dance.  For  six  months  all  I  felt  was  a 
kind  of  sick.  Sick  like  I  had  suddenly  remembered 
what  it  was  that  I  was  absolutely,  positively  not 
supposed  to  forget.  It  was  like  finding  myself  in 
the  middle  of  that  old  joke, 

"Where  were  you  when  the  lights  went  out?" 

I  wish  I  knew. 

But  one  day  I  noticed  that  the  firm,  loving 
earth  beneath  my  feet  was  cnimbling  away  like  a 
graham  cracker.  The  dance  kept  on,  the  music  was 
dazzling  and  insistent,  and  I  kept  on  spiraling  down 
and  down.  Dancing  faster  and  faster,  I  think  that  I 
would  have  kept  on  going  until  I  just  went  out  like 
a  light  but  for  the  burden  that  kept  pulling  me  back. 
It  was  my  cousin,  Jim. 

Jim  was  my  best  friend  in  the  entire  worid 
and  the  only  one  in  the  family  I  could  associate 
with,  because  the  rest  of  them  were  crazy. 
Anyway,  I  had  heard  all  the  proverbs  pertaining  to 
"meeting  Madness  on  the  road"  and  stuff  such  as 
that  but  I  never  expected  him  to  come  right  up  to 
my  front  door  and  start  peck-pecking   on  the  glass 


ever-so-nicely  with  that  bright  smile  over  those  long 
teeth.  Oh,  wouldn't  you  like  to  be  my  neighbor? 
But  in  no  time  at  all  I  realized  that  Madness  had 
come  for  Jim  and  not  for  me,  and  we  were  both 
hard  pressed  to  do  much  about  it  except  shuffle  our 
feet  and  mutter  excuses.  I  wanted  to  help  Jim  out 
in  any  way  that  I  could,  but  I  made  the  honest 
mistake  of  taking  his  reality  as  my  own. 

One  day  Jim  was  sane  and  the  next  day  he 
was  not.  It  really  was  that  simple.  At  dusk  one 
evening  he  was  riding  his  motorcycle  out  of  our 
holler  when  just  before  he  got  to  the  main  road,  he 
saw  the  White  Lady.  She  was  calling  his  name,  he 
later  told  me,  beckoning  him  with  those  thin,  pale 
arms,  while  standing  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
cornfield  in  a  white,  flowing  dress  that  flapped  in 
the  conspicuously  absent  breeze.  Jim  was  distracted 
enough  to  run  into  a  tree,  and  wound  up  with  a 
broken  leg  to  show  for  the  whole  ethereal 
experience.  I  listened  to  Jim's  story  because  he 
repeated  it  to  me  at  least  a  hundred  times  ...  but  it 
still  didn't  make  much  sense.  And  while  it  was 
interesting,  I  put  it  out  of  my  mind.  I  didn't  think 
enough  of  his  story  to  follow  it  up. 

Just  as  soon  as  Jim  had  healed  enough  to 
limp  around  on  his  own,  the  Blue  Lady  came  for  a 
visit.  He  had  looked  out  of  the  kitchen  window 
while  he  was  getting  a  cold  drink  of  water,  and  saw 
a  woman  in  a  long  blue  dress.  She  also  called  Jim 
by  his  name  and  begged  him  to  come  out  into  the 
garden  and  be  with  her.  He  did  just  that,  only  for 
her  to  hurl  herself  upon  him,  biting,  kicking, 
beating  him  like  a  monster.    Only  through  great 


effort  was  Jim  able  to  escape  and  run  back  into  the 
house,  slamming  the  door  behind  him.  Jim  told  me 
this  story  with  real  fear  in  his  eyes  and  I  began  to 
fear  with  him.  The  difference  was  that  my  fear  was 
focused  on  the  thought  that  something  must  have 
gone  terribly  wrong  in  the  darker  reaches  of  his 
brain.  Later  on  when  he  wasn't  looking  I  went  out 
to  the  place  Jim  had  told  me  the  attack  occurred, 
got  down  on  all  fours  like  an  idiot,  and  crawled 
around  on  the  ground.  I  was  only  looking  for  any 
track  that  might  not  be  Jim's  own.  I  finally  gave 
up  and  sat  down  on  the  grass,  with  my  nagging 
thoughts  biting  at  me  like  gnats.  There  was  no  sign 
of  a  fight  that  had  happened  anywhere  nearby.  And 
even  after  telling  me  those  first  two  stories,  Jim's 
behavior  hadn't  really  changed  that  much  at  all. 
Then  came  the  day  when  he  confided  in  me  once 
again. 

"I've  got  bees  in  my  brain,  you  know." 
I  remained  silent  for  a  few  minutes  after 
hearing  this,  acting  like  I  was  studying  the  rich  and 
fascinating  texture  of  the  dirt  beneath  me,  while  I 
was  actually  grasping  for  a  reply.  When  my  mind 
finally  stopped  reeling,  I  had  begun  to  get  a  grip  on 
what  was  really  going  on  with  Jim.  Then  he  went 
on  to  explain  to  me  that  his  bees  had  been 
swarming  about  for  several  weeks  now.  At  first  he 
had  only  heard  them,  but  the  buzzing  had  become 
louder  and  louder.  By  the  time  the  noise  had 
become  unbearable,  the  bees  swooped  down  from 
the  sky,  entered  his  mind  via  the  eye  sockets,  and 
were  at  that  very  moment  bouncing  around  inside  of 
his  skull.     The  last  part  I  could  believe.     This 


description  was  followed  by  Jim's  million  dollar 
question:    "Do  you  think  I'm  crazy?" 

After  thinking  hard  for  a  few  minutes,  I 
plunged  onward  into  what  I  know  would  be  a 
useless  answer. 

"Well,  let  me  tell  you  about  a  guy  I  once 
knew.  His  name  was  Tommy.  We  used  to  party  in 
this  second  floor  apartment  in  town,  it  was  one  of 
those  deals  where  there's  always  four  or  five  people 
drifting  in  and  out  and  you're  never  quite  sure  who 
lives  there.  But  we  were  often  there  at  odd  hours. 
It  was  only  about  a  hundred  yards  down  from  the 
police  station.  Anyway,  one  night  Tommy  felt  real 
good  ~  a  whole  lot  better  than  anybody  else  in  the 
room  that  night,  and  before  you  know  it  he  was 
hanging  out  of  the  window  throwing  beer  bottles 
and  busting  them  down  in  the  street  below.  Well 
that  went  on  until  he  busted  out  somebody's 
windshield  when  they  stopped  at  the  intersection 
and  then  the  police  were  called.  So  Tommy  got 
dressed  and  said  he  was  going  to  beat  them  down 
there." 

"So  when  the  cops  got  there.  Tommy  was 
dancing  around  in  the  street  with  a  broom,  barefoot, 
sweeping  up  the  glass,  wearing  a  dress." 

"What  did  it  look  like?"  Jim  asked  me. 

"Like  Jesus  in  a  dress."  I  said.  "I  believe 
there  was  a  paisley  print  and  some  fringe  involved. 
But  he  went  on,  and  swept  up  the  mess  he  had 
made.  It  must  have  been  four  in  the  morning.  And 
he  just  kept  on  smiling,  telling  the  cops  something, 
I  have  no  idea  what.  They  just  stood  there  and 
stared  at  him  while  he  swept,  and  when  he  finished. 


they  just  left.  They  didn't  even  try  to  take  him  in. 
I  guess  they  had  seen  all  they  wanted  to  see.  So 
then  he  came  rushing  back  in  screaming  "The  sky 
is  falling!  The  sky  is  falling!"  and  then  he  ran  back 
out  and  clean  disappeared.  Four  hours  later  we 
found  him  swinging  upside-down  in  a  tree  up  at  the 
college,  stark  naked,  and  he  just  kept  pointing  and 
asking  if  we  could  see  that  big  crack  up  in  the  sky. 
So  we  took  him  back  and  ran  a  tub  full  of  ice  cold 
water  and  told  him  to  get  in  and  take  a  nice,  warm 
bath.  After  fifteen  minutes  or  so  of  lying  there 
muttering  to  himself,  he  started  to  shiver  and 
looked  up  and  said,  "Hey  man!  This  water's  cold, 
man!"  And  then  he  started  to  come  around  again 
ok." 

"So  what's  that  got  to  do  with  anything, 
anyway?"   Jim  asked. 

"Let  me  get  to  it.  A  few  years  ago.  Tommy 
was  found  way  up  on  the  side  of  the  hill  with  a 
bullet  between  his  eyes.  His  brother  told  me  that 
their  dad  had  done  it  to  put  him  out  of  his  misery. 
He  was  just  too  far  gone.  He  had  been  living  in 
this  deathtrap  of  a  shack  and  was  always  thinking 
that  the  CIA  was  hiding  behind  all  of  the  telephone 
poles.  One  time  he  went  on  a  fast  and  had  nothing 
but  a  hit  of  acid  with  a  glass  of  orange  juice  every 
morning  for  thirty  days.  That  almost  killed  him. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  that  may  be  what  finally 
pushed  him  over  the  ..."  At  this  point  Jim  was 
giving  me  an  utterly  blank  look  so  I  broke  off  my 
tirade  and  reached  for  his  hands.  I  gently  took 
them  in  my  own. 

"You  see  Jim,  Tommy  finally  went  crazy. 


You  aren't  there  yet.  YouVe  still  got  hope."  Or 
so  I  thought. 

Jim's  next  symptom  was  a  fixation  on 
demons.  Using  my  own  vaguely  religious 
background,  I  tried  to  help  him  out  by  taking  him 
absolutely  seriously.  At  the  time  I  thought  it  was  a 
good  idea.  I  just  felt  the  need  to  make  some 
attempt  to  drag  Jim  back  to  some  semblance  of 
reality.  He  told  me  all  about  the  demons  who 
haunted  him,  there  being  Arxibel,  Immoray, 
Hurkrynne,  and  many  others.  He  told  me  about 
their  habits,  their  specialties,  and  their  personalities. 
They  could  be  beautiful  and  idealistic,  or  horrible, 
harsh  and  jealous.  They  all  seemed  to  admire  pain 
in  all  its  sophisticated,  refined  forms.  I  prescribed 
Bible  passages  to  be  read  and  prayers  to  be  said 
whenever  an  attack  came.  And  yes,  Jim  really  did 
try  these  at  first  but  they  only  made  his  pain  worse 
and  his  madness  hotter  and  so  he  finally  quit  even 
trying  to  say  his  prayers.  We  decided  that  God  was 
sitting  this  one  out.  So  I  didn't  mention  it  any 
more. 

One  evening  after  what  had  been  an 
uneventful  supper,  Jim  looked  at  me  with  the 
strangest  smile  I  had  ever  seen,  save  one  of  those 
gargoyles  you  see  on  fancy  church  houses.  He 
reached  across  the  supper  table  and  picked  up  a 
butcher  knife  Aunt  Lettie  had  used  to  cut  up  the 
chicken.  I  heard  that  grating  sound  as  it  slid  by  a 
big  iron  skillet.  The  knife  was  soon  in  his  grip  and 
he  rose  slowly  from  the  table.  That  action  took 
only  a  few  seconds  but  had  seemed  like  an  eternity 
as  I  watched  him.   I  knew  full  well  Jim  intended  to 


slide  that  knife  right  up  between  my  ribs.  Several 
times.  I  snapped  out  of  my  daze  and  quickly  had 
the  table  between  us.  Jim  followed  and  we  had 
made  a  complete  circuit  around  the  table,  and  then 
another.  I  could  imagine  all  too  well  the  knife 
blade  sliding  easily  into  my  heart.  Our  third  trip 
around  the  table  made  enough  noise  to  bring  our 
cousin  Teddy  in,  who  managed  to  trip  Jim  and  take 
the  knife  away  from  him.  Seeing  that  he  wasn't 
going  to  get  to  kill  me  that  day,  Jim  sat  down  and 
calmly  resumed  eating.  He  delicately  picked  up  a 
chicken  leg,  spooned  mashed  potatoes  and  some 
gravy  onto  his  plate,  and  seem^  to  be  in  no  more 
violent  a  mood  than  most  people  are  at  Sunday 
dinner.  I  could  only  stand  there  and  shake  my 
head,  wondering  what  had  possessed  me  into 
thinking  that  I  could  counsel  or  cure  a  madman. 
Jim  would  have  to  be  going  away  for  a  while. 

So  the  next  morning  he  was  taken  to  Eastern 
State  Hospital  where  he  resided  for  three  months. 
I,  in  the  meantime,  mourned  for  my  cousin.  I 
missed  him  even  more  because  he  had  been  my  best 
and  only  friend.  I  wondered  silently  if  my  own 
sanity  had  been  tainted  in  some  way  and  if  Aunt 
Lettie  was  watching  me  as  closely  as  I  had  watched 
Jim.  No,  I  finally  decided,  I  was  just  trying  to  help 
a  friend  and  had  been  too  closely  involved  to 
clearly  see  what  was  going  on.  I  decided  to  be 
harder  to  draw  into  the  ordeal  the  next  time.  If,  I 
sadly  realized,  there  was  to  be  a  next  time. 

When  Jim  was  released  from  the  hospital, 
his  recovery  appeared  nothing  short  of  miraculous. 
He  even  apologized.    It  had  been  a  lazy,  peaceful 


day,  and  we  decided  to  go  out  for  a  walk.  Perhaps 
a  half  hour  later,  Jim  let  himself  drop  down  onto  a 
flat  rock  and  proceeded  to  look  completely 
miserable.  Beads  of  sweat  had  popped  out  on  his 
forehead  and  he  pulled  at  his  shirt  like  he  was 
extremely  uncomfortable.  His  eyes  rolled  about 
like  little  beads  and  he  began  to  whisper  things  just 
under  his  breath.  "We've  got  to  go  home  now," 
he  said.  "Why's  that,  Jim?"  I  asked  him.  Then  he 
looked  up  at  me  like  he  was  ready  to  bolt  at  any 
second,  but  he  only  wiped  the  sweat  away  and  said, 
"Because  they're  coming  for  me." 

"Who's  coming,  Jim?"  I  asked,  and  when  he 
opened  his  mouth  I  was  hoping  he  was  going  to  say 
Aunt  Connie  or  Mary  Jane  down  the  road  or  her 
girl  Karen  but  instead  he  said, 

"Demons." 

Now  one  of  the  charming  things  about  Jim 
was  that  he  had  always  been  the  first  to  know  when 
a  fit  was  coming  on  and  quite  frequently  made  the 
announcement.  Much  like  the  one  he  had  just 
made.  My  mind  quickly  supplied  me  with  the  vivid 
memory  of  Jim  racing  after  me  with  a  knife  in  his 
hand,  and  all  the  motivation  I  needed  was 
immediately  supplied.  We  went  off  at  a  rapid  trot, 
Jim  leading  the  way  as  I  bravely  brought  up  the 
rear  at  a  safe  distance  and  prepared  myself  to  dart 
out  of  harm's  way  should  Jim's  fuse  turn  out  to  be 
a  short  one. 

To  my  greatest  relief,  we  made  it  all  the 
way  home  without  an  incident.  When  we  went  into 
the  house,  Jim  disappeared  into  the  bathroom  for  a 
good  long  while.    When  he  came  out,  I  couldn't 


help  but  notice  that  he  had  shaved  the  left  half  of 
his  hair  and  beard  completely  off.  And  that  threw 
me  just  a  little  bit.  I  must  have  looked  startled,  for 
Jim  quickly  assured  me  he  had  only  done  so  to 
make  sure  that  the  demons  wouldn't  recognize  him 
when  they  came.  Then  he  smiled  that  funny  smile 
of  his,  and  went  off  somewhere  to  wait. 

That  night  we  decided  that  he  would  sleep  in 
his  mother's  empty  trailer  and  I  would  lay  up  in  the 
house  next  door  to  it.  Now  my  grandfather,  rest 
his  soul,  built  this  house  all  by  himself,  and  it  only 
had  two  doors  and  three  windows.  Those  windows 
had  been  nailed  shut  when  Granddad  died  and 
Grandma  moved  back  up  to  the  big  house  on  the 
hill.  I  knew  it  was  going  to  be  a  long  night,  so  I 
checked  all  the  doors  and  windows  several  times 
before  I  finally  went  to  bed.  Satisfied  that  the 
house  was  locked  up  tight,  I  still  took  my  pistol  to 
bed  with  me.  It  was  loaded,  ready  to  go,  and  I  had 
an  extra  handful  of  rounds  beside.  Feeling  a  little 
safer,  I  drifted  off  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  I  opened  my  eyes, 
apparently  alive  and  feeling  better  already.  I  turned 
over  to  see  the  gun  lying  on  the  table  beside  my 
bed,  but  all  the  shells  were  gone.  Upon  a  closer 
examination,  I  found  there  was  only  one  bullet  left 
in  the  gun.  I  slid  out  of  bed,  eased  down  the  stairs, 
and  made  my  rounds  about  the  house.  It  was  still 
locked  up  tight  as  a  jug.  Since  it  was  still  early,  I 
went  back  upstairs,  stretched  out  on  the  bed,  lit  a 
cigarette,  and  wondered  just  what  exactly  had  gone 
on  the  night  before  while  I  had  slept  on  peacefully 
like  the  oblivious  moron  I  felt  like  at  that  moment. 


Then  I  saw  Jim  coming  up  the  hill  toward 
the  house.  Suddenly  he  was  in  the  house,  up  the 
stairs,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Grinning  that 
grin.  "That's  right  Jim,"  I  thought,  "Grin  that  grin, 
walk  that  walk,  talk  that  talk.  While  you  still  can. " 
I  made  no  move,  but  secretly  calculated  whether  I 
could  reach  my  pistol  in  time  if  Jim  did  indeed 
intend  to  kill  me  for  breakfast. 

"You  check  your  gun?"  he  asked  me. 

"Yep." 

His  face  clouded  with  a  confused  expression. 

"I  came  in  here  last  night  to  kill  you,"  he 
said,  "but  instead  I  took  your  gun  up  on  the  hill  and 
shot  all  the  bullets  up  into  the  air  except  one. "  His 
face  was  oddly  blank  of  expression  and  he  absently 
played  with  the  comer  of  the  bedspread. 

"Except  one,"  he  continued.  "That  one  is 
for  you.   I  thought  you  might  need  it. " 

Then  he  turned  and  stomped  out  of  the  room 
and  was  gone.  When  I  remembered  to  breathe 
again,  he  was  already  trudging  down  the  hill.  I 
couldn't  get  my  mind  to  work,  to  put  things  in 
perspective  for  a  few  minutes.  I  sat  on  the  edge  of 
the  bed,  staring  at  an  old  print  of  Alice's  mad  tea 
party  which  hung  in  my  room.  I  couldn't  get  the 
picture  out  of  my  head  all  day. 

And  the  strangest  thing  of  all  to  me  was  I 
could  never  figure  how  he  had  slipped  in  and  out  of 
the  house  so  quickly  without  ever  unlocking  a  door. 
After  a  while  I  just  let  it  go.  I  had  other  things  on 
my  mind.  When  they  came  to  take  Jim  away,  I 
was  there,  front  row  center,  to  see  him  off. 

"He  was  a  pretty  good  feller'"  Cousin  Teddy 
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reminded  me.  "Never  did  try  to  kill  you  'till  he 
lost  his  mind." 

Jim  went  along  peacefully,  and  seemed  to 
understand  that  we  were  only  trying  to  help  him. 
But  there  was  a  sort  of  darkness  about  him,  like  he 
knew  with  absolute  certainty  that  he  would  never 
see  natural  daylight  again. 

A  moment  before  the  door  shut  between  us 
forever,  he  reached  up  with  one  large  hand  and 
blocked  it  only  for  a  moment.  He  leaned  out  and 
looked  at  me.  Then  he  grinned.  "So  what's  that 
got  to  do  with  anything,  anyway?"   he  asked  me. 

When  he  was  gone,  I  didn't  quite  know  what 
to  do  with  myself,  so  I  wandered  back  up  to  my 
room.  I  sat  down  on  the  bed  and  stared  at  the  wall. 
Alice  was  still  there.  Directly  under  her  was  a  box 
of  Jim's  things  Lettie  had  given  me  to  take  care  of. 
I  picked  all  the  things  up  one  by  one,  turning  them 
over,  studying  them.  Examining  them  as  I  would 
the  relics  of  some  lost,  mysterious  empire.  I  had 
kept  all  of  the  letters  that  Jim  had  written  to  me  the 
first  time  he  had  been  in  the  hospital. 

"Agent  Z  to  Agent  K: 

Am  continuing  infiltration.  Food  is  good 
but  shock  therapy  is  a  bitch.  Good  thing  I've  been 
dead  since  I  was  nine. 

Love,  Jim" 

Somewhere  in  the  mess  I  came  up  with  a 
poem  he  had  written  but  never  shown  to  me. 
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"O,  didn't  you  hear  that  Tommy  is  dead? 
Not  an  o.d.  just  a  bullet  thru'  his  head. 
Between  his  eyes—  no  surprise- 
It's  what  his  brother  said. 
His  daddy  did  it.   Don't  you  see? 
To  help  clear  up  his  misery 
Cause  Tommy  was  insane. 
Do  tha'  thorazine  shuffle 

all. . .the  way. . . .home 

(Doo-wah  diddy-diddy) 

Now,  it's  not  that  I  hadn't  already  figured 
out  that  the  guy  wasn't  wound  too  tight,  but  I  just 
felt  all  my  self  importance  dropping  off  me  like  a 
damp,  too-tight  clam  shell.  I  looked  up  at  the  room 
around  me.  Same  wallpaper.  Same  old  bedspread 
and  pillows.  Same  old  picture  on  the  wall.  Then 
I  stuffed  the  poem  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  box 
and  went  to  fetch  a  teacup,  eager  to  join  the  party 
in  progress. 
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i  want  special  comforting  on  a  rainy  day 

when  tiny  spitting  mist  falls 
not  enough  to  need  umbrella 
must  be  like  London 

I  imagine 

walking  towards  home 
rainy  day  sadness 

bone  coldness 

hungry  for 
lover 

lover  waiting 
with  soft  old  quilt 

hot  drink 
maybe  fireside 
stuffed  chairs 
worn  and  stained 
with  books  piled  next 
all  stuffed  with  paper  bits 
marking  important  lines 
we  like  to  read  aloud 
anytime  of  day 
not  just  pre  or  post  coitus, 
streets  are  wet  enough 
my  shoes  soggy 
pull  collar  up 
elbows  hug  ribs 

against  wind 
around  comers 
up  stairs 

in 
hallooo 
how  fme  to 
see  you 

get  out  wet  clothes 
stay  in 
by  fire 
her. 

Connie  Meredith 
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faU  1968  now  1991 

the  student's  bomber  jackets 
Made  in  Korea 
your  father '  s  j  acket 
worn  over  Korea 
fallen  leaves  fly  forward 
off  shuffling  feet 
flipping  through  air 
off  kicking  feet 

windblown  leaves 
piled  over  path 
against  door 
some  came  in 
with  wet  boots 
cat's  paws 
or  the  wind 
behind  us 

in  fisherman's  sweaters 
white,  hand-knit 
bundled  up 
apple  cheeked 
sliced,  red  outlined 
green-white  apple  flesh 
pale  yellow  cheddar 
and  sweet  Halavah  clumps 

from  the  deli 
walking 
to  laundromat 
met  the  pizzaman, 
the  meatball  man. 
dark  fell  over 
shining  faces  up/under 
harvest  moon 
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basement  apartment: 
Oriental  rugs 
suburban  patio  cushions 
liberated 

cinderblocks  and  boards 
candles,  books,  records 
Lapsang-Souchong  tea 
walls  nicotine  stained, 
peeling  over  cracked  plaster 
later  to  be  stripped 
repaired  and  criminally 
modernized 

Connie  Meredith 
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Daweeze 

untamed  tongue 
inside  stained 
smeared  mouth 
spread  crumbs 
or  jelly 
over 

little  teeth 
and 

mispronounced 
Lx)uise. 

fluent 
flippant 
adult  tongue 
zigzags  by 
syllables  and 
dental  work, 
diddles  out 
foodbits, 
enunciates 
LOU. 

but  I  remember 

a  little  face 

I  smile 

for  blond  Daweeze. 

let  breath  stretch 

peace  from 

speech 

my  mind  hears 

miles 

spans  years 

Daweeze. 


Connie  Meredith 
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her  father 
A.  Van  Mcintosh 

"No,  daddy,  I  don't  want  to,"  she  said. 

"Come  on,  honey,  just  for  a  little  while,"  he 
said. 

"No,  daddy,  I  don't  like  this,  stop  it,"  her 
voice  became  louder. 

"Be  quiet  or  mommy  will  hear,  you  don't 
want  her  to  know,  do  you?" 

"I  guess  not,"  she  answered^,  unsure  of  why 
mommy  should  not  be  told. 

Would  mommy  not  like  the  game  daddy 
played  with  her?  This  had  been  going  on  for  at 
least  two  years,  ever  since  she  was  10-years-old. 
Would  mommy  believe  her  anyway?  Why  did  he 
have  to  do  and  say  things  like  that  anyway? 

She  was  beginning  to  hate  him.  He  scared 
her,  but  she  began  to  hate  him  more  than  feared 
him. 

One  night  her  world  changed,  it  was  years 
later  and  after  the  molestation  had  stopped,  it 
started  when  he  kicked  her  dog.  Lady. 

The  little  terrier  mix  had  growled  and 
snapped  at  him.  He  kicked  her,  then  threw  her 
against  the  buffet.    Lady  had  howled  with  pain. 

She  cringed  at  the  horrible  howling  of  her 
little  dot. 

The  dog  had  the  right  to  growl  and  snap  at 
him.  He  had  been  teasing  her,  but  the  animal 
feared  him  also.  That  is  probably  why  Lady  did 
not  bite  him. 
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-You  didn't  have  to  do  that!" 

"I'll  do  what  ever  I  want  to  under  my  roof," 
he  said  and  arrogantly  swaggered  to  the  kitchen 
table  where  he  had  left  his  coffee. 

He  was  only  a  few  inches  taller,  but  was 
more  than  twice  her  weight.  Thin  gray  hair  ringed 
his  head  like  a  laurel  crown.  He  never  walked,  but 
strutted  like  an  oversized  rooster.  His  chest  almost 
protruded  beyond  his  obese  stomach  at  those  times. 

He  went  to  the  living  room  with  his  coffee. 

She  always  had  to  eat  or  drink  in  the 
kitchen,  but  he  could  do  anything  he  wanted, 
anywhere  he  wanted  under  his  roof. 

Closing  her  eyes,  she  covered  her  ears  to 
keep  from  hearing  the  dog's  pairtful  howling. 

Last  Friday  she  had  met  a  friend  at 
McDonald's  for  breakfast. 

"He  wants  to  'renew  our  relationship,'  as  he 
put  it,"  she  said  and  chewed  her  Egg  McMuffm. 

"What  do  you  want  to  do?" 

"I  don't  know,  he'll  be  mad  if  I  say  'no,' 
she  paused.    "I  feel  like  I'm  being  propositioned." 

"You  are." 

It  felt  like  she  had  just  been  hit  in  the  face 
with  a  bucket  of  ice  water.  She  stared  at  her  friend 
for  a  long,  silent  moment.  Rage  swept  through  her, 
she  hated  hearing  the  truth.   It  hurt  ~  it  hurt  bad. 

She  left  her  friend  at  McDonald's  and  went 
to  school. 

"Ms.  Brooks,  can  I  talk  to  you?"  she  asked 
a  teacher  later  that  day. 

"Sure,  what's  on  your  mind?" 

"I  have  to  make  a  decision  about  something. 
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I  don't  know  what  to  do. 

"My  dad  wants  me  to  do  something  and  I 
don't  want  to  even  though  he  says  I  have  to." 

"Who  are  you  going  to  be  living  with  ten 
years  from  now,  yourself  or  your  father?"  Ms. 
Brooks  asked. 

She  was  stunned  by  the  simplicity  of  the 
answer  that  came  to  her  mind.  A  giant  weight  had 
been  lifted  from  her  shoulders.  Feeling  like  a 
feather,  she  thought  she  could  fly  away... never 
have  to  land... never  have  to  go  back  to  reality. 
Here  was  a  catholic  telling  her  she  did  not  have  to 
obey  the  word  of  the  religion.  This  woman  was 
telling  her  that  she  had  to  live  for  herself. 

"Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Brooks! " 

Lady  had  stopped  howling  momentarily. 

When  he  finished  his  coffee  he  strutted  to 
the  sink  where  she  was  doing  the  dishes,  cup  in 
hand. 

"Have  you  made  your  decision?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  but  did  not  look  at 
him. 

"What  is  it?" 

"'No',"  she  whispered  and  put  some 
flatware  into  the  dishwasher.  She  could  not  look  at 
him  because  he  frightened  her  so  much,  she  feared 
that  he  would  slap  her.  He  had  done  much  worse 
on  many  occasions. 

"If  you're  sure,"  he  said  in  his  most 
nonchalant  manner,  but  she  knew  he  was  outraged. 

She  said  nothing  and  he  threw  his  coffee 
mug  into  the  sink  and  left.  She  wished  it  had 
broken,  but  then  he  probably  would  have  blamed  it 
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on  her. 

Closing  her  eyes,  she  sighed  with  relief,  at 
least  he  didn't  take  his  anger  out  on  her.  He  had 
done  it  before,  and  often  at  that. 

A  memory  flashed  painfully  in  her  mind. 

The  door  flew  open  and  banged  against  the 
wall  sounding  like  lightening  had  just  struck  the 
house. 

"What  in  the  hell  do  you  think  you're 
doing?"  he  yelled. 

"Talking  to  a  friend,"  she  said,  and  quickly 
hung  the  phone  up.  She  did  not  even  say  "good- 
bye" to  the  person  on  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

"  'Talking  to  a  friend' , "  he  mimicked.  "I've 
been  trying  to  call  for  half  an  hour! " 

"I  wasn't  on  the  phone  that  long,"  she  said 
softly,  then  ran  into  the  Idtchen  to  escape  his  wrath. 

"Don't  lie  to  me,  you  little  slut,"  he  said  and 
followed  her.  "Some  one  called  me  at  work  and 
told  me  that  you  were  screwing  the  neighbor  in  his 
bam!"  he  screamed. 

She  glanced  at  him  and  looked  away  just  as 
quickly,  her  surprise  at  his  accusation  evident.  She 
had  b^n  in  the  bam  to  see  the  neighbor's  puppies, 
he  had  not  been  home  at  the  time. 

Her  father  was  so  mad  that  his  face  was 
purple.  Remembering  his  high  blood  pressure,  she 
hoped  and  prayed  to  God  that  he  would  have  a 
heart  attack  and  die  ~  then  maybe  he  wouldn't  kill 
her. 

Every  flabby  muscle  in  his  fat  body  was 
tense  with  adrenalin  as  he  yelled  obscenities  at  her 
and  called  her  a  slut,  whore  and  lush,  among  other 
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things,  for  the  next  hour. 

The  dog  was  howling  again  and  she  put  her 
hands  over  her  ears. 

Pulling  her  hjinds  away  from  her  ears,  she 
put  the  cup  on  the  top  rack  of  the  antique,  top- 
loading  portable  dishwasher  and  picked  up  the  last 
dirty  item.  It  was  the  butcher  knife  he  had  used  to 
hack  the  cheap  cut  of  over-cooked  beef  they  had 
tried  to  eat  for  supper. 

The  blade,  about  ten  inches  long,  was  sharp 
and  slightly  curved  at  the  end.  The  handle  was  a 
pretty,  red  wood  riveted  with  brass. 

She  looked  into  the  living  room  and  saw  him 
reclining  on  his  favorite  chair. 

The  La-Z-Boy  was  gold  Naugahyde  with 
flowers  pressed  into  the  vinyl.  The  foot  rest  had 
been  broken  for  years  and  leaned  at  a  crazy  slant 
under  his  feet.  He  was  too  lazy  to  fix  it,  so  it 
remained  in  disrepair. 

Picturing  his  large  belly  under  his  dirty 
white  t-shirt  she  thought....  She  figured  she  could 
get  at  least  three,  maybe  four  good  stabs  in  before 
he  could  do  anything  to  stop  her. 

This  revenge  would  be  so  sweet,  it  would 
pay  him  back  for  what  he  had  done  to  her,  her 
friends,  her  pet. 

Again,  she  put  her  hands  over  her  ears  to 
shut  out  the  sound  of  her  dog  howling  painfully. 

The  cold  steel  of  the  blade  touched  her 
warm  temple.  She  closed  her  eyes  and 
remembered.... 

"No!  Don't!"  she  screamed  and  ran  toward 
him. 
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"I'll  do  what  I  damn- well  please  on  my  own 
damn  property! "  he  yelled  and  knocked  her  out  of 
the  way. 

The  sun  glinted  off  the  knife  and  blinded  her 
momentarily  as  she  got  up  off  the  cold  ground,  then 
it  was  all  over.  Her  pet  leghorn  rooster  flopped  in 
a  pool  of  its  own  blood,  making  that  awful, 
gurgling  sound. 

Looking  up  at  him,  she  saw  him  smile  at  her 
as  he  wiped  the  chicken's  blood  off  her  face  and 
onto  his  denim  shirt  sleeve.  Then  he  wiped  the 
knife  on  the  lifeless  mound.  The  bright  red  color 
stood  out  starkly  on  the  white  feathers  of  the  dead 
chicken. 

She  hated  him  so  much,  he  always  knew 
what  she  valued  most,  then  took  it  away  from  her. 
He  seemed  to  enjoy  it,  too. 

The  howling  dog  was  becoming  almost 
bearable. 

Now  her  revenge  would  make  up  for  all  that 
he  had  done  to  her. 

There  would  be  a  pool  of  blood  in  the  little 
hollow  between  his  fat  chest  and  oversized  stomach. 
She  felt  cold,  hard  hatred,  but  no  fright,  nor  guilt. 
It  would  be  justice  at  its  most  basic  level. 

Suddenly  she  understood  how  some  one 
could  kill  another  person.  The  hatred  had  built  up 
sufficiently  over  the  years  of  living  with  this 
demon,  she  could  kill  him  and  not  feel  a  twinge  of 
guilt. 

Feeling  like  a  robot,  or  like  she  was 
watching  the  scene  from  a  distance,  she  began  to 
walk  toward  the  living  room  and  the  La-Z-Boy. 
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It  would  be  easy... so  easy.  Just  raise  the 
knife  and  jump  to  the  front  of  the  chair.  It  could  be 
over  in  a  matter  of  seconds.  No  one  could  stop 
her,  surprise  would  be  her  advantage. 

Continuing  to  watch  football  on  the  cheap 
color  TV,  he  was  unaware  of  her  killing  intentions 
as  she  slowly,  quietly  crept  up  behind  him. 

He  belched  loudly  patted  his  huge  stomach 
then  rubbed  his  stubbly  chin.  The  dry,  rough  sound 
grated  on  her  nerves,  making  her  think  rationally 
again. 

If  she  stabbed  him  she  would  go  to  jail,  not 
him.  If  he  lived  he  would  get  the  sympathy  and  she 
would  get  "justice."   She  hated  him  for  being  him. 

Abruptly  she  stopped,  the  image  of  jail 
frightened  her.  All  the  books  she  had  ever  read,  all 
the  movies  she  had  ever  seen  on  the  subject  came 
flooding  into  her  mind  all  at  once. 

Then  she  thought  of  the  morality  of  it.  No, 
that  did  not  bother  her,  she  did  not  care  if  she  went 
to  hell  or  not.  It  had  to  be  better  than  living  with 
him. 

Thinking  of  Ms.  Brooks,  she  smiled.  The 
old  woman  was  right;  she  did  not  have  to  live  with 
him  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  but  she  did  have  to  live 
with  herself.  Justice  would  be  served  if  he  died, 
but  he  would  not  die  by  her  hand. 

She  barely  noticed  the  sound  of  lady's 
painfid  howling  now. 

The  catholic  church  she  was  always  being 
forced  to  go  to  told  her  she  had  to  "love,  honor  and 
obey"  him.  They  did  not  have  to  live  with  him 
though,  she  did  and  hated  it. 
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How  could  a  god  that  is  supposed  to  be  so 
benevolent... how  could  a  benevolent  god  have 
created  some  one  like  him?  How  could  a 
benevolent  god  let  him  live?  How  could  a 
benevolent  god  let  what  happened  happen?  To  her? 
To  her  friends?  To  her  neighbors? 

She  did  not  believe  there  was  a  benevolent 
god.  There  were  only  demons  from  the  darkest 
reaches  of  hell,  and  she  had  lived  with  one.  She 
had  hated  him. 

Where  is  he  now?  Alive,  but  that  is  all.  A 
lonely,  broken  old  man  who  has  had  two  strokes. 
No  longer  does  he  strut  or  swagger,  but  hobbles 
because  of  the  paralysis. 

He  told  her  that  he  "buried"  her  on  her 
favorite  mountain.  He  took  her  senior  picture,  had 
some  sort  of  ceremony  and  buried  it  under  some 
rocks.  She  will  never  be  able  to  think  happy 
thoughts  about  that  beautiful  mountain  again. 

Even  though  he  still  tries  to  have  contact 
with  her,  she  refuses.  She  does  not  hate  him 
anymore. 

She  knows  she  is  better  and  stronger  than  he 
ever  dreamt  she  would  be.  In  fact,  she  does  not 
feel  anything  for  him,  not  anymore.  He  can  never 
hurt  her  again  and  she  likes  having  the  peace  of 
mind  that  knowledge  gives  her. 

He  still  has  contact  with  other  little  giris,  his 
own  granddaughters  and  daughters  of  friends. 

But  the  dog  no  longer  howls,  for  her  at 
least. 
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We 

intertwined 

lost  children 

wandering 

past  streetlights 

and  hayfields 

and  dusk. 

—        Losing 
finding 
clutching  to  one  another 
throwing  one  another  away. 

Destroying  our  lives 

obsessed  with  our  fixations 

dying  a  little  each  moment 

wrapping  the  umbilical  cord 

tighter  around  our  necks. 

Siamese  twins, 

once  cut  apart 

still  think  each  other's  thoughts. 

and  cry  each  other's  tears. 

living  spirits 

forever  intertwined 

our  umbilical  cord 

twisting  tighter 
around  our  necks. 

Lisa  J.  Denney 
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Resurrection 

You  died, 

somewhere  in  an 

imaginary  cubicle 

of  my  mind. 

I  grieved  for  you, 

placed  flowers 

on  your  grave 

of  soft  brown  earth, 

put  away  into 

a  treasure  box  of  memories 

all  you  ever  said 

that  was  beautiful, 

all  you  ever  did 

that  was  beautiful, 

and  locked  the  box 

with  a  crystalline  tear. 

Then, 

solemnly, 

I  lifted 

the  black  veil 

of  sadness, 

shrugged  off 

the  shroud 

of  mourning, 

and  stepped  into  the  April  sunlight. 
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I  missed  you, 

thought  of  you  often, 

but  because  you  were  dead 

fought 

to  regain 

my  direction 

to  walk  away— 

with  hope, 

~     sealing  the 

crypt 

of  the  past. 

Why 

like  Lazarus, 

did  you  rise  again? 


Lisa  J.  Denney 
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Ashes 

We  walk  the  fields  now, 

gingerly, 

alone. 

And  still  survive 

as  have  that  fields 

and  the  solitary  forest, 

haunted  too, 

by  yesterday's  leaves 

and  stars  of  twilight 

burning  through 

sharp  denim  sky. 

Like  streetlights 

at  midnight 
burning  the  very  bottom 

of  my  soul. 
Leaving  ashes, 
dusty  and  grey 

as  the  dusk 

or  at  dawn. 

Lisa  J.  Denney 
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Ashes  n 

We  walk  the  fields  now 

silent  and  alone 

but  with  a  peace 

flowing  motionless 

through  our  souls. 

The  fields  still  lay  sodden 

and  the  woods  adorned 

in  grey, 

but  no  longer  naked  soldiers 

of  a  dying  army, 

merely  bending 

mourning  masterpieces, 

sculptures  of  some 
hermetic  winter  God. 

The  pain  has  not  vanished 

or  forgotten 

but  the  wounds 

have  begun  their  healing, 

pink  scars  now  cover 

the  gashes. 

The  ashes  of  burnt  out  dreariis 

are  gone, 

blown  with  a  chilling  whisk 

of  Autumn  wind, 

blown  away 

with  the  wails 

of  the  ghosts  I  burned 

in  the  stove 

that  night 

long  before. 

Lisa  J.  Denney 
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The  U-Turn 
Roy  Mays 

"What  a  beautiful  service, "  Zona  said  to  her 
friend  Helen  as  the  pall-bearers  carried  the  casket  to 
the  hearse.  It  had  been  a  merry  month  of  March 
for  zealous  Zona;  she  had  already  attended  ten 
wonderful  wakes,  and  the  month  was  but  a  dozen- 
days  old.  As  for  this  fme  funeral,  Zona  could  not 
recall  having  been  to  a  more  entertaining  one. 
Everything  was  perfect—the  fragrant  flowers,  the 
moving  message  of  the  minister,  and  the  solemn 
soulful  singers.  A  shame  that  she  had  never  met 
the  deceased,  she  had  heard  that  he  was  a  cheerful 
chap. 

"I  don't  think  that  I  have  the  strength  to  go 
to  the  burial.  My  bursitis,  arthritis,  and  tendinitis 
have  been  acting  up  lately,  so  I'll  just  go  home," 
Zona  informed  as  she  rummaged  through  her 
handbag  for  a  handkerchief  to  dry  the  tears  dripping 
from  her  eyes.  She  then  inspected  the  contents  of 
her  huge  hodgepodge  of  a  handbag:  $4.72  in 
change,  three  lemon  Life  Savers,  a  leaky  blue 
ballpoint  pen,  and  a  pair  of  inch-thick  trifocals. 
However,  to  her,  something  seemed  missing,  but, 
her  mind  being  as  infallible  as  a  broken  computer, 
she  could  not  immediately  recall  which  item  was 
absent.  Then,  the  nervous  neurons  in  her  brain 
reconnected,  and  she  realized  that  her  wallet, 
complete  with  a  lucky  $2  bill,  pictures  of  countless 
cousins,  and  her  driver's  license,  had  apparently 
vanished. 
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Zona  then  wedged  her  big  belly  behind  the 
wheel  of  her  red,  rusty  Roadster.  Upon  turning  the 
key,  she  heard  the  humming  of  the  engine  under  the 
hood  and  finally  drove  onto  the  quiet  country  road. 
As  she  glared  at  the  glorious  gardens  alongside  the 
rural  route,  the  grey-haired  grandma  grinned.  She 
carefully  putted  down  the  path  at  the  pace  of  a 
turtle  with  two  broken  legs,  thus  infuriating  the 
motorists  following  her. 

Zona  was  a  lovely,  little  lady,  two-hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  dynamite.  An  active  and  agile 
ancient,  she  enjoyed  every  inkling  of  her  life:  her 
children,  her  grandchildren,  and  her  nightly  bingo 
games.  This  plump  and  merry  matriarch  idealized 
the  grandest  of  grandmothers,  for  she  was  a  cookie- 
baker,  an  allowance-giver,  and  a  nose-blower. 

"What's  this?"  Zona  mumbled  to  herself  as 
she  cornered  a  curve.  Zona  then  shrieked  in  horror 
at  the  scary  sight  of  the  enemy  of  every  licenseless 
driver:  a  road  block.  Yes,  she  spotted  one  of  those 
occurrences  in  which  a  police  officer  demands  one's 
time  and  a  look  at  one's  license.  Regrettably 
remembering  that  she  had  forgotten  her  license, 
Zona  weighed  her  options—should  she  face  the 
police  officer,  or  should  she  run  like  a  manic  bat 
out  of  Hades?  As  she  thought  in  introspection,  the 
theme  song  from  Jeopardy  seemed  to  bang  on  her 
eardrums.  Instantly  making  a  decision,  she  slung 
the  steering  wheel  to  the  extreme  left,  screeching 
the  car  into  a  "U-turn." 

Closer  to  the  floor  dropped  the  gas  pedal, 
and  the  navigating  needle  on  the  speedometer 
pointed   toward   the   25... the   35... the   45... then 
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approached  the  fierce  55.  The  trees  on  which  Zona 
had  been  inspecting  every  leaf  were  now  barely 
blurs  to  her  bleary  baby-blue  eyes. 

"What  the...?-  Officer  Jack  J.  Jeremiah 
jarred  as  he  jaunted  into  the  patrol  car,  blared  the 
deafening  sirens,  and  chased  the  sly  speeder  and 
evil  evader.  Jack,  the  best  law  officer  in  Deaton 
County,  once  received  a  medal  of  honor  from  the 
governor  for  his  heroism  in  battling  bandits  at  a 
bank.  Jack  shot  three  times,  and  the  three  ferocious 
felons  fell.  Yes,  he  had  always  arrested  the  bad 
guy  and  refuse  to  regard  this  radical  "speed  demon" 
as  a  threat  to  his  perfect  record. 

Sirens  blared,  lights  flashed,  and  Zona  "put 
the  pedal  to  the  metal,"  reaching  a  swift  seventy-six 
miles  per  hour.  To  Zona,  Route  409  in  Deaton 
County  became  the  Indianapolis  Speedway.  To  the 
poor  Roadster,  however.  Route  409  became  Death 
Row,  for  it  responded  to  the  stressful  speed  by 
clanking,  clamoring,  coughing,  choking,  and 
croaking.  The  car  had  slurped  its  last  greedy  gulp 
of  gasoline. 

Jack  slammed  on  the  brakes  of  the  cruiser 
and  climbed  out  like  an  astronaut  exiting  the  space 
shuttle  after  a  successful  mission  to  the  moon.  A 
hunter  stalking  his  prey,  he  slowly  strutted  toward 
the  stalled  vehicle.  Just  thinking  about  slapping  the 
cold,  steel  handcuffs  on  the  wrists  of  the  motorist 
fed  his  law-enforcement  fetish. 

Pausing  for  a  moment,  he  could  not 
distinguish  the  driver  but  found  the  car  fairly 
familiar.  When  he  arrived  at  the  car,  insight 
flashed  inside  his  mind.    "Grandmother,  what  the 
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hell  are  you  doing?" 

"Watch  your  language,  or  FU  get  a  bar  of 
soap  and  wash  your  mouth  out,"  Zona  scolded. 

"Why  didn't  you  stop  at  the  road  block?" 
Jack  asked  with  flaring  nostrils  and  grinding  teeth. 

"I  didn't  want  to  get  caught  breaking  the 
law.  Please  forgive  me.  I  don't  have  my  drivers' 
license  with  me,"  Zona  explained. 

Jack  exploded  like  a  ton  of  TNT.  "To  keep 
from  getting  caught  breaking  the  law,  you  made  a 
U-tum,  broke  the  speed  limit,  and  attempted  to 
elude  a  police  officer?  You  broke  several  more 
laws!  If  you  had  stopped,  I  would  have  just  given 
you  a  warning,  but  I  can't  ignore  the  severity  of 
these  offenses,"  Jack  explained  as  he  removed  the 
mirrored  sunglasses  camouflaging  his  angry  green 
eyes.  Like  a  mouse  caught  in  a  trap,  the  police 
officer  found  himself  in  a  trap  of  confusion  and 
indecision.  On  one  hand,  his  career  was  punishing 
criminals,  of  which  his  sweet  grandmother  was  one 
who  had  just  committed  countless  crimes.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  "faux-felon"  gave  birth  to  the 
woman  who  gave  birth  to  him.  Instilled  in  him  his 
sense  of  morality  and  pride  this  woman  did.  He 
asked  himself  whether  slinging  her  in  the 
"slammer"  would  convey  to  her  his  sincerest 
gratitude  for  all  she  had  given  him. 

"You  won't  put  me  in  jail,  will  you?  My 
friend  Freeda  said  that  her  daughter-in-law  Donna— 
you  know  the  niece  of  no-account  Neil  Nezbeth— 
was  arrested  for  unpaid  parking  tickets.  She  spent 
an  hour  in  jail  and  caught  head-lice.  You  wouldn't 
want  your  granny  to  get  lice,  would  you?"    Zona 
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asked. 

"Of  course  not,"  Jack  replied,  "if  I  put  you 
in  jail  and  caused  you  to  get  lice,  I  would  be  a 
disgrace  to  grandsons  around  the  world.  Arresting 
you~or  simply  giving  you  a  citation—would  make 
me  the  shame  of  Deaton  County.  I  can  just  see  the 
headline  in  the  Deaton  County  Moon:  'Ingrate 
grandson  nabs  own  grandmother. ' " 

Zona  was  caught  in  this  circle  of  confusion. 
"So,  am  I  under  arrest?"    she  asked. 

"I'll  fix  you  car,  you  can  go,  and  I'll  forget 
this  entire  ulcer-inducing  event.  From  now  on,  stop 
when  an  officer  of  the  law  demands  it  and  always 
have  your  license  with  you  when  you  drive,"  Jack 
scolded  as  if  his  puppy  had  stained  his  just- 
vacuumed  carpet. 

Jack's  unprofessional  behavior  suited  his 
grandmother  like  a  petite  tutu  on  a  sumo  wrestler. 
"What  kind  of  law  officer  are  you?"    she  replied. 

These  words  shook  Jack's  stomach  and 
numbed  his  nerves,  for  no  one  had  ever  asked  him 
that  question  before.  That  award  from  the  governor 
proved  to  the  world  that  he  was  the  best  police 
officer  in  the  state—no,  in  the  country.  Through  his 
clenched  teeth  these  words  chimed:  "What  the  hell 
do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"What  did  I  tell  you  about  watching  your 
language?  Have  you  no  respect  for  God  and  your 
elders?  Anyway,  I  broke  the  law,  so  I  should  be 
punished.  I  assume  that  you  were  taught  that  at  the 
police  academy.  Do  you,  by  any  chance,  remember 
the  time  that  you,  as  a  tearful  toddler,  wanted  a 
cookie,  but  I  told  you  to  wait  because  it  was  almost 
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dinner-time?  You  climbed  a  stool  and  tried  to 
sneak  one  but  accidentally  broke  my  ceramic  jar. 
I  tanned  your  tiny  hide  and  explained  that  no  bad 
deed  goes  unpunished.  Well,  I  just  did  a  bad  deed, 
so  punish  me,"  she  said. 

With  a  grimacing  glare,  the  grandmother 
gazed  at  her  grandson.  Never  before  had  she 
noticed  how  grown-up  he  had  become.  No,  he  no 
longer  resembled  that  lean  lad  who  cracked  her 
cookie  jar.  She  noticed  his  beautiful  blonde  hair, 
his  bushy  mustache,  and  his  elongated  six-feet, 
four-inch  frame.  Also,  she  peered  at  his  portly 
paunch  protruding  over  his  snakeskin  belt,  an 
adipose-depository  developed  by  his  daily  diet  of  a 
dozen  doughnuts.  Then,  she  leered  into  his  eyes 
and  examined  the  solemnly  blank  stare  on  his 
boyish,  chubby-cheeked  face. 

"I'm  confused,"  Jack  began.  "First  you  say, 
'Do  not  arrest  me';  now  you  say,  'arrest  me.'  I  am 
not  going  to  arrest  you.  Consider  this  a  warning 
and  please  go.  Granny. " 

The  sad  senior-citizen  sulked.  Tears  rolled 
down  her  rosy-red  cheeks  and  stained  the  crushed 
velvet  upholstery  in  the  long  red  Roadster.  "You're 
trying  to  get  rid  of  me, "  she  solemnly  said  through 
her  dry  dentures.  "It's  bad  enough  that  you  never 
visit  or  even  make  a  phone-call.  Now,  you  want 
me  to  leave.  You  know  I'm  getting  up  there  in 
years,  and  I  am  not  going  to  be  on  this  earth 
forever. " 

Then,  the  radio  in  the  patrol  car  emitted  this 
message:  "Officer  Jeremiah,  signal  8  the  10-40  on 
29  A.S.A.P." 
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Jack  pleaded  to  his  grandmother,  "Duty 
calls.  If  you  let  me  get  back  to  my  job,  I  promise 
that  I'll  visit  your  tomorrow." 

As  elated  as  a  lucky  lottery  winner,  Zona 
smiled  in  delight.  "I'll  see  you  in  the  morning;  that 
is,  if  I  don't  die  in  my  sleep  tonight." 

Freezing  in  fathomless  fear.  Jack  realized 
the  commitment  that  he  had  just  made,  as  he 
imagined  the  hideous  horror  which  he  would  face 
the  following  day.  First,  she  would  ask  a 
quintillion  questions— Why  had  he  not  yet  married? 
How  much  money  did  he  earn?  Had  he  been 
sleeping  well?  Had  his  bowel  movements  been 
regular?  Second,  she  would  pinch  his  chubby 
cheeks  and  cry,  "Such  a  good  boy."  Finally,  she 
would  slap  him  with  sextillion  sickening  servings  of 
her  pear,  peach,  prune,  pickle  pudding,  a  disgusting 
delicacy  that  he  definitely  despised. 

Finally,  the  blood  in  the  big  boy's  brain 
began  to  boil  at  the  thought  of  the  awful  atrocity 
awaiting  him.  Furthermore,  his  patience  had  been 
tried  to  the  point  of  absurdity.  As  a  result,  he 
foresaw  no  psychological  serenity  in  his  future 
unless  he  slapped  the  sad  senior  in  the  "slammer." 
Thus,  he  arrested  Zona  on  four  charges:  eluding  a 
police  officer,  speeding,  driving  without  a  license, 
and  inflicting  psychological  abuse  on  an  officer  of 
the  law.  Soon,  a  spectacled,  grey-haired  grandma 
would  contract  lice  in  the  county  jail  and  read  the 
headline  of  the  Deaton  County  Moon:  "Ingrate 
grandson  nabs  own  grandmother:  Governor 
revokes  medal  of  honor. " 
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Rusty  Blood 

The  rust  and  blood  flowing  from  nails  and  wood 

flowed  through  narrow  cranial  streams, 

like  testosterone-imbalanced  (abstract)  sanity 

multiplied  by  empty  souls  and  lesser  minds, 

I  turned  away  from  my  mother  while  in  the  womb, 

before  I  knew. 

Cubism    brain    confines    me,    the    prison    bars 

lacerating  my  psyche. 

Fertile  valleys  could  save  me 

(undulating  rhythms  of  life) 

unspoiled  by  my  father  ~  himself  hopelessly  twisted 

polluting  her  world  futilely, 

but  mine  irrevocably. 

Scott  Pack 


Dashes  of  Hope 

Stomp. .  .Stomp. .  .Stomp. . . 

A  dust  cloud  rises  high. 
When  the  dust  settles  and  your  vision  returns; 

Just  look  down, 
See  the  foot  prints  on  your  dreams. 

Breezes  bring  in  dashes  of  hope. 
Smoothing  deep  imprints  left  behind. 
Making  room  for  new  impressions. 
On  your  heart,  your  soul,  your  mind. 

Stomp. . .  Stomp. . .  Stomp. . . 

Denise  Hensley 
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Windows  of  niusion 
Rebecca  W.  Mohon 

The  stately  old  home  now  sits  all  alone  at 
the  crest  of  the  hill  slightly  to  the  right  of  a  large, 
white  budding  magnolia  tree.  What  catches  the  eye 
is  the  great  expanse  of  magnificent,  rounded 
windows.  They  rise  arching  upward  toward  the 
sky,  windows  covering  almost  the  entire  front  of  the 
towering  mansion. 

Studying  the  structure  and  placement  of  the 
windows,  one  suspects  there  is  a  hidden  pattern  or 
picture  embedded  deep  within.  The  windows 
suggest  hidden  shadows,  creeping  in  and  out  of 
view... old  restless  ghosts  and  memories  peeking 
out.  Playing  cat  and  mouse  with  one's  imagination. 
Yes,  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  great,  darkened  oak  door  squeaks  loudly 
as  it  slowly  creaks  open  on  its  tarnished  brass 
hinges.  The  still  rich  luster  of  the  wooden  floor 
glows  as  the  sunlight  dances  gracefully  across  it  like 
a  pixie  dancing  wildly  in  the  wind.  The  stained- 
glass  windows  over  the  door  reflect  a  rainbow  of 
colors  chasing  around  the  room.  A  kaleidoscope 
whirling  uncontrolled,  faster  and  faster.  The  vivid 
blues,  yellows,  reds,  and  greens  compete  with  one 
another  for  attention.  The  effect  is  as  it  was  meant 
to  be  —  dazzling! 

Wait!  What  was  that?  It  seemed  to  appear 
and  disappear  simultaneously  —  almost  translucent 
in  appearance.  Perhaps  the  rich  bouquet  of  colors 
tantalizing  the  eye.  The  light  medley  mesmerizes 
all  senses.  A  lulled,  heavy  feeling  of  having  always 
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been  there  permeates  the  room,  overwhelming 
almost  smothering  —  reminiscent  of  the  smell  of 
flowers  at  a  funeral.  The  aura  of  times  past  and 
what  is  not  to  be  becomes  redolent  as  the  warming 
light  of  the  sun  comes  pouring  in,  dissipating  the 
feeling  of  foreboding. 

All  these  feelings  and  more  burst  forth  from 
deep  within  the  cavernous  void  that  had  been  the 
old  lady's  soul  as  she  crossed  the  threshold  into  the 
house.  It  had  been  such  a  long  time  since  she  had 
enjoyed  the  rich  beauty  of  her  home.  She  slowly 
lowered  her  wizened  body  down  onto  the  floor 
seeking  support  against  the  graceful,  delicately 
carved  mahogany  staircase.  The  coldness  of  the 
wood  was  chilling  in  its  intensity  and  her  mind 
started  to  wander,  falling  into  a  dreamlike  trance. 
The  years  had  mysteriously  disappeared  and  the  old 
woman  was  young  once  again.  Memories  flooded 
into  her  mind  like  water  ravaging  down  the 
mountainside  destroying  everything  in  its  path. 

The  lady  was  stunning  with  her  raven-black, 
lustrous  hair  cascading  down  her  back  resplendent 
as  the  plumage  of  a  well  preened  bird.  Vivid 
slanted  cat  green  eyes  were  calm,  limpid  pools  of 
pristine  water... deep  and  still. 

"Giddy  up  there.  Jinny,"  the  lady  extolled 
lightly  making  light  cluck,  clucking  noises  with  her 
tongue.  The  brilliant  hues  of  the  autumn  day 
surrounded  the  open  buggy  creating  a  plethora  of 
colors.  Fat,  brown,  sassy  rabbits  darted  out  along 
the  dusty  rutted  track  that  led  into  town.  The 
abundance  of  fall  puffed  in  the  thickness  of  the 
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rabbit's  fur.  The  old,  dappled  gray  horse  started 
slightly,  twitching  his  tarnished  ears  and  nose  at  the 
first  intemiption  of  his  slow  cadence,  but  soon 
ignored  the  wily  rabbits.  A  mellow  aroma  danced 
about  in  the  crisp,  clear  autumn  air  and  saturated 
the  senses.  Bright  orange  overripe  pumpkins  lay  by 
the  wayside  heaped  against  the  spent  com.  A  far 
off  melodious  crying  reverberated  from  tree  to  tree 
and  seemed  to  revive  a  feeling  of  good  things  to 
come. 

"Yes,  Jinny,  it  will  be  a  good  day,"  Chastina 
said  as  she  carefully  cracked  the  whip  above  the 
horse's  low  slung  back.  The  horse  never  altered  his 
gait,  trudged  slowly  onwards.  The  only  indication 
of  having  heard  the  lady's  command  was  the 
immediate  swish-swishing  back  and  forth  of  his 
tangled  burr-ridden  tail  with  no  more  effort  than  the 
hired  washer  woman  mopping  at  the  floor. 

"Come  on  now.  Jinny,"  she  coaxed  once 
again.  "I  can  see  Mr.  Noteworthy 's  office  from 
here." 

The  old  worm-eaten,  weather-beaten  sign 
hung  slightly  askew  and  rattled  in  the  wind,  proudly 
proclaiming  in  bold  print  Edward  G.  Noteworthy, 
Esq.  Attorney  at  Law.  In  smaller  print  on  the  line 
below  was  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

"Good  morning.  Miss  Provided,  so  sorry 
about  your  father's  passing.  Fine  gentleman,  fine 
gentleman  indeed... one  of  my  best  clients  and  a 
close  friend."  Mr.  Noteworthy  coaxed  and  fussed 
over  her  while  ushering  her  to  a  dark,  leather  chair. 
"Sit  down,  sit  down,  make  yourself  comfortable." 
He  hurmphed  several  times  while  fumbling  around 
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on  the  desk  organizing  papers.  "Your  father  was  a 
shrewd  businessman—frugal—always  knew  a  good 
deal—left  you  very  well  taken  care  of. 

"Confound  it,  who  is  it?"  was  his  sharp 
reply  to  the  insistent  knocking  at  the  door.  "That 
damn  new  secretary  couldn't  pour  piss  out  of  a  boot 
with  directions  on  the  heel... she'd  bitch  if  she  was 
hung  with  a  new  rope,"  he  muttered  loudly.  "Beg 
pardon,  Miss  Provided." 

"Excuse  me,  Mr.  Noteworthy,  I  wasn't 
aware  that  you  were  with  a  client,"  a  tall,  darkly 
handsome  gentleman  was  attempting  to  back  out  of 
the  room. 

"Quite  fme,  quite  fine,  do  come  in,  Mr. 
Chancey,  someone  in  here  you  need  to  meet."  Mr. 
Noteworthy  partially  raised  himself  from  the  old, 
squeaky  brown  chair  waving  Mr.  Chancey  into  the 
room.  "Mr.  Ezra  Chancey,  this  is  Miss  Chastina 
Provided,  the  daughter  of  a  dear  old  friend."  Mr. 
Chancey  extended  his  hand,  firmly  grasping  her 
hand  in  his.  Chastina  was  immersed  in  his  dark 
brown  iridescent  eyes,  the  color  of  a  new  spotted 
fawn  about  to  take  his  first  jaunt  out  onto  the  open 
expanse  of  the  meadow,  so  trusting  and  deep.  For 
a  moment,  she  was  breathless  as  their  eyes  and 
hands  were  locked  together. 

"Very  pleased  to  make  your  acquaintance," 
she  murmured  feeling  faint  and  giddy  concurrently. 

"So  pleasant  to  meet  such  a  beautiful,  young 
lady  on  my  first  day  as  a  new  partner,"  Mr. 
Chancey  said. 

The  words  rolled  off  his  tongue  like  pure 
clear   water   running   down   the   freshly   washed 
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windowpane  during  a  driving  rain.  A  silver- 
tongued  devil  was  he,  but  surely  his  heart  was  pure. 
Chastina  flickered  her  eyelids  and  then  peered 
directly  into  Mr.  Chancey's  deep-brown  eyes. 

"Yes,  yes  this  is  my  new  partner.  Miss 
Provided.  Lucky  I  was  to  get  him,  yes  indeed, 
smart  as  a  whip.  Getting  old  you  know,  need 
someone  to  help  me  out."  Mr.  Noteworthy  fell 
heavily  back  into  his  chair,  quite  exhausted  with 
portly  beet  red  cheeks  and  hair  awry  from  constant 
intertwining.  "Miss  Provided,  with  your  permission 
I'd  like  for  Mr.  Chancey  to  care  for  you." 

Chastina  sat  there  in  a  void,  time  passing 
on,  voices  being  heard  but  only  vaguely  aware  of 
what  was  transpiring. 

"Yes,  yes  whatever  you  think,  Mr. 
Noteworthy,  father  always  spoke  highly  of  you. 
Whatever  you  recommend  is  fine,"  she  simpered 
feeling  like  a  young  lovesick  schoolgirl. 

"Miss  Provided,  are  you  quite  well... turned 
sorta  green  around  the  gills  all  of  a  sudden... don't 
seem  your  usual  self  today?"  said  Mr.  Noteworthy, 
a  hint  of  hesitation  in  his  voice. 

"Yes,  I'm  quite  fine,  thank  you,  just  a  touch 
of  malaise,  probably  just  the  weather,"  said 
Chastina,  with  eyelids  flickering  faintly  in  the  late 
afternoon  light. 

"May  I  have  the  honor  of  escorting  you 
home.  Miss  Provided?  The  hour  has  grown  late, 
said  Mr.  Chancey.  A  lady  shouldn't  be  about  after 
dark  alone  and  unescorted."  Mr.  Chancey's  smile 
spread  across  the  entire  expanse  of  his  rich 
handsome  face  ricocheting  a  warming  beam  deep 
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into  the  cold,  inner  confines  of  Chastina's 
aforeprotected  heart. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Chancey,  the  hour  has  grown 
quite  late.   An  escort  home  would  be  lovely." 

"Miss  Chastina,  may  I  call  you  by  your 
Christian  name?  You  are  the  spitting  image  of  my 
dearly  departed  sister.  Beauty,  charm,  and  grace 
were  her  three  greatest  gifts  and  she  possessed  them 
in  abundance  as  you  do.  I  sincerely  hope  that  we 
may  become  close  friends  as  visions  of  your 
loveliness  bring  back  such  fond  memories  for  me. " 
With  his  eloquent  speech  at  an  end,  Mr.  Chancey 
clasped  Chastina's  ann  tightly  wittiin  his,  smiled 
down  lovingly  and  escorted  her  out.  Mr.  Chancey 
was  the  epitome  of  fashion  in  his  neatly  pressed, 
charcoal-gray  pin  striped  suit.  His  shining  masses 
of  aubum  curis  were  slicked  neatly  into  place. 
Perfect,  pearly-white  teeth  flashed  enticingly 
whenever  he  opened  his  mouth.  Stars  seemed  to 
twinkle  in  his  dark  brown  eyes. 

The  excursions  continued  throughout  the  fall 
and  into  the  winter.  Words  of  friendship  and 
endearment  were  constantly  exchanged.  Mr. 
Chancey,  ever  the  man  of  propriety  never  took 
unfair  advantage.  Upon  departing  for  the  evening 
Mr.  Chancey  chastely  placed  a  solemn  kiss  upon 
Chastina's  warmly  accepting  hand. 

Chastina's  state  of  happiness  knew  no 
bounds.  A  rich  outer  glow  was  evident  in  the  rosy 
hues  of  her  cheeks.  Life,  for  her,  existed  in 
another  realm.  The  sky  is  bluer,  grass  greener,  and 
sunshine  everyday.  Mr.  Chancey  in  constant 
attendance  forever  admiring  and  cajoling.     All 
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Chastina's  plans  for  a  glorious  future  with  Mr. 
Chancey  were  coming  true.  Mr.  Chancey's  love 
for  her  house  cemented  their  bond  further.  Always 
glancing  about,  touching,  admiring  the  wonderful 
craftsmanship  and  expressing  admiration.  They 
would  be  happy  here.  Chastina's  father  must  be 
smiling  in  heaven  and  nodding  approval.  Ezra 
resembled  her  father  in  stature  and  facial  features, 
something  about  his  eyes.  Chastina  just  knew  he 
would  approve. 

"Miss  Chastina,  we  have  become  close,  I 
almost  feel  as  if  you  are  family.  You  have  given 
me  indications  that  you  feel  the  same.  Do  you 
return  these  feelings?"  Mr.  Chancey  asked,  hope 
clearly  evident  in  his  voice.  "I  love  your  elegant 
home  and  long  to  spend  more  time  here.  The 
lavish  carving  and  details  of  the  woodwork 
highlight  your  magnificent  figure.  Your  warmth 
and  beauty  are  mirrored  in  the  polished  wood." 
Mr.  Chancey's  eyes  devoured  the  splendor  that  the 
skilled  craftsmen  had  instilled  in  every  comer  of  the 
house. 

"Why  yes,  Ezra,"  his  Christian  name 
flowing  so  easily  off  her  lips.  Ezra  from  the  Bible 
would  be  proud  to  share  his  name  with  such  a  fine 
human  being  as  Mr.  Chancey.  His  honesty, 
integrity,  and  goodness  were  mirrored  in  his  courtly 
actions.  "I  share  similar  feelings  of  closeness," 
Chastina  quivered  with  excitement  hardly  believing 
her  ears. 

"Good,  oh  very  good,"  smiled  Mr.  Chancey. 
"There  is  someone  very  special  I  would  like  for  you 
to  meet—possibly  next  Sunday  if  that's  convenient." 
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"Sunday,  yes  Sunday  would  be  fine," 
Chastina  whispered  breathlessly. 

Thoughts  of  happiness  engulfed  her  very 
being.  The  long  awaited  moment  had  finally 
arrived.  The  formal  declaration  of  love  would  be 
forthcoming.  Ezra,  her  Ezra,  was  bringing  his 
mother  to  meet  her.  Visions  of  yards  of  white  satin 
and  lace  wafted  endlessly  in  her  mind's  eye.  Satin 
and  lace  floating  freely  down  the  great,  spiraling, 
curving  staircase  accelerating  downwards  towards 
her  heart's  desire.  Ezra,  oh  Ezra,  how  happy  they 
would  be.  It  must  be  a  sunny  day  for  the  wedding. 
The  lights  shining  through  the  stained-glass 
windows  would  dazzle  all  onlookers.  Her  father's 
dream  had  been  to  see  her  married  in  the  family 
home—it  was  her  dream  as  well.  Ezra  loved  the 
house  as  much  as  she  did... oh  they  would  be  very 
happy  together.  Time  moved  at  a  snail's  pace  until 
Sunday  finally  came. 

The  clip,  clop,  clip,  clop  of  horse's  hooves 
resonated  in  the  still  air  of  the  dim,  overcast  spring 
day.  A  giddiness  of  expectation  enveloped  Chastina 
as  she  peered  out  the  window.  Two  people  alighted 
from  the  carriage;  however,  dense  foliage 
effectively  barred  even  a  glimmer  of  her  heart's 
desire. 

"Miss  Chastina,"  his  voice  cheerily  called, 
resonating  up  the  stairs  and  stirring  the  strings  of 
her  heart  as  the  master  violinist  striking  the  first 
chord  of  his  symphony.  "Miss  Chastina,  we're 
here." 

Chastina  glided  gracefully  down  the  stairs. 
The  glow  of  love  and  expectation  radiating  outward 
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like  a  burst  of  brilliant  sunshine  on  what  had  been 
a  cloudy  day.  Halfway  down  the  staircase, 
Chastina  was  momentarily  blinded  by  the  bouquet 
of  colors  illuminating  from  the  windows.  Their 
beauty  sank  inward  lighting  her  soul.  Just  as 
quickly  the  sun  was  gone  and  perfect  vision 
returned. 

"Ah,  there  you  are,  Miss  Chastina,  here  is 
the  special  person  I  wanted  you  to  meet,"  Mr. 
Chancey  smiled  anxiously.  "Miss  Chastina 
Provided,  may  I  introduce  Miss  Bellerina  Surety, 
my  fiancee,"  said  Mr.  Chancey. 

Fiancee!  Fiancee!  — an  explosion  ripped 
through  Chastina' s  body  as  the  word  fiancee  echoed 
louder  and  deeper  within  her  soul  tearing  her  into  a 
million  tiny  pieces.  The  small  crack  in  her  smile 
was  nothing  compared  to  the  ragged  hole  that 
ripped  the  heart  apart.  Struggling  like  a  swimmer 
going  down  for  the  third  time  Chastina  strove  to 
hold  onto  reality.  Finally  regaining  some 
composure  she  tossed  her  head,  stuck  out  her  hand. 

"Pleased  to  make  your  acquaintance.  Miss 
Bellerina,"  Chastina  flatly  stated.  Her  eyes  as  sad 
as  a  just  kicked  basset  hound. 

Miss  Bellerina  was  a  vision  of  loveliness. 
Hair  flowing  freely  in  waves,  undulating  gently 
ending  in  a  rivulet,  gossamer  threads  of  spun  gold 
shining  like  freshly  mown  just  turned  over  hay.  A 
scarlet  ribbon  tied  around  the  wrist  stood  out 
against  the  porcelain  whiteness  of  her  skin. 
Chameleons... they  were... one  blond,  light,  and 
pristine;  the  other  black,  dark,  and  alluring—striking 
in  contrast  like  the  keys  of  a  grand  piano.  Chastina 
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had  to  admire  Mr.  Chancey  for  choosing  Miss 
Bellerina  as  she  was  beautiful.  After  the  pain  had 
subsided  somewhat  she  would  be  glad  that  her  Ezra 
was  happy. 

"So  glad  to  finally  meet  you,  Miss 
Chastina, "  said  Miss  Bellerina  arching  her  eyebrows 
upwards.  "Why,  Ezra,  you  were  so  right,  she 
could  be  Dresden's  twin  sister.  Mr.  Chancey 
repeatedly  told  me  how  much  you  resembled  his 
sister  Dresden,  now  I  can  see  why.  Dear  Dresden, 
she  and  I  were  best  friends,"  Bellerina  rattled 
onward  making  idle  chit-chat.  Never  noticing  the 
agony  rapidly  surfacing  threatening  to  overthrow 
Chastina' s  carefully  guarded  countenance. 

"Do  come  in  and  sit  for  awhile.  I'll  get 
some  refreshments,"  said  Chastina.  She  badly 
needed  a  chair  to  support  her  wobbly  legs. 

"Miss  Chastina,  do  you  mind  if  I  show  Miss 
Bellerina  around  your  glorious  home?"  Mr. 
Chancey  asked. 

"No,  no  not  at  all,"  Chastina  replied. 
"Please  do  make  yourself  at  home."  Yes,  make 
yourself  at  home  Chastina  thought  while  rummaging 
for  the  teaset,  dropping  the  teacup  in  her  haste  to  be 
done  with  the  afternoon  fiasco.  Nothing  was 
turning  out  according  to  plan.  Love  for  Mr. 
Chancey  constricting  her  heart  as  the  ivy  vines 
intertwine  choking  the  might  oak. 

"See,  Miss  Bellerina,  isn't  it  as  lovely  as  I 
described — or  even  more  so?"  asked  Mr.  Chancey. 
His  eyes  darted  here  and  there  in  his  haste  to  point 
out  details  to  his  beloved  Miss  Bellerina.  "Notice 
the  majestic  curving  of  the  staircase  as  the  sun 
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floods  light  through  the  stained-glass  windows. 
Here,  look  here,  the  chandelier  glows  in  harmony 
with  the  windows. "  Mr.  Chancey  almost  tripped  on 
the  great  Persian  rung  in  his  haste  to  show  Miss 
Bellerina  all  the  marvels  of  Chastina's  home.  "It's 
perfect,  just  perfect,  the  home  I've  always  searched 
for.  I  could  be  very  happy  here  for  my  entire  life, " 
said  Mr.  Chancey.  "Do  you  think  Miss  Chastina 
would  consider  taking  in  boarders?"  Mr.  Chancey 
laughed  heartily  at  his  intended  joke. 

Mr.  Chancey 's  unsuspecting  words  went 
floating  into  the  hallway  where  Chastina  stood 
transfixed.  Mr.  Chancey 's  wish  for  lifetime 
happiness  in  her  home  demolished  Chastina's  fragile 
state  of  composure.  Chastina  went  hastily  scurrying 
into  the  kitchen,  feeling  like  an  interioper  in  her 
own  home. 

"Mr.  Chancey,  Miss  Bellerina,  do  come  in, 
tea  is  on.  I  have  the  service  ready  in  the  drawing 
room."  Mr.  Chancey  and  Miss  Bellerina  entering 
the  room  served  to  increase  Chastina's  feelings  of 
being  an  intruder.  A  strange  sense  of  something 
shady — by  what  or  whom — as  yet  unclear — settling 
heavily  into  Chastina's  subconscious  caused  a  slight 
shuddering  motion  to  run  up  her  back. 

"Miss  Chastina,  I've  often  confessed  how  I 
feel  as  if  you  were  family  and  that  there  is  a  close 
bond  between  us,"  Mr.  Chancey  said  between  bites 
of  teacakes. 

"Yes,  yes,  Mr.  Ezra  said  that  an  instant 
bond  was  forged  between  the  two  of  you  from  the 
first, "  chimed  in  Bellerina  while  gulping  tea. 

"Miss  Chastina,  Bellerina  and  I  would  like 
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for  you  to  be  the  maid  of  honor  at  the  wedding  and 
with  your  permission  to  have  the  wedding  here," 
said  Mr.  Chancey.  "Mr.  Noteworthy  has  kindly 
agreed  to  marry  us.  This  house  is  beautiful  and 
would  be  an  absolute  dream  for  a  wedding." 

Here — here  in  my  house,  what  was  to  be  my 
wedding,  screamed  the  demon  darting  closer  to  the 
surface  of  Chastina's  armor.  Adrenaline  pumped 
her  blood,  faster  and  faster  causing  her  face  to 
redden.  Gone  were  her  father's  wishes  of  seeing 
her  married  in  the  family  home. .  .gone  to  the  pits  of 
hell  were  wishes  of  marrying  Mr.  Chancey  and 
fulfilling  her  dream. 

"Excuse  me,  Mr,  Chancey,  what  was  that?" 
sighed  Chastina  while  attempting  to  process  this 
new  information. 

"We  would  like  to  have  the  wedding  here. 
Of  course,  I  would  pay  all  expenses  and  Bellerina 
would  make  the  arrangements,"  said  Mr.  Chancey. 

Pay  the  expenses... danm  the  expenses. 
What  about  the  expense  of  her  heart  what  was  this 
worth?  Spitting  in  his  face  was  what  would  be 
desirable.  Chastina  sat  upright  and  attempted  to 
listen.  The  urge  to  hiss  like  a  snake  tightly  held  in 
check  just  beneath  the  surface.  The  anger  was  then 
replaced  by  a  deep,  dark  emptiness  that  threatened 
to  shroud  Chastina  forever.  A  sense  of  nothingness 
like  the  darkness  of  an  endless,  isolated  cavern. 
Chastina's  vision  of  bliss  was  shattered.  Reality 
forcefully  flooded  all  Chastina's  emotions  into  a 
chasm  newly  created  for  these  unwelcome  tidings. 

"I  fell  in  love  with  this  house  the  first  time 
I  saw  it,"  said  Mr.  Chancey. 
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"Please  say  yes,  Miss  Chastina,"  Bellerina 
said  in  a  politely  begging  tone.  "I,  too,  love  the 
house.  It  will  be  such  fun.  I  want  us  to  become 
close  friends.  You  no  longer  have  any  family  and 
can  become  a  part  of  ours."  Bellerina  took  Mr. 
Chancey's  hand  and  smiled  at  Chastina. 

"How  can  I  say  no  to  such  kind  intentions 
and  good  friends?"  said  Chastina  with  a  forced 
smile.  Part  of  the  family... but  no  the  part  that  she 
wanted  to  be.  The  luster  always  evident  in  the 
highly  polished  floors  dimmed  slightly.  Secretive 
rustlings  and  whisperings  seemed  to  emanate  from 
the  comers  mocking  Chastina.  What  was  there  to 
do?  No  one  could  repair  the  damage  done  to  her 
soul.  That  it  was  unwilling  did  not  matter.  Lost  in 
the  forest  a  poor  fledgling  plaintively  calling  for 
rescue — knowing  that  none  was  forthcoming.  A 
dark,  abysmal  foreboding  and  a  feeling  of  betrayal 
for  being  abandoned  like  a  pair  of  old,  worn-out 
shoes  welled  up  around  Chastina' s  heart.  She 
would  never  let  them  know — embracing  Miss 
Bellerina  while  forcing  a  smile  to  her  ruby  red  lips. 

"Wonderful,  oh  wonderful,  thank  you  so 
much,"  squealed  Miss  Bellerina  laying  her  head  on 
Chastina' s  shoulder.  Mr.  Chancey  smiled  on 
fondly. 

"Oh  no,"  moaned  the  old  lady  awakening 
from  her  daydream.  Reality  came  back  into  focus 
and  along  with  it  the  long  buried  memories  of  the 
past.  Tears  welled  as  she  slowly  pulled  herself  up 
from  the  floor.  The  sun  had  long  since  quit  shining 
and  dusk  had  been  followed  by  darkness. 
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"Miss  Chastina,  Miss  Chastina,  I've  been 
knocking  and  knocking.  Is  something  wrong? 
They  told  me  in  town  today  that  you  had  returned," 
said  Miss  Bellerina  glancing  around  and  moving 
further  into  the  room.  "The  house  is  till  as 
beautiful  as  ever.  Mr.  Chancey  loved  this  house. 
He  drove  by  many  times  gazing  fondly  at  your 
home  and  wistfully  remarking  that  it  would  be  so 
nice  if  you  would  return.  Mr.  Chancey  always 
spoke  highly  of  you.  At  times  it  almost  made  me 
jealous,"  said  Miss  Bellerina  with  a  laugh.  "Mr 
Chancey  has  been  gone  now  for  almost  a  year — I 
miss  him  still." 

Chastina  smiled  warmly  at  Miss  Bellerina 
and  patted  her  hand.  A  great  sense  of  relief 
replaced  Chastina' s  sadness.  She  had  dispelled  all 
the  old  ghosts  that  had  been  rattling  around  and 
could  now  live  again  in  her  home. 
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There  is  a  vast  space 

There  is  a  vast  space  between 

my  Brain  and  Skull 
Filled  with  the  liquid 
Energy  of  my  Words. 
I  have  waded  in  it- 
Drowned  in  it~ 

And  even  drifted  on  it  for  days. 
Alive  at  the  Core 

(Though  sometimes  Dead  to  the  Eyes) 
I  have  often  tapped  into  its  Sweetness 
Springing  up  from  my  Heart 

-For  it  is  my  Heart's  Blood- 
Allowing  it  to  flow 

for  all  the  Worid  to  Splash  in.... 

Elizabeth  Bowling 
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A  Lunch  Date 

Scott  Tracy 

The  young  man  glanced  nervously  around 
the  cafe,  wondering  if  he  had  insisted  on  meeting  at 
twelve  or  one  o'clock.  The  tables  were  filling  up 
inside,  dashing  his  hopes  for  privacy,  but  it  was 
much  too  hot  for  anyone  to  sit  on  the  sidewalk. 
The  sidewalk  was  always  crowded  except  for  the 
summer.  The  huge,  candy-colored  umbrellas  that 
centered  every  table  threw  a  good  shade  for  the  fall 
and  spring,  but  they  were  no  match  for  the  summer, 
and  the  cafe  closed  in  the  winter  so  they  just 
cranked  them  down  to  where  they  looked  like  giant 
cocoons  waiting  for  the  spring  thaw.  He  wished  it 
were  spring  again  so  they  could  sit  outside.  Frank 
knew  it  would  have  been  perfect. 

Wiping  away  a  bead  of  sweat  from  his 
forehead  he  picked  up  a  menu,  flipped  through  it 
quickly  and  set  it  down.  A  waitress  came  to  his 
table  looking  very  disinterested  in  her  job. 
"Can  I  get  you  something  to  drink?" 
He  had  a  craving  for  a  Bloody  Mary,  but 
thought  better  of  it,  because  the  mix  was  always 
thick  and  heavy  on  his  stomach.  It  was  too  close  to 
lunch. 

"Better  just  have  an  Old-Fashioned." 
The  waitress  turned  around,  without  smiling, 
and  left  his  table.  A  bigger  crowd  was  starting  to 
filter  in  and  he  glanced  at  his  watch.  It  was  almost 
noon.  He  took  his  hat  off,  running  his  hand 
through  his  brown,  short-cropped,  receding  hair. 
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and  picked  up  the  paper  from  an  empty  table  next 
to  him.   The  waitress  came  back  very  shortly. 

"We're  out  of  bitters." 

"A  splash  of  grenadine  is  fme." 

"Of  what?"  she  asked  flatly. 

"Grenadine." 

She  left  him  again  and  went  to  the  bar.  He 
watched  the  bartender  nod  in  understanding  and 
began  to  read  the  horse-racing  section  of  the  paper. 
He  had  never  been  to  the  races  but  he  followed 
them  in  the  papers  to  keep  up  with  any 
conversations  in  which  he  might  become  involved. 
He  assumed  most  everyone  there  knew  horses. 

The  waitress  brought  his  Old-Fashioned  with 
grenadine.  It  was  still  hot,  even  inside  the  cafe, 
and  he  noticed  the  cafe  was  quite  full  now.  He 
took  a  drink  and  checked  his  watch.  He  little  after 
noon.  He  looked  around  the  cafe  again,  noticing  it 
was  not  particularly  clean.  The  tables  seemed 
slightly  uneven  and  too  close  together  and  the 
mirror  behind  the  bar  had  some  large  cracks  and 
liquor  stains  as  though  the  little  cafe  had  seen  some 
interesting  nights.  His  eyes  returned  to  the  racing 
section,  as  he  took  another  large  drink.  He  had 
never  understood  how  people  lost  so  much  at  the 
races.  One  could  tell  just  by  reading  the  papers 
which  horses  to  bet  on.  He  assured  himself  that  if 
he  ever  went,  he  would  not  lose. 

He  set  the  paper  down  and  looked  out 
towards  the  sidewalk.  It  was  still  empty.  He  took 
out  a  handkerchief  from  the  inside  pocket  of  his 
lightly  pin-striped  seersucker  jacket  and  wiped  off 
his  forehead,  realizing  his  thinly  pressed  white  shirt 
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was  beginning  to  splotch  and  stick  to  his  stomach. 
The  crowd  of  lunch-goers  was  making  it  almost  as 
unbearable  inside  as  it  was  outside,  and  the  large 
brass  ceiling  fans  weren't  helping  much.  He 
finished  off  his  drink  and  tried  to  get  the  attention 
of  the  waitress  but  she  was  busy  with  another  table. 
He  looked  anxiously  towards  the  door,  then  back  to 
the  waitress  again.  Finally  catching  her  attention, 
he  shook  his  glass  to  ask  for  another.  She  came  to 
the  table. 

"What  did  you  have?" 

"An  Old-Fashioned  with  grenadine." 

"  Grenadine, "  she  nodded ,  wrinkling  her  eyes 
in  a  way  which  led  him  to  think  she  could  be 
attractive  if  she  had  any  personality. 

He  looked  at  his  watch  again.  It  was  almost 
twenty  after.  He  tapped  on  the  face  several  times 
and  annoyedly  wound  it  up.  He  had  received  the 
watch  as  a  graduation  present  from  his  older  sister 
and  it  had  always  kept  perfect  time.  He  decided 
that  he  should  have  it  looked  at.  There  was  a 
jeweler's  shop  around  the  comer  he  could  take  it  to 
after  lunch. 

The  murmuring  conversation  of  the  lunch 
crowd,  up  until  his  feeling  strangely  alone,  had 
passed  over  him.  Then,  quite  suddenly,  he  was 
aware  of  several  conversations  around  him.  It  was 
mostly  young  couples  talking  about  their  plans  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  or  tourists  who  had  come  for  the 
fair.  He  was  neither  at  this  point,  but  listening  very 
intently  anyway.  The  waitress  brought  him  his 
drink. 

"Can  you  tell  me  what  time  it  is?"  he  asked. 
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"It's  nearly  twelve-thirty." 

He  looked  at  his  watch  again. 

"Do  you  have  a  phone?" 

She  cast  him  a  knowing  look  and  nodded 
towards  a  phone  near  the  back  comer. 

"By  the  ladies  room." 

"Go  ahead  and  bring  me  another." 

This  time  she  gave  him  no  look. 

He  picked  up  the  section  of  the  paper  with 
the  local  news  and  began  reading.  He  drank  his 
Old-Fashioned  very  fast  and  the  cold  rushed  to  his 
head.  It  hurt,  but  it  felt  good,  sending  a  chill  down 
his  spine  and  tingling  for  a  moment.  He  was 
starting  to  get  a  headache  when  he  felt  a  hand  on 
his  back.    He  turned  expectantly. 

"Frank,"  asked  a  strange  man  facing  him. 
"Frank  Mcintosh?  I  thought  that  was  you.  How 
the  hell  are  you?" 

It  was  several  seconds  before  the  young  man 
could  see  past  his  disappointment  and  several  more 
seconds  before  he  realized  who  the  strange  man 
was. 

"I'm  doing  fme,  Charles,"  he  fumbled. 

Charles  had  been  one  of  Frank's  roommates 
at  the  American  University  in  Brtissels  and  he 
looked  almost  the  same.  He  was  wearing  thin, 
poplin  khakis,  a  light  blue,  short-sleeved  button 
down  and  loafers.  His  hair  was  thinning  somewhat 
and  he  looked  slightly  overweight  to  Frank,  but  he 
was  tall  enough  so  you  couldn't  really  tell.  He  still 
had  the  same  droopy,  unassuming  eyes  that  had 
helped  Frank  choose  him  as  a  roommate  when  they 
first  met.  They  had  gotten  along  well  enough  then, 
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but  had  come  into  a  slight  competition  for  the  favor 
of  a  young  woman  in  their  history  class.  She  ended 
up  dating  one  of  her  professors,  but  the  competition 
had  put  a  strain  on  their  friendship,  and  Charles 
moved  into  another  hall,  only  because  he  had 
another  friend  to  move  in  with  and  Frank  didn't. 
They  hadn't  seen  each  other  since. 

"Jesus,  Frank,  how  long  has  it  been?  Three, 
four  years?" 

"Five." 

"No  kidding?  Five  years?  Time  sure  flies, 
doesn't  it?" 

Frank  checked  his  watch.  It  was  nearly  a 
quarter  till  one. 

"Yes,  it  does,"  he  answered,  his  mind 
elsewhere. 

Charles  sat  down  across  from  him  and  lit  a 
cigarette,  tossing  the  match  into  the  clay  ashtray  on 
Frank's  table. 

"Hope  you  don't  mind." 

"Not  at  all." 

"It's  a  nasty  habit,  but  I  can't  quit.  I've 
been  trying  for  a  year. " 

Frank  looked  towards  the  door. 

"Don't  you  think  it's  too  damn  hot  over 
here,  Frank,"  Charles  asked,  exhaling  a  small  cloud 
of  smoke  away  from  the  table.  "I  wouldn't  come  if 
I  didn't  have  to,  but  the  firm  sends  me  and  I  don't 
have  much  of  a  say  about  it.  Every  year  it's  the 
same  thing,  someplace  hot.  I  don't  see  how  you 
stand  it  in  that  suit. " 

The  waitress  came  and  set  down  Frank's 
drink. 
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"What  are  you  having?"  asked  Charles. 

"AnOld-Fashioned." 

"Is  it  cold?" 

"If  you  put  ice  in  it." 

"I'll  have  the  same  with  more  ice,"  Charles 
told  the  waitress.    "It  has  bitters,  doesn't  it?" 

"No,  grenadine." 

"Oh,"  said  Charles. 

The  two  sat  in  silence  for  a  moment,  smoke 
swirling  around  the  middle  of  the  table.  Frank  was 
looking  to  see  if  Charles  had  noticed  the  racing 
section,  but  he  didn't  seem  to  be  paying  any 
attention  to  it  in  the  least. 

"So  are  you  here  on  business  or  pleasure?" 

"Both,"  Frank  answered.  "I'm  writing  an 
article." 

Looking  over  Charles'  shoulder,  he  wiped 
his  brow  and  shifted  in  his  seat  to  unsuck  his  sticky 
shirt. 

"About  what?" 

"The  Fair." 

"Sounds  exciting.  I  suppose  it  must  be 
exciting  being  a  writer,  though.  Have  you  had 
anything  published?" 

"Well,  not  really.  It's  very  hard  to  break 
in." 

"I'm  sure  it  is,"  Charles  replied. 

There  was  more  awkward  silence  and  the 
smoke  was  getting  in  Frank's  eyes  when  Charles 
finally  spoke  up. 

"Say,  whatever  happened  to  old  what's  her 
name?  Didn't  she  end  up  with  Dr.  Thompson,  the 
chemistry  professor?" 
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"I  think  so.    I'm  not  sure." 

"That's  a  laugh." 

Frank  took  a  drink  and  looked  towards  the 
door.  Three  dark,  attractive  giris  and  an  older  man 
entered  from  the  street,  peering  around  the  cafe. 
Charles  lit  a  cigarette  and  waved  them  on  to  a 
larger  table. 

"My  friends  have  finally  shown.  Are  you 
waiting  for  someone,"  he  asked. 

"I'm  not  sure.  I  was  supposed  to  meet 
someone  but. . . "  Frank  cut  himself  off,  suigry  now 
that  Charles  knew. 

The  waitress  came  back  and  gave  Charles 
his  drink  along  with  another  one  for  Frank. 

"You  sure  have  that  waitress  trained  pretty 
well,"  Charles  kidded.  He  took  a  sip  of  his  drink 
and  made  a  sour  face.  "That's  a  mean  drink,  right 
there.    Where  did  you  pick  that  one  up?" 

"I  used  to  make  it  to  cure  my  hangovers  and 
got  to  where  I  liked  it.  It  just  takes  some  getting 
used  to. " 

"I'll  say,"  Charles  wheezed  as  he  took 
another,  smaller  sip.  "Well,  I  can't  be  rude  to  my 
friends  any  longer.   Why  don't  you  join  us?" 

"I  should  probably  wait,"  he  answered, 
looking  at  the  door  again. 

"Of  course,  I  understand.  You're  meeting 
someone. " 

Charles  got  up  and  left  enough  money  for 
two  drinks. 

"At  least  let  me  buy  you  that  drink." 

Frank  didn't  argue.  It  was  always  simpler 
to  let  whoever  was  offering  to  buy  the  drinks  have 
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their  way. 

"Thanks." 

"Listen,  Frank.  Are  you  sure  you  can't 
cover  over?  You  can  flag  down  whoever  comes 
in." 

"I  better  not,"  he  said  as  he  unconsciously 
checked  his  watch  and  noticed  Charles  looking 
down  at  it  as  well. 

"Okay,  but  we'll  all  be  going  out  to  the  Fair 
tonight  and  you  have  to  join  us  for  that. " 

"I  don't  know  ..." 

"I'm  staying  at  the  Plaza.  Here's  my  room 
number. " 

He  scribbled  it  on  a  cocktail  napkin  and 
handed  it  to  Frank. 

"Just  have  the  front  desk  ring  me  and  we'll 
come  down  and  go  to  the  Fair.  It'll  be  just  like  old 
times." 

"I'll  try." 

"Good.  See  you  tonight,  then,  and  bring 
whoever  you  want, "  Charles  said  as  he  left  to  meet 
his  friends. 

Frank  could  feel  they  were  all  looking  at 
him  very  strangely  as  he  noticed  Charles  had 
forgotten  his  drink.  He  knew  how  Charles  was 
explaining  him  to  his  table  of  friends.  He  did  not 
care. 

He  picked  up  the  racing  section  again  and 
finished  his  Old  Fashioned.  He  didn't  care  about 
the  time  or  looking  at  the  door.  After  a  few  more 
drinks  he  wouldn't  care  about  anything  anymore. 
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The  Seamstress 

Shadows  of  words 
Slide  down  her  chin 
Like  a  thin  thread 
And  into  the  street 

Stringing  along 
Knots  undenied 
Of  tangled  friends 
Trampled  under  feet 

Scott  Tracy 


Broken  Fields 


I  stood  in  my  heart's  open  field 
Its  golden,  honey  covered  hue 
With  a  sweetness  sticking  to  my  breath 
Exhaled  deep  in  thoughts  of  you 

All  but  one  seed  the  wind  had  stolen 

out  of  reach,  and  out  of  my  mind 

I  went  looking  for  the  more  fertile  soil 

Of  which  you  need  and  I've  no  hope  to  fmd 

With  time  now  alone  to  harvest  your  name 
The  bounty  still  grows  watered  only  by  tears 
And  it  wickedly  wails  through  the  weeds  of  my  soul 
As  I  pray,  God,  so  as  not  to  hear 

Scott  Tracy 
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Our  Love 

It  stretches 

Sometimes  too  taut,  sometimes  too  loose 

Between  our  hearts 

Rigged  up  like  an  old,  frazzled  string 

The  soul  life  line 

Connecting  two  weathered  tin  cans 

Both  hollow  and  rusty 

Too  far  away  or  too  close 

I  wish  I  knew 

Only  it  quivers,  then  snaps 

Like  sheet-metal  in  a  windstorm 

Or  sticks  together 

Like  moist,  pink  bubblegum 

Squished  under  an  old  shoe  on  warm  concrete 

From  end  to  end 

It  heals  and  it  heals 

But,  still 

With  every  knot  a  dead  spot 

Even  time  cannot  untie 

It  grows  shorter  and 

Shorter  and 

Shorter 

Until  the  knots  become  one 

And  we  cry 

Scott  Tracy 
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